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FARMER's LETTERS. 


t. EKA 
V fellow countrymen; it is à Man in 
obſcurity that addreſſes you but 


he addreſſes you on points of great im- 


portance; on ſubjects which nearly con- 
cern your being as an independent people; 
and every enjoyment of life as any people 
at all. However inelegant his language 
may be; however he may be wanting in a 
diſplay of erudition, his ſubject and the 


thought and attention he has given it, will, 


he hopes, plead powerfully in ee for 

_ manner of treating it. | 
11 apprehend it will be allowed by every 
one, that it is not only the number of a peo- 
ple that is the glory of a ſtate, but their 
employment. The knowing preciſely what 
employments are moſt beneficial to the pub- 
lic good, is a matter of infinite conſequence, 
B „ 


a] 
but not attended to with that-care it de- 
ſerves, I ſhall endeavour in this letter as 
plainly as poſſible to elucidate this ſubject ; 
to ſtate the different degrees of populouſ- 
neſs ariſing from different profeſſions ; to 
_ conſider how well our preſent agriculture 


and manufactures are harmonized; and 


the different value to the ſtate of the hands 
employed in each. This will naturally in- 
troduce the enſuing ſubjects, and open the 
way to Ga curious, eaſy and 1 impor- 
tant. 

In a round of different profeſſi jons, all 
muſt either abſolutely or relatively depend 
on each other; and ſome amongſt them 
will be of that general importance as in a 
great meaſure to be the foundation of all 
the reſt. It will require no long chain of 
reaſoning to prove that ſuch primary pro- 
feſſions ought chiefly to be encouraged, as 
their well-being will naturally give rife to, 
and ſupport the ſecondary ones—ſuch a 
connection and dependance is conſequent- 
1 natural. 

Agriculture is beyond all doubt the 
foundation of every other art, buſineſs, or 
profeſſion: and it has therefore been the 
ideal policy of 1 wal _ prudent peo- 


ple 


Fir 

ple to encourage it to the utmoſt, I call 
it :deal policy ; ſince as perfectly as its im- 
portanee has been known, it has not always 
met with that care and attention its worth 
requires: and the great political manage 
ment in ſtates where manufactures and 
agriculture are both encouraged, 1s to give 
due attention t& both, but in every circum- 
ſtance to ſee that the ee Kale does not 
preponderate, _ 
To enter info all the politics reaſoning | 
which has. ſo lorig been employed on theſe 
topies, would be only to repeat what has 
been ſard a'thoufand times before. This 
is far from being my defign; but 1 
apprehend the lobe far, very far 
from being exhatiſted; a / without 
treading; in the exact paths ef preceding 
writers; I think I can point out ſome er- 
cumſtances which have been omitted; afid 
_ 6thers not duly confidered by them.  ® 
To aſk one queſtion which will be 
entering immediately on the ſubject: 

there any profaſtion or bufineſt * which ought 
19 be ddvaiiced to the height it is capable of, 
Before ot hurs are encbutugell whith dune off the 
works ing hands from the farmer ?.4The affair 
8 2 is 


[4 3 
is clear, preciſe and determinate : agricul- 
ture, that greateſt ef all. manufaGures *, | 
ought: to flouriſh: to the full cultivation of I 
i the land, before what we commonly call 
iq manufactures, take place as articles of trade 
| and commerce. And after cultivation is at 
its height, thoſe manufactures ought firſt 
to be encouraged: which work, upon mate- 
rials of our; own, growth; and laſt of all, 
thoſe which employ toreign materials, - 
ie agriculture therefore is the firſt and 
Sad important of all; buſineſs, and the 
i foundation, which ſupports manufactures; 
"| . let us enquire whether c our agriculture is at 
preſen at that point of perfection to which 
1 it 18 capable of attaining. A tranſient view 
of the beſt cultivated counties will at once 
= convince us of the contrary. If England, as 
| it has been ſaid; contains thirty- four milli- 
| ons of acres; I have little doubt but fifteen 
| of them are waſte and uncultivated, that is, 
1 they are are ed 909k, downs, and 
| commons. : 
| ls it not therefore an enquiry worthy of 
| the utmoſt attention, whether. the moſt 
3 material object of our care is not the cul- 
tivation of thoſe waſte acres and whe- 
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ther all the hands employed in-manufac- 
tures, &c. to the amount of thoſe neceſſary 
for ſuch culture, are not employed to the 
detriment of the ſtate? Provided, if they 
were otherwiſe employed than they are at 
preſent, it would be in the purpoſes of ſuch 
cultivation. The moſt impartial conſide- 
Tation of theſe points leads me readily to 
anſwer that all /uch manufactures are we 
judicial. " 
The anſwer to this argument which I ap- 
prehend moſt likely to appear — is this: 
That the greateſt part of that land I have 
called waſte, is of more uſe to the public 
in maintaining ſheep, and. conſequently 
numbers of people in manufacturing their 
wool, than it would be if turned into ara- 
ble land: And likewiſe that manufactures 
in general employ hands uſeleſs to agricul- 
ture, ſuch as old people and children. 
That there is ſome appearance of reaſon 
in theſe replies, muſt be allowed; but if ab- 
ſolute knowledge of the matter of fact ex- 
perimentally founded, cannot be gained, as 
it never was yet, the reader ought to be ſa- 
tisfied with ſuch certainty as the nature of 
the ſubject will admit; and from its impor- 
tance to the well-being of the ſtate, every 
A B 3 | one 
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one concerned ought to make theſe en- 


guiries which are within his reach to 
Jatidy. 
As to the difference between land em- 


ployed in the feeding of ſheep, or raiſing 
cultivated vegetables; it is a point of ſych 
importance, and ſo very curious in the fair 
diſguilition, that I ſhall not avoid endea- 

vouring to explain it as far as J am able. 
One circumſtance ſhould be premiſed, 


which is, that a thouſand acres of the- 


pooreſt arable land ever employ an infinite- 


ty greater number of huſbandry hands than 


A Hock of ſheep does. If we conſider that 
there are very few {heep-walks that have 
Bot under the ſurface a ſtratum of marle, 


Chalk, or clay; and that ſuch manures 


jug, and ſpread on the ſurface, become a 


fare and laſting improvement when ma- 


naged with knowledge and diſcretion, we 
maſt allow that a noble and extenſive field 
is pen for private and public gain, and 


the employment of à great number of the 
heſt hands which a ſtate can poſſeſs. 


This improvement has been carried to 


great perfection in ſeveral parts of the 
kingdom, and has anſwered very ſatisfac- 
_ to thoſe farmers that have had the 


* E 
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purſe and reſolution neceſſary for the work. 
I have known a great number of ſuch at- 
tempts on various ſoils, and do not recol- 
left one inſtance of any failure owing to 
an inferiority of profit in land after being 
improved: but a general advance in the 
value of its productions and the profit made 
by the cultivator. 

I know many inſtances of an advance of 
land from one ſhilling rent to eight, nine 
and ten, and this not on a ſmall farm or 
two, but over a large extent of country. 

The general run of ſheep-walk land, 
when marled or clayed with judgment 
(which improvement coſts at an average 
about three pounds per acre *) will produce 
in middling ſeaſons three quarters and a 
half of barley per acre; two, two and an 
half, and three quarters of rye; and tur- 
nips to the value of about thirty ſhillings ; 
the mean amount of theſe three craps may 
be about two pounds five ſhillings : the bar- 
ley reckoned at ſixteen fhillings the quar- 


* Sheep-walks may in ſome places he improved at a 
much cheaper rate, .viz. where they are near /:me-/tone, 
and either coals, wood, or furze. Four chaldrons will 

generally be a fall manuring for three crops, and may 

be burnt for 7s. or 88. a chaldron. C.- 
My ingenious friend ſhould not erg that marle 
laſts EP 8 
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ter, and the rye at r Deduct 
the expences on them, and let any intelli- 
gent perſon make the compariſon between 
the profit and that of three years ſheep- 
feed : It will be found to bear none. But 
then comes the manifeſt ſuperiority ; by 
introducing theſe crops in regular courſes 


of huſbandry, they excellently well prepare 
the ground for artificial graſſes ſown with 


the ſpring corn——and, without having re- 
courſe to burnet or other newly diſcovered 
plants, I may ſafely aſſert that a judicious 
farmer will (by means of clover and ray- 
graſs) maintain nearly as many ſheep on 
three hundred acres. (laid down in courſe 
for three years) as before were kept, on a 


- thouſand. This aſſertion, which I venture 
on very good authority, ſorely i is ſufficient 


to conclude the argument in favour of till- 
age. But there are yet other points to be 
conſidered. 

Beſides the ſuperiority of the produce of 
the land when improved in grain, we are 


to conlider, that a part of it kept conſtant- 


Iy in tillage, will employ more hands than 


attending the original number of ſheep 
and manufacturing their wool. The 


hands immediately employed by the farmer 
are conſiderable. Whereas one man (ex- 
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cept at the ſhearing) will take care of five 
hundred ſheep. The employment alſo of 
wheel-wrights, black-ſmiths, harneſs-ma- 
kers, &c. is of no ſmall conſequence, All 
this is ſuppoſing no ſheep kept; but the 
circumſtance of keeping nearly, if not as 
many as before, alters that caſe greatly. 

I have ſtated the improvements as com- 
monly managed. But the practice of ſome 
ſmall tracts of country which I have viewed, 
is I am perſuaded of inore private as wellas 
Public advantage, in yielding a greater pro- 

duce, and employing more huſbandry- 
hands. It confiſts in letting the artificial 
graſs (generally clover) remain only one 
year on the ground; adding to the other 
crops, carrots, and ſo in five years reaping 
rye, barley, carrots, turnips, and clover; 
keeping no flock, only fatting cattle. 

I am perfectly well ſatisfied that the caſe 
as I have ſtated it, is much under the 
truth; for it is incredible what noble crops 
of corn are raiſed on improved ſheep- 
walks. Half the county of Norfolk, with- 
in the memory of ' man, yielded nothing 
but ſheep- feed; whereas thoſe very tracts 


of land are now covered with as fine bar- 


ley and rye as any in the world and 
great quantities of wheat beſides. I have 


often 


| 4 10 
often in that country ſeen fields of wheat 
of five quarters per acre, and ſix quarters 
an acre. of barley are common: all thoſe 
light lands in wet ſeaſons yield prodigious 
crops. A proſpect far different from flacks 
of ſheep wandering over the fluggard 
walks, followed each by their one thap- 
herd with a boy and a couple of dogs! 
Think of the wealth ſuch a cultivation 
as I have hinted at, pours into the king- 
dom! Think of the employment given to 
the beſt hands a kingdom boaſts! Think of 
this improvement; and then behold in the 
ſame country as many ſheep as ever! 

It is in this place neceſſary to take no- 
tice of an argument uſed in favour of un- 
cultivated lands, or rather an inſtance of 

their value, brought by a late author, but 
without fairly naming the place. The 
paſſage alluded to is the following: | 

One ſingle act for incloſure has de- 
ſtroyed 11000 ſheep, all breeding ſtack 
from off one ground, within the county 
of York; and, of conſequence, has taken 
away the employment of 600 manufactur- 
ers; and in the mine years will prevent 
$0,000 ſheep from coming to the ſham- 
bles : but probably within that time may 
draw 20,000 pounds out of the pub- 
lic 


1 11 1 

lic treaſury in bounties, for 4 the 
produce of corn abroad; and wounding 
this country in the moſt ſenſible manner. 
A barbarous policy this! and ſuch a one 
as our forefathers of any preceding gene- 
ration, for two centuries paſt, would have 
looked upon with reſentment ; but now 
unhappily adopted as a laudable and pru- 
dent meaſure in this. They encouraged 
and ſupported our woollen manufactory 
with the wiſeſt laws human prudence 
could ſuggeſt, from a clear conviction, that 
the proſperity of the nation was connected 
with it; and their policy has been juſtified 
by fact: it having attained (in conſe- 
quence of thoſe meaſures) a degree of 
ſtrength and opulence unknown to for mer 
ages.“ 

Without enquiring what tract of coun- 


try this is in Yorgſbire, I ſhall ſuppoſe it 


matter of fact, and take it as this writer 
Rates it. Formerly it was a ſheep-walk, 
and now, it is evident from what he ſays 
of its drawing a bounty on exported corn, 
it is a cultivated corn country. He ſays, it 
maintained 6oo manufacturers. —!I deſire 
to be informed how many people it main- 


1 The Occaſion if the dear neſs of Pri, By a ma- 
nufacturer. p. 22. 
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tains at preſent —but that piece of infor- 


mation makes not for his argument, and 
conſequently finds no place in it. What 


a childiſh enquiry into the expediency of 


any meaſure, is it, to ſtate the caſe as it 
dg, and not likewiſe as ft is, and draw a 
compariſon between- the two! It is to be 
conſidered what vaſt employment the very 


incloſing gives, and afterwards the con- 


ſtantly keeping the fences, gates, ſtiles, 


bridges, &c. in repair; then likewiſe comes 


the employment of converting the waſtes 
into arable farms, the variety of buildings 


neceſſary, the numbers requiſite for tili- 
age; and laſt of all, the number of manu- | 


facturers; for as I have already remarked, 


a very confiderable number of ſheep may 


always be kept, and if (as in Norfo/&) the 


turnip huſbandry is introduced, the manu- 


facture of hides encreaſes amazingly. All 
theſe circumſtances outweigh the 600 ma- 


nufacturers of wool, who can by no means 


be compared either in meer number, or 
in progreſſive population, to the vaſt ſupe- 
riority of employment ariſing from the in- 


cloſure; and as to the 80, ooo ſheep in 
nine years, it is a meer matter of multipli- 


cation; if the tillage is ſuperior in one year, 
it is proportionably in nine. 
5 The 
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The author mentions juſt before the. 
above pailage, clauſes in acts againſt putting 
ſheep into the , new-incloſures for nine or 
eleven years——the only conſequence of 


* 


which, is a variation in the farmers. ma- 


nagement during that time; conſiſting of 


throwing turnips oftener into the cqurſes, 
or fallow, years, and ſowing the leſs cloven 
and ray-graſs: we may lay it down as a 
maxim, that the farmers will not loſe by 
this, they will adapt their huſbandry, to 


this temporary circumſtance, and. rnftzad 


of the production of ſheep, will producean 
additional equivalent, either in black cats 
tle, COWS, or corn. In either caſe, (ſheep 
kept, or not). the land is converted to an 
infinitely ſuperior uſe, by being cultiyated. 

A tract of waſte land maintains 11,000 
theew- and 60⁰ manufacturers; the. land- 
lords, we will ſay, know no further of! it; 


but reſide at London, poſſibly, and ſpend 


ſcarce a ſhilling on this uncultivated coun- 


try. They get an act for incloſing it. 


What a different view it immediately exhi- 
bits! A very great part of their income 
18 ſpent on this waſte ſoil, the whole 
neighbourhood is benefited, vaſt numbers 
of poor people are ſet to work, at hedging, 
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ditching, and planting——farm-houſes, 
barns; and offices are built — the makers 
of all kinds of 3 of agriculture 
employed, and where there were formerly 
one perſon at work, in conſequence of 
ſheep, twenty will be regularly kept 
by tillage. What a prejudice there- 
fore is it, to think one moment that a 
But the 
drawing 20,000 J. out of the public trea- 
fury, ir bounties on the exportation of 


the corn produced on this ſnieep-walk, 


ſeems much to hurt this writer; whereas, it 

is of all other pieces of policy, that which 
leaſt deferves the name of barbarons, as 
will fully be proved in my next letter, ſince 
the body of Manufacur ers are moſt ins 


dubitably more obliged to that meaſure 


than to any ever framed ; at leaſt if cauſ- 
ing a cheapneſs of bread, is to be conſidered 
as a benefit. 

In the latter part of the bene quoted 
paſſage, a policy contrary to the preſent is 
ſard to have advanced the woollen ntanufac- 
tory to a degree of ſtrength and opulence 
unknown to former ages; from which 
we are to gather that the woollen manu- 
factory has been on the decline” ever ſince 

3 the 


E 
the bounty was given, in 1688, which is 
contrary to fact; but if the writer ſhould 
aſſert this to be the caſe, then I would de- 
fire to know in what manner the profperi- 
ty of manufactures depends upon the 
cheapneſs of provifions, as wheat, the 
principal of all, has been regularly chea- 
per /ince the bounty. To enter further 
into an anſwer to this ſentiment would be 
to anticipate my ſubject; a clear ftate of the 
facts and conſequences, with all their com- 
binations, is the beſt anſwer, even to par- 
ticular aftertions. To return: 
Phe ſecond part of the obſection to 
breaking up ſheep-walks, viz. the employ- 
ment of old people and children in the ma- 
nufacture of wool, ſurely falls to the 
ground if my foregoing reaſoning is good. 
For if the ſame number of ſheep is not kept 
by the ground in an improved ſtate—if 
there would be a certain number of ſuch 
hands thrown out of their employment— 
the increaſe of tillage would take ſome, and 
the trades dependent upon it, many : For it 
is a miſtaken idea that agriculture finds no 
employment for ſuch. In the villages with 
which I am acquainted, the farmers em- 
ploy all boys, that can earn four pence a day 
e "ip 
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by ſpinning; indeed it is very rare to find 
one at that work that earns three pence; 
and as to thoſe very little children and old 
people who at, preſent ſpin, they would 
moſt undoubtedly meet with as good work 
then, conſidering the vaſt number of ſheep 
which muſt always be kePt, let allege. be 
ever ſo flouriſhing. . 

And here, it may not be amiſs ſlightly 
to conſider the different employments chil- 
dren and old people meet with in a farm 
perfectly cultivated, or but indifferently ſo. 
Weeding— picking of ſeed- corn frighting 
ver min = pianting peaſe and beans—fli- 


_ cing and dropping potatoc-ſetts, —gather- 


ing potatoes, - with an infinite variety of 
other buſineſs, will, in a large farm, per- 
fectly well cultivated, yield far more ſuch 
employment, than one managed in the 
ſlovenly way too often ſeen. 

Having, as | think, ſufficiently proved 
that it would be the moſt political conduct 
to turn all the commons and ſheep-walks in 
the kingdom into arable farms; and there 
being, as I have obſerved, fifteen millions 


of acres of ſuch; the next enquiry ought 
to be, whether we act rationally in giving 


the leaſt encouragement to manufacturers 
(always 


FF. 
(always conſidering them in two lights, 
one working on our own productions, and 
the other on foreign ones) until ſuch waſte 
lands are duly improved and converted to 
the uſes of arable farms? 

Let us conſider the difference between a 
number of men employed in manufactur- 
ing a foreign production — Silk, for in- 
ſtance — and the ſame hands employed in 
breaking up, and cultivating tracts of un- 
improved land. I am aware that it will at 
once be remarked, that we muſt purchaſe 
of foreigners (with money poſſibly) thoſe 
very manufactures which we at preſent 
make amongſt ourſelves. The query there- 
fore is, Whether it would not be more ad- 
vantageous to employ the hands in the cul- 
tivation of the earth, and if we muſt have 
thoſe manufactures, purchaſe them with 
the value of the earth's products? ſuppoſ- 
ing the amount of each the ſame. Or, 1 
other words, whether a thouſand men em- 
ptoyed in manufacturing a foreign com- 


mo dity are of equal value to the State as 


the fame number em 5 in the arts of 
agriculture? 


Here it muſt be remembered, that One 
i l on's worth of thi £2 vendible, being produce 
tions 
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tions from our earth, and raiſed by our own 
bands at home, will, when exported, bring a 
nation more real gain, than the ſale of three 
millions worth of goods in manufactures, pro- 
vided the materials manufattured are purchaſed 
from abroad.“ From hence it appears that 
there is a balance of zhree to one in favour 
of the productions raiſed by the hands in 
queſtion on our uncultivated lands, ſupe- 
rior to the manufactures they work upon, 
in value to the State. | | 

And that this ſuperiority is I and 
branches out to a variety of other intereſts, 
is manifeſt if we conſider the difference in 
ability of a commerce founded on the ne- 
ceſſities or ſuperfluities of life. The demand 
for corn will always, in every human 
probability, be more regular and certain 
than that for ſilk or any other elegant ma- 
nufacture; our preſent experience teaches 
us this fact, ſince of all the branches of our 
extenſive trade, none is ſo univerſally be- 
neficial as that of corn. England in five 
common years, namely from 1745 to 1750, 
ſhipped off in grain of all ſorts, to the 
amount of 7, 405, 786 pounds ſterling, 


* Eſſays on Huſbandry, P. 25 | 
which, 
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which, as has been obſerved before, is 
equivalent, in national advantage, to 
22, ooo, ooo raiſed by manufactures expor- 
ted, when he materials are not our own 
production. The infinite importance of 
ſuch a trade muſt appear from hence ſuffi- 
ciently ſtriking. Such a vaſt demand for 
our corn, having ſo long continued an 
almoſt regular trade, we ought ſurely with 
all imaginable attention to encreaſe the 
culture, not only to enable us to continue, 
but even encreaſe the quantity exported, as 
an increaſe of the growth will be attended 
with a falling in the price, which will con- 
ſequently add to the permanency of the 
commerce, by inducing foreign nations 
rather to buy their corn of us than to cul- 
tivate it themſelves. 

That this is a probable conſequence may 
be inferred from the conſtitutions, cuſ- 
toms, manners and religion of ſeveral coun- 


tries in Europe, which are unkind to 


the cultivation of the earth; and fo oppo- 
ſite to that general freedom which is the 
life of agriculture, that it may be a mea- 
ſure more eaſy, ſure, and ready to purchaſe 
corn of us, than to go about the great 


buſineſs of cultivation themſelves. Does it 


CT 2 not 


E55 
not thereſore bchove us greatly to take eſ- 
pecial care of their being ſure in their de- 
pendance on us, and not, when their day 
of ſcarcity comes, refuſe them ſuch a ne- 
ceſſary of life. No; not on any conſi- 
deration; for it is not to be imagined that 
the loſs is only during the time we think 
proper to prohibit our exportation: we 
ſhould be lucky indeed if the extent of our 


| loſs was, meaſured only by the period of 


our own prohibitions ——Much greater 
reaſon have we to expect that ſuch people, 
diſappointed, 1 in ſo neceſſary. an importa- 
tion, will either go all lengths to raiſe a ſuffi- 
ciency, (and wherever that is the caſe more 
than a ſufficiency): or turn their eyes to 
ſome wiſer people for a ſupply *. 
Now the enabling ourſelves to ſupply fo- 
reign nations in a regular and ſure manner, 


and alſo keeping the: price of corn at a pro- 


Sir James Stewart {peaking of the management of 
a truly political ſtateſman, ſays, „He muſt at the ſame 
time continue to give proper encouragement: to the ad- 
vancement of agriculture, that there may be con ſtant- 
ly found a ſurplus of ſubſiſtence, (fr without a jurplus 


there can never be encugh;) this muſt be allowed to go 


abroad, and ought to be conſidered as the proviſion of 
thoſe induſtrious hands which are yet unborn.” Enquiry 


inio the Principles of Political OEconomy, Vol. 1. p. 268. 
| | per 


E 

per height, can only be effected by fully col 
tivating the earth, before hands are ſuffered 
to be employed about any manufactures 
but what are abſolutely neceſſary I ay 
abſolutely neceſſary; fince thoſe between 
which and agriculture there is a mutual de- 
pendence, will relatively be encouraged by 
advancing agr culture *. 


1 There is not only a great ſuperiority in 
1 the value to the ſtate of the productions of 
1 the earth raiſed, for inſtance, by a thou- 
ſand hands over the manufactures 
A wrought by the ſame number on a foreign 
3 commodity ; but thoſe employed in agri- 
1 culture will find a more ſure and regular 
I dependance on their buſineſs than any ma- 
Z nufacQurers can. Popular riots, inſurrec- 
I tions, and complaints are infinitely more 
I common amongſt the latter than the for- 
mer; which, when founded in reaſon,” ate 


very plain proofs, that they do not meet 
with ſuch conſtant work as their regular 


M. Bertrand with very great juſtice therefore lays it 
down as a maxim, that, Aucune manufacture ne doit 
etre Etablie aux depends de Fagriculture & de la culture 
1 du ble en particulier. Ce principe a été etabli par des 
3 argumens invincibles en divers endroits du recueil de 
5 la Societe CEconomique de Berne. Ef/at ſur L*Eſprit 
Ade la 3 b 
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maintainanee requires, At ſome particular 
times their earnings may be conſiderable ; 
but ſuch. irregular advantages amongſt a 
ſet of men, remarkable for ſpending in one 


day the wages of three, (when in one day 


they can earn the pay of three) is of very 
little uſe to themſelves, their families, or 
their country, Whereas the people employ - 
ed in agriculture are equal in their earn- 
ings; their pay is ſmall, but then it is con- 
ſtant they are not flung out of work 
for a ſingle day nor do they, except at 
ſtated regular times, like harveſt, earn 
enough in one week to make them lazy for 
three; and as theſe beneficial ſeaſons come 
ſo regularly, they are ſeldom attended with 
the ill conſequences ſo remarkable in the 


other caſe. The Jabourer's pay is low dur- 


ing winter, it riſes gradually to harveſt, 


and then ſinks again, but not immediate- 


ly ; and this variation is not owing to any 


accidental cauſe, but comes regularly with 


the ſeaſons. Any ſuch ſudden change as a 


mourning on the one hand, or an unex- 


5 pected 


* Depuis que le commerce eſt devenu la baſe de la 
puiſance politique, Vinduſtrie generale epronve con- 
tinuellement des grandes revolutions. La liaiſon que 
tous les etats de l'Europe ont enſemble, fait qu'une 

5 | guerre 


23 1 
pected demand for goods on the other: ne- 


ver ſtarves him with the total want of em- 
ployment——or on the contrary, pours a 


tide of money on him pernicious in every 


conſequence *. 
The ſtriking corollary to be drawn from 


theſe particulars ſurely is this: Never to ob- 
firuft or in any meaſure diſcredit the ſale of the 
cultivator's products in favour of the people 


guerre qui eſt à deux cent lieues d'un continent, ſuſpend 


les arts & les manufactures d'un autre. Alors une foule 
d'Ouvriers eſt ſans travail, & par conſequent, ſe trouve 
reduite a la mendicite, ſans que ces fondations dont 
nous venons de parler puiſſent remedier a cet inconveni- 
ent. Les Intereſts de la France mal entendus, tom. 3. 


p- 302. 


* The beſt politicians are ſenſible of the great value 
of this claſs of inhabitants. Si l'on demandoit quelle 
portion de ſes hommes un etat doit donner a la culture 
des terres, on pourroit preſque repondre que l'exces 
n'eſt point a craindre dans cette profeſſion : Remarques 
fur les Avantages et les Deſavantages de la France et de la 
Grand Bretagne, p. 20. On ne pourroit donc decrire 
dans un trop grand detail le nombre des laboureurs 
dans chaque Paroiſſe, le nombre des mariages, leur 
fecondite, la duree de la vie de ces hommes precieux qui 
exercent Pemploi le plus neceſaire, le plus penible, & 
le moins payé, de la ſociété; Phumanite & Vinteret 
générale concourreroient unanimement a leur faire un 
ſort doux & aiſe : l'ẽtat en ſeroĩt recompenſe par Vaug- 
mentation de ſes richeſſes en hommes & en produc- 


tions. p. 291, 
4 employed 
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employed in manufactures. Enabling our 
manufacturers to ſell their goods cheap to 
foreigners, 15 undoubtedly a wiſe meaſure 
hut it ceaſes to be ſuch, when effected 
(ſuppoſing it ever was) by cramping the 
ſale of the produce of our lands“: Be- 
cauſe more than we gain by one meaſure 
we loſe by the other. But cenſtant expe- 
rience evinces that whatever increaſes the 
ſale of a production, likewiſe increaſes the 
quantity of it; therefore if we would have 
. bread cheap for our manufactures, we 
ſhould ſuffer the exportation of corn to be 
conſtant and unobſtructed. 

I have hitherto ſpoken of manufactures 
rather in a general ſenſe, and but ſlightly 


diſtinguiſhed between thofe which are 


worked up from our own productions, 
and ſuch as are wrought from foreign ones. 


* Although manufactures, arts and commerce, ſays 
M. Carard, well directed ſerve to vivity agriculture, 
nevertheleſs a bad politician might eaſily render them 
pernicious to his country, by depriving it of thoſe 
hands it moſt wants. If he ſacrifices the cultivators to 
the traders ; if for rendering labour cheap, he cramps 
the former in the ſale of their commodities, they be- 
come diſguſted at their culture, and are transformed 
for the moſt part into domeſtics and miſerable artizang, 
L*Ejprit de la Legiſlation pour encourager Þ Agriculture. 
Bern, Mem. 1765. Vol. 2. p- 263. 
| What 
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E 
What proportion the number of hands em- 
ployed in the laſt bear, to the number ne- 


ceſſary to complete our cultivation, I cannot 


preciſely aſſert: But if they were all em- 
ployed towards perfecting ſuch cultivation, 
[ have reaſon ſufficient to believe their la- 
bour would be attended with an infinitely 
greater benefit to the public &. . > 
As to thoſe manufactures which are 
wrought from our own products, reaſon 


at once tells us that they are of infinitely 


greater value to us than the others. This 1s 
a maxim ſo ſelf-evident that it needs no 


* Several French writers are ſenſible of the ill con- 
ſequences reſulting from puſhing manufactures too far. 
« Fecauſe our manufactures of gold and ſilver ſtuffs 
and laces yield a living to a great number of work- 
men; becauſe they employ our genius; becauſe they 
excite the admiration of foreigners; becauſe they irri- 
tate luxury; becauſe they occaſion a certain conſump- 
tion; our adminiſtration ſee nothing elſe. Neverthe- 
leſs the amount of the evils they cauſe the public to feel 
is much more conſiderable than the good they procure. 
1. They cramp all other branches of induſtry. 2. They 
occaſion a great number of ſubjects loſing ſight of ne- 
ceſſary profeſſions; which they entirely abandon. 3. 
They cauſe a general dearneſs in conſumption, becauſe 
this induſtry is better paid than any other. 4. Laſtly, 
they conſume! great quantities of gold and filver, which 
circulated thro” our finances, would augment the power 
of the State.” Les Interets mal entendus, tom. 2. 
P. 226. | | 

proof. 
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proof. The chief of theſe are wool and 
leather. And here it is worthy of obſer- 
vation, that our moſt valuable manufac- 
tures are ſo very nearly connected with 
agriculture, as to depend on the farmer 
for their very being. I have already drawn 
part of a parallel between a ſheep- walk re- 
maining for its old purpoſe, or converted 
into an arable farm; from whatever know- 
ledge I can gain on the ſubject, there is the 
_ cleareſt certainty of the ſuperior value of 
the latter :—=that is, the value of the pro- 
ductions of the farm in corn, neat cattle, 
&c. added to the quantity of wool which 
it will yield in its improved ſtate (ſuppoſing 
fewer ſheep are then kept, which I have 
no reaſon to believe 1s the caſe) is altoge- 
ther a ſource of infinitely greater public and 
private wealth, than the ſame land occu- 
pied ſolely in feeding ſheep. And yet how 
many times has the meaſure of breaking 
up ſheep-walks been cenſured by men 
whoſe intelligence one might have e 
better founded? | 
As to the other manufacture, that of 
leather, it is well known the quantity of 
hides would be ey increaſed from the 
conſump- 


4 


6 


conſumption of turnips, ſtraw and hay, 


above what would be neceſſary for winter 


proviſion for the ſheep, 

Wool has been ſo long ſuppoſed the ſa- 
cred ſtaple and foundation of all our 
wealth, that it 1s ſomewhat dangerous to 
hazard an opinion not conſonant to its 
encouragement. But if the cultivation 
of the land and the manufacture of wool 
ſhould come in competition; the former 
ought to be encouraged in preference. But 
be it ever remembered, that the wiſe policy 


in all caſes is to harmonize agriculture and 


manufactures— and if one is in need of 
encouragement, it ought ever to receive it 
F poſſible without prejudicing the other. 

In reſpect to the different importance of 
the produce of corn and the manufacture 
of wool, another circumſtance ought not 
to be omitted, which is, that corn finds a 
more regular and conſtant fale than cloths 
that foreign nations make greater ad- 


vances in manufactures than in agricul- 


ture, owing perhaps to the former's flou- 
riſhing better than the latter under arbitra- 
ry governments. That we have loſt the 
trade of cloth to France, owing to the ma- 


nufacture at  Aoveville; and are declining 
in 


28 J 
in many other places where agriculture is 
not encouraged equally with their manu- 
factures. All people muſt eat bread, and 
if they are wanting in that wiſe policy of 
providing 1t in preference to clothing, we 
thall, to our glorious advantage, find our 
profit in ſupplying them with the one, how 
ſoon ſoever we may be beat out of the 
other ;——provided the contrary event does 


not ariſe from the want of a reg gular and 


perpetual exportation. 

In theſe aifairs the example of France 
ought to deter us irom a rage in favour of 
manufactures. I ſhall copy here the words 
of a true politician *.— Colbert rather de- 
preſſed than promoted the intereſts of 
France, when he conceived a project of 
enriching it by .cſtabliſhing a vaſt number 
of manufactures; flattering himſelf at the 
fame time, that by making the productions 


of his manufactures ſubſervient to luxury 


and falſely refined elegance, he ſhould mul- 
tiply the wealth of his own nation by ſup- 
plying and feeding the extravagance and 
vanity of other nations; but ſome part of 
the folly happened to flick where it took its riſe, 


and became infeckious at home; which ſhews 


that luxury is an unfortunate faſhion in 
* Harte's Eſſays on Hiſband y, Eſſay I. p. 179, &c. 
| =" any 


3 
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any country, though at the fame time it 


preſcribes the mode to foreigners, and in- 
duces. them to. purchaſe ſuch merely orna- 
mental elegancies as are the workmanſhip 
of our own artiſts. Under the idea of 


hoarding up great quantities of proviſions 
for the ſupport of his workfolks, (and that 


principally by obſtrufting the free vent and c- 


portation of corn) this miniſter had the ap- 
plauſe of the poor, who naturally favour 


any ſcheme, real or 1maginary, that pro- 
miſes to lower the price of bread; for their 
underſtandings can rarely ſee deeply into 


the truth of things, any more than the ad- 


vantage of a nation in general, or of them- 
ſelves upon the whole. In like manner 
the hiftorians and poets loaded the prime 
miniſter. with panegyrics, as the true fa» 
ther of the people, and made no ceremony 
to depreciate the wiſer conduct of Sully. 


But alas l it never truly appeared that trade 


and commerce, even in their moſt flou- 


riſhing ſtate, enriched a kingdom like the 
ſolid revenues that proceed from a right and 
elfectual cultivation of the earth. Thus, 
though the French nation was intoxicated 
with the hopes of immenſe riches, and 


though they ſupplied all Europe with ſilks 
7 3” 2 
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and embroideries and expenſive trifles, yet 
the fund of real wealth was deficient at bot- 
tom, Famine made its appearance Frequently 


and almoſt periodically *. The proprietors of 
landed 


* « Heretofore, fad a French author, the Engliſh c com- 
plained that France poured in a prodigious quantity of 
grin upon them, and were themſelves ſurprized that this 
commerce did not diminiſh her riches, nor the immenſe 
abundanceof her conſumption. The greatColbert,leſs fore- 
ſeeing than Sz/!ly, believed that he favoured the ſtate, by 
prohibiting the exportation of corn. But the ſame edict 
which prevented the farmer from diſpoſing of his crop 
to his mind, occaſioned his ſowing the leſs: from 
thence atoſe the frequent famines, which in ſucceſſion 
afflicted by turns the ſeveral provinces of France, even 
the molt fertile. Colbert could not perſuade himſelf 
that the liberty of exportation, procured a prodigious 
importation of grain; the one neverthelefs reſulted 
from the other. The merchant, who had entire liber- 
ty in this article, found, for inſtance, that corn was 
cheaper at Dantzicꝶ than in France; 3 he brought it 
from thence and depoſited it in the maritime cities of 
the latter, ready for a market in Spain and Portugal. 
But if, in the mean time, be found that the crop of a 
province had failed, his corn immediately ſupplies the 
place, for finding a profit in ſelling it at home, he 
freely accepts it without running any new hazards. If 
on the contrary, all the provinces have an abundant 
crop, they find an eaſy method of ſelling the ſurplus, 
by which means the corn is prevented from falling to 
ſo low a price as to diſcourage the cultivator, I think 
that a total liberty of importation and exportation of 
this commodity would now procure the ſame advan- 
tage, but I am certain it ought not to have the leaſt 
duty upon it. This is the ſingle means of re-eftabliſh- 


ing a competition with the Zngly/h,” Richefſe de 
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landed eſtates (for they with others at firſt 
ran into the univerſal notion of admiring 
the project) thought themſelves very hap- 
py, after a conſiderable tract of time, to 
advance their rents a „th part, though mo- 
ney bore one third a greater value than be- 
fore: Impoſts and taxes were increaſed im- 


moderately: And a conſiderable part of 


the lands (not being found, or, at leaſt, 
not believed to anſwer the expences of cul- 
tivation) was overlooked and neglected by 


little and little, and, at length, degenera- 


ted into waſte and deſolated tracts of 
country. All which may ſuffice to ſhew, 


PEtat a les Pitces qui ont paru pour & contre 1764. 
p. 278. 1dees d'un Citcyen ſur Þ Adminiſtration des Finan- 
ces du Roi, An apology by ſome may be thought ne- 
ceſſary, for | introducing ſo many quotations from 
French authors ; but the reader will pleaſe to conſider, 
that there is at preſent in France a ſet of political wri- 


ters, whofe works are really admirable; and if we may 


judge by the preſent plan of domeſtic policy purſued 
by the miniſtry, there is great reaſon to believe it actu- 
ated by their advice, for many of their beſt projects 
have of late been executed. This circumſtance, 
and their being hitherto untranſlated, will, I ap- 
prehend, plead my excuſe, Amidſt a deluge of 
tranſlations of romances and frivolous pieces, it is 
amazing that this nation of politicians has not called for 
thoſe writings of the French patriots, and eſpecially on 
the ſubject of encouraging agriculture, which have 


made ſo great a noiſe in divers parts of Hurope. 
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HT 
that the cultivation of the earth ought riot 
to be ſuperſeded by a Pafſion for com- 
mexce *,” 
The point of baldace between agricul- 


ture and manufacture muſt be confidered 


u another light. It 1s ſuppoſed, that ſtop- 
ping the ſale of the earth's productions is 
an encouragement to our manufactures: 


0 


F Monſ. de Boulainvilliers has a — oaks or two which 


| give a very juſt idea of Celbert's miniftr 1 Colbert, ſays 


he, to whom Letois confided the care of augmenting his 
power by an augmentation of commerce, raiſed his edifice 
before he had laid the foundation. He ſa the grandeur 
of the monarchy through the medium of manufactures, 
whereas he ought to have viewed them through the 
medium of primary materials. He fixed his attention too 


much upon the arts, but never conſidered agriculture 


enough. If I may be allowed the expreſſion, he was 
always, fabricating, but never creating. His genius 
poſſeſſed every part of the detail, but he had nothing 
of the great legiſlator. He was ſunk in minutiz, and 
never roſe above their ſphere. The manufacturer ab- 
ſorbed the miniſter. The fabricator carried away the 
ſtateſman. Urged by reputation, he would finiſh his 
work, at a time when his real glory was to commence. 
In ſpite of his high reputation (a reputation acquired 
by all who make great changes in a government) he pro- 
Jetted none of thoſe great firokes of State, or, as it is 


| Better expreſſed in the French, thoſe cops d'etit, which 


decide the fortune of a nation. In his ſyſtem he moved 
in a beaten rout, but never ſtruck out a path of his 
own.” Les Intereſts de le France mal entendus, time 2. 


I think 


p. 265, 266, 267. 
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1 think I have already proved, that was the 
effect ſuch as is ſuppoſed, it would be a 
moſt impolitic meaſure. But I ſhall now 
offer a few conſiderations to diſplay the 


falſity of the expectation and venture to 


has been handled in a very ſenſible manner 
already *. 


We ſhould, in the firſt place, take a 
-view of populous manufacturing coun- 
tries, and obſerve if proviſions bearing 
a high price adds to the dearneſs of their 


manufactures. Amongſt ſuch people, the 
Dutch hold the firſt rank. Now it has 
been aſſerted +, and it ſeems on perfectly 
good authority, that a Dutch manufacturer 
pays near a third of his earnings in taxes 
an Englifþ manufacturer not above 


one tenth.— Again; ſuch bread as the Eu- 


gliſs manufacturer eats, the Dutchman 


* Conſiderations on Taxes, 1765. +lbid. . 


aſſert that the lowering the price of provi- 
ſions is of no uſe to our manufactures. 
This is a very fruitful ſubject, and would 
admit of many reflections of the utmoſt 
importance on the good of manufactures 
in general; but J ſhall be ſhort in what I 
have to offer on this head, as the matter 


2 


GS D _ - muſt 
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muſt pay three pence per pound for, and 
buys his fleſh at nine pence per pound, 

And if the prodigious national debt of Hol- 
land, which, with the ſtanding expences of 
the ſtate, &c. occaſion a vaſt variety and 


height of taxes, was not attended with this 


effect, it would be very ſtrange: Nor 
ſhould we forget the ſmall quantity of their 


land, with their numerous inhabitants, as 


a contraſt which greatly adds to the price 
of proviſions. Nevertheleſs, great as the 
price conſtantly is, loaded as they are with: 
taxes, the Dutch manufacture the products 


of a variety of countries, and afford them 
at a lower rate at market than any people 
among whom the neceſſar ies of life are 


cheaper. Hence Mr. Locke long ago ob- 
ſerved, that the frugality and induſtry of 
the Dutch were ſo great from the high price of” 
proviſſons, that they would buy our rape- 
ſeed, make it into oil, and fell it cheaper 
than we could, —Notwithſtanding the vaſt 
weight in expences of food and taxes un- 
der which the Dutch labour, yet their daily 
pay is not above fourteen pence, 
The ſame circumſtances may be obſer- 
ved in France; the price of bread there is 
often ſix times above its average; and as 
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To 


to their taxes, they are colletind in ſo 
burthenſome a manner, and fall in. ſuch an 
infinitely heavier proportion on the poor 
people, than on any claſs in the ſtate, 


that their amount muſt be conſidered 
as far greater than ours. Nevertheleſs, 


labour is there three times as cheap 
as with us; by which means the French 
are enabled to underſell us in all markets 
where there arifes a competition x. 

Now, on the contrary, take a view of 
thoſe countries where the neceſſaries of 
life are extremely cheap, and it will inva- 


riably be found, that ſuch countries are 


neither ſo well peopled nor do manufac- 


The point which I here aim at proving, has been 


the opinion of the molt ſenlible politicians. Sir William 


Temple ſays, ** In order to advance the trade of Ireland, 
<« proviſions mult be rendered ſo dear as to enforce ge- 
„ neral induſtry.” Lors, Vol. I. p. 114. Sir William 
Petiy, Sir Fofiah Child, Mr. Poliefen, Mr. Gee, and 


others, have all concurred in the ſame obſervation, 
viz. that trade can never be greatly extended where the 
neceſſaries of life are very cheap. The author of the Vin- 
dication of Commerce and the Arts, ſays, 9 The reaſon 
why commerce ſeldom flouriſhes in a fertile country 
thinly peopled, is becauſe land being there of ſmall 
value, from the ſcarcity of inhabitants, proviſions 
6 are cheap and plentiful, and labour dear.” — See 


alſo Dr. Franklin in his Obſervations concerning the In- 
creaſe of Mankind; and Mr. Locke. De Witt ſays, 
bat high taxes promote invention, induſtry and 
1 — '—Codlideration on Taxes, p. 29. 
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1 
tures flouriſh amongſt them. This fact i is 
too well known to require illuſtration. 

As theſe circumſtances are very ſpeaking, 
and as the example of our own country adds 
to the proof, it is worth inquiring into the 
reaſons of them. They are ſupported by the 
concurrent teſtimonies of varicty of times, 
nations, and authors; it 1s a certain fact 
that manufactures never flouriſh in coun- 
tries where bread, and conſequently other 
proviſions are very cheap. 

There 1s not a more common . 
than pleading for the neceſſity of ſupply- 
ing our manufacturers with proviſions 
cheap, that they may afford to work 
cheap, and their maſters to ſell cheap: 
This chain of concluſions is ſo obvious 
and natural, that it is at once taken upon 
truſt, and conſidered, contrary to all ex- 
perience, as matter of reality. But the 
truth is, workmen work to live; and if 
four days earnings are ſufficient to main- 
tain them ſix, they will be idle the remain- 
ing two. This, beyond all doubt, is the 
reaſon for the foregoing aſſerted facts being 
true. There is not a more pernicious evil 
to manufactures than idleneſs among the 
workmen: if they ſpend a day or two in 

7 . | the 
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the week without work, it hurts them 
when they do work — their labour during 
the time is loſt to the ſtate and cheap- 


neſs of living enables them to treat their 


maſters in a manner not to the ſervice of 
the buſineſs in general: On the contrary, 
when proviſions are ſo dear that they are 
obliged to ſtick cloſe to their work for a 
maintainance, the trade has the benefit of 
all their labour——and buſineſs goes on fo 
regularly that the maſters are enabled to 


ſupply the markets cheaper than when a 


great plenty allows the workmen to earn 
in a ſhort time what will ſuffice for their 
maintainance during a longer. Thoſe, 
ſays the author of the Conſiderations, who 
are concerned in the manufactories of this 


kingdom, know, by experience, that the 


poor do not labour, upon an average, 
above four days in the week, unleſs pro- 


viſions happen to be very dear. When 


this is the caſe, a general induſtry is im- 
mediately created, the poor crowd about 
the houſes of maſter manufacturers, beg- 
ging for work almoſt at any rate: The 
quantity of labour then offered tends to 
lower its price, and the populace work five 
or ſix days in a week inſtead of three or 

M1 . 


1 
four, becauſe they cannot live by working 
leſs. The very reverſe of this happens 
when wheat and other proviſions are at a 
low price. Tippling houſes and ſkittle- 
grounds are then crowded, inſtead of their 


maſter's court yard; idleneſs and debauch- 


ery generally take place; labour grows 
ſcarce, and maſters are obliged to ſeek it, 


and court tie labourer to his work, Ex- 


perience evinces that this is the true, tho' 
melancholy ſtate of the caſe; and from 
hence it appears, that the poor might live 
comfortably by working fix days in the 
week, even though neceſſaries were taxed 
double to what they are at preſent.” 

It is a little remarkable that ſo many 
authors of credit thould fall into the com- 
mon opinion, that proviſions being cheap, 
is an advantage to manufactures; from the 
deceitful conclufions mentioned above. 
M. Dangueille obſerves, that © The em- 
ployment of men "is augmented by con- 
ſumption; conſumption by a good mar- 
ket, which depends upon the price of 
work; which like wiſe follows the price of 
the neceſſ iaries of life“. And another re- 
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marks, that The natural plenty or 


ſcarcity of the products of the earth, ne- 


ceſſary for the ſuſtenance of life, deter- 


mines the price of proviſions, and the 
price of proviſions determines the price of 
labour in every buſineſs and occupation 
whatſoeverF.” Some of theſe writers, 


however, fall into palpable contradictions 


whenever they extend their combinations, 


« Whatever raiſes the neceſſaries of life, 
raiſes labour, and conſequently every thing 


that is produced by labour 9,“ ſays one 


of them; and yet preſently after remarks, 


when ſpeaking of pariſhes being obliged to 
keep their own poor- So that when 


proviſions are cheap, they won't work 
above half the week, but fot or idle away 


half their time . It would puzzle any 
one who advances theſe opinions to account 
how any circumſtance which cauſed ſuch 
idleneſs ſhould lower the price of manu- 
factures: And it is very obſervable, that 
the authors above quoted, do not enter in- 


to an examination of the * they 


4 Laws and Polit, 4 N 
9E ay on the Cauſes 7 the Decline 9 , Trade 
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advance, but take the matter upon truſt 


and of courſe; the laſt ſpeaks of it in dif- 
ferent ligbts, and the leaſt examination 
involves him in a contradiction from hav- 
ing adopted a general opinion, without a 
previous and attentive conſideration. | 
Thoſe who have taken the contrary fide 
of the queſtion, uſe arguments of a diffe- 


rent nature, founded in facts and univer- 


ſal experience; for, beſides the authors I 


have already quoted, others muſt not be 


forgot. One, ſpeaking of Birmingham, 
obſerves, In that town great numbers of 


women, children, and infirm perſons, even 


moſt of thoſe in the pariſh workhouſe, 
-having been engaged in the manufactures, 
the undertakers have reduced to a ſurpriz- 
ing degree the price of every article they 
have taken in hand. The people of Ge- 
: neva, one of the cheapeſt and moſt induſtrious 
places in Europe, were beat by them out of 
the manufacture of enamelled tays, which 
they had for a long time monopolized ; the 
founding, gilding, and laquering ornamen- 
tal articles in metal, have been carried by 
them over all. other Places 1 in a molt extra- 
ordinary manner *. Now the price of 


* Wiſeum Ruſticum, Vol. vi. p. 95, 2 
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roviſions at Birmingham, if we will be- 
lieve the diſcontented authors, has been 
much higher than abroad, from whence, 
according to their concluſions, Geneva 
ſhould have gained the ſuperiority, the 
contrary of which 1s the truth. Sir William 
Temple likewiſe, forming a compariſon 
between Holland and Ireland, ſays , For 
if we talk of induſtry, we are ſtill as much 
to ſeek, what it is that makes people in- 
duſtrious in one country, and idle in an- 
other, I conceive the true original and 
grounds of trade to be, great multitude of 
people crouded into ſmall compaſs of land, 
whereby all things neceſſary to life become dear, 
and all men who have poſſeſſions, are in- 
_ duced to parſimony; but thoſe, who have 
none, are forced to induſtry and labour, or 
elſe to want. For a proof that land and 
maintainance, being cheap in America, 
and labour at the ſame time dear, ſee the 
Obſervations concerning the increaſe of man- 
kind, peopling of countries, &c. Philadelphia, 
1751. annexed to the Intereſt of G. Bri- 
Zain, with regard to ber Colontes, p. 50, 51, 
52, Sc. all contrary to the common no- 


tions 


4 IVerks, Vol. 1, p. 69. Fel. edil, 
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tions of proviſions cheap,. fattures 
the ſame. | 
From the foregoing facts and remarks, 
may we not juſtly draw ſome very impor- 
tant concluſions? Does it not appear, Fin, 
That agriculture is the true foundation of 
all the wealth which can flow into this 
nation——whether it be immediately from 
commerce or manufactures? Secondly, 
That we have vaſt tracts of uncultivated 
land, and much cultivated in an incom- 
plete manner; and that our firſt, and 
moſt important buſineſs ought to be to 
advance the culture of the whole to the 
higheſt perfection. . Thirdly, That this 
great improvement ſhould take place 
before any encouragement 1s given to 
increaſe the number of manufacturers, it 
being proved, that, until ſuch cultivation is 
complete, the generality of them are a pre- 
judice to the ſtate, in hat circumſtance of 
not being employed about the mo impor- 
tant concern of it. Fourthly, That it is in 
the higheſt meaſure impolitic, in any degree 
or manner, to obſtruct the free ſale of the 
earth's productions, on a ſuppoſition that 
ſuch a l will be of advantage to ma- 
nufacturers.— or on any ſuppoſition 
=D 1 what- 
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whatever; ſince ſuch management is proved 


very bad, from all experience. 

Theſe are the plain corollaries which ap- 
pear to me naturally ariſing from a fair 
ſtate of the foregoing caſe; I hope I have 
ſufficiently proved the truth of moſt of 
the facts, and the great probability of the 
reſt, from which JI have drawn the above 
ne 
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AVING, as I think, my beloved 
countrymen, proved the vaſt and 
ſuperior advantages of agriculture, I ſhall 
next examine ſome pecuhar and ſtriking 
methods of encouraging it, —and inquire 


into its preſent ſtate. In this letter, I ſhall 


confine myſelf to that great foundation of 


diverſity of opinion, the Exportation of 


Corn. 


In all ſuch matters as theſe, it is much 


the moſt ſatisfactory method of treating 
them, to diſplay, firſt, the facts (and luck- 
ty this ſubject will afford me many very 


remarkable ones ;) and ſecondly, draw ſuch 


concluſions from them, as readily ariſe 
from their nature. 
The exportation of corn firſt received a 
bounty in the year 1689; and, as it has 
by many been thought to advance the price 
of wheat at home, by that means ſtarving 
our own manufacturers to enable foreign 
ones to work cheap, it is, in the firſt place, 
neceſſary to inquire into this ſuppoſition, for 
common talk, or news. paper declamation, is 


of 


1 

of no authority when arguing againſt fact. 
The prices, &c. of corn I know have been 
publiſhed often before, but it 1s abſolute- 
ly neceſſary to inſert them here; I ſhall be 
as ſhort in my abridgements as poſſible; 
but ſuch facts are the foundation of every 
juſt argument that can be urged for or 
againſt any meaſure. 

The following table, ſhewing the mean 
price of wheat at Y/indſor market at ſeve- 
ral periods, for one hundred and ſixty- 
nine years, is what I ſhall firſt offer to the 
reader. 


| Years J. s. d. Tears I. s. d. 
From 1594 to 1612 19 „ % 
N 1613 w 1097 5 69 2 8 5% 
1638 to 1662 25 2 15 8 
1003 to 1687 25 2 5 3: 2525 38 
1688 to 1712 25 2 2 
1713 to 1737 25 2 © 76 7 75 2 2 55 
1 18 2 


1738 to 1762 25 


By this it is evident, that wheat has 
been cheaper the laſt 75 years, ſince the 
bounty commenced, than it was for nine- 
ty-four years before. It is farther obſerv- 


able, that for the firſt ſixty-nine years, the 
price of wheat was continually riſing, and 
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fince the bounty was given, it has beeti 
. continually ſinking ; which ſeems to be a 
plain proof that this ſinking of the price 
was owing to the bounty. 1 he twenty 


five years from 1663 to 1687 are ſtated 


ſeparately ; becauſe in that period a duty 
was firſt laid on the importation of corn ; 
which, with two additional duties after- 


wards, amounted almoſt to a prohibition ; 


the conſequence of which is here viſible 


in the price, for wheat, which for many 
years before was riſing, did at this time 


fink more than ten ſhillings a quarter *. 


Notwithſtanding the plain evidence of 
theſe facts, yet a late writer has ventured 
in a very hardy manner to call ſuppoſi- 


tions of the bounty reducing the price at 
home, vulgar errors, and to deny the truth 


of it from theſe very tables; his reaſon is, 
« That wheat was 17 8. 9 d. + per quarter 


dearer during. the firſt ten years after the - 


bounty took place, than it was during the 


ten years preceding a * firſt 


See E. S.'s very ſenſible n, Muſeum 22 


vol. vi. p. 22. 


+ The Occaſion if the Rees: of Proviſions, ty a Ma- 


Cs p-. 12, 
place, 


. 
FFC 1 
r . : : 


1 
place, the aſſertion is falſe, for the average 
price from the year 1679 incluſive to 1688 
incluſive, is 21. 3s. 1d. and from 1689 to 
1698 (and not throwing out the year 


1690, as the author does for no reaſon, 


but its being accidentally a low one) is 
21. 128. 11d. the difference is only gs. Iod. 
which is little more than half what he 
fays; and even if the year 1690, zs thrown 
out, the difference is only 138. 3d. ſo that 
accuracy is none of our author's perfecti- 
ons. In the next place the preceding ten 


years happen to be part of the twenty-five 


thrown by themſelves in the above table, 
on account of a duty being then firſt laid 
on imported corn, which, as I have ob- 
ſerved before, had a viſible conſequence in 


finking wheat more than 10s. a quarter. 


There could not therefore be a more miſ- 
taken way of ſtating the effects of bounty, 
which certainly deſerves to be conſidered as 
it appears in the variation of prices exhi- 
bited in that table. | 

It is impoſſible that a ſtronger proof 
than this ſhould be advanced, of the cer- 
tainty of the aſſertion I made before, viz. 


the exportation of corn gives plenty, and 
conſe- 
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ever be thought paradoxical. 


48 ] 


conſequently cheapneſs at home; and now 
I may add, that preventing our receiving 


any from abroad is attended with the ſame 


effect. 


Theſe facts bear ſo . the appear- 
ance of paradoxes, that I have heard num- 


bers laugh in ridicule at the very mention 


of them: and the poor of this country 
treat them with a ſcorn which ſometimes 


breaks into riots. Yet ſtrange as the 


mere aflertion may ſound, the proofs of 


the truth of it are ſo clear and ſelf- 


evident, that the wonder is it ſhould 
But 


farther 


The 
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The fourteen higheſt Were The fourteen kiobeſt p prices 
prices of wheat before the | /ince the 1 | 
bounty was given, ate 48. 
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= Laſt period cheaper | £ 3 
3 than the firſt by 5 gone 5 


? This inferiority of price is a ſufficient 
anſwer to thoſe who aſſert, that ſuch a 
2} prodigious exportation as we ſometimes 
carry oh, when the crop abroad fails, 
raiſes the price in ſome particular years to 
a height unknown- before the bounty, and 
intolerable to our own poor. 

But there is another circumſtance not to 


A N 


the nation, for nothing but ſuch a plenty 


l 30 J 


be forgotten, which is clear, ſtriking, and 


deciſive : the price of all other things is ad- 
vanced a fourth part within theſe hundred 
years ; owing, in ſome meaſure, to a vaſt 
extenſion of commerce, which has render- 


ed money ſo much more plentiful than be- 


fore; but probably in a much greater de- 
gree, to the infinity of our paper currency. 


'F herefore the foregoing prices do not diſ- 


cover: the real ſinking of that of wheat, 
unleſs we deduct from every year the pro- 
portion of the riſe of the price of other 
things: this will diſplay the vaſt plenty of 
corn, which the exportation has given to 


could be attended with a conſtant lowering 


of the price. 


This fact is fo very clear and evident, 


and the concluſion, that it is all owing to 


the exportation, ſo very natural, that the 


reader is deſired never to forget the cer- 


tainty of it; nor, whatever ſeeming con- 
tradictions there may appear between the 
quantity exported, and the greatneſs of the 
effect, ever to doubt of this firſt fact and 
foundation of all our reaſoning :: it is fo 


of giving total credit to it. 


* * 


very fare that he needs not be apprehenſive 


As 
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"dd 
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tory, and authentic account. 


3 1 

As the exportation has been of this great 
advantage to the ſtate, let us next enquire 
into the immediate profit of it, ariſing 
from the ſale of the corn. Of this it will 
not be at all difficult to lay before the rea- 
ders of theſe letters, a very clear, ſatisfac- 
The reg1- 
ſters of the , quantity exported, which 


were laid before the parliament, extend no 


further back than 1697; 1 ſhall therefore 
inſert the extracts I have copied from that 
your”: | 


| AccouxT of CoRn EXPORTED from 
1697 to 1765. 


Quarters. 
Barley 251, 689 
Malt 623, 345 
Oatmeal 2,015 
Rye 238,985 
Wheat 552, 867 


B. 


"2,688,964 


From 1697 to 1706, 9 Years. 
Grain, 


Value. 
207,644 2 1 
2374.00 | 
22494 3 7 

288,777 © 3 
1,002, 071 17 9 


a 


£: 1874994 10 6 


From 


* See th Tradts, on the wk Trad ad Go n Lows 
P. 133. 


1 Tt was an omiſſion in the firſt Alon Þe thats Let- 
ters, not to add an explanation of the price here charged 


for 


1 


From 1706, to 1726, 20 Vears. 
. Quarters. B. Value. or 
Barley 433,237 2 404,354 15 4 
Malt 4,381,205 o 2,628,723 0 © 
Oatmeal 11,922 © 16,690.19 6 
Rye 789,618 6 „ ; 
Wheat 2,518,213 4 4,448,843 17 © ; 
| 8,134,106 5 L. 8,420, 704 14 o : 
From 1 726 to 1746, 20 Years. L | 2 
Barley 590,080 523,696 13 3 
Malt 23,871,332 2, 322,793 10 © 


6 
3 4 | 
Oatmeal 45,932 3 61,051 15 4 
Rye F 517,53 19 11 
4 
7 


Wheat 4,461,337 6,054,828 8 9 


—— ——— 


10,080,224 323 


a. 4 n 


a 


9.488, 703 


A 


for malt, which I ſhall copy from the ſame au- |? 
thor, page 115. where © The price of barley is ſaid to 1 
be the fame as that of malt, deducting 3s. 7d. fer 
1 for making: which is however to be under- 
ſtood of that made for home conſumption only; for, 
by ſtatute 3 G. 2. c. 7. ſect. 14 and 15. three quarters 
of malt is to be allowed for every two quarters barley, 
when malted for exportation, and the bounty is paid 
accordingly. Now two quarters of barley. having been 
worth, on the average, only 36s. we ought not to ſup- 
poſe three quarters of the malt ſet down in the ſaid ac- 
count as exported, worth more, 1. e. 125, per quar- 
ter.“ RN ö 5 : 5 a 3 


C From 


Th” 
12 * 
{7 


BW. 
From 1746 to 1765, 19 Years. 
Grain. Quarters. B. : Value. 


Barley 1,268,088 1 1,157, 130 

Malt 4, 777, 303 6 2,866, 38 2 

Oatmeal 67,186 4 91,8211 

Rye 939,580 7 990,474 16 11 

Wheat 6,800, 017 I 10,766,693 15 7 
13,852,176 3 15,872,502 16 9 


TOT U 


- Years. Quarters, B, - © - ns 


9 1,668,904 © 1,874,994 10 6 
20 8,134,196 5 8,429,704 14 0 
20 9:488,703 7 10,080,224. 4-2 
19 13,852,176 3 15,872, 502 16 9 


68 331439989 7 C. 36,257,466 8 6 


If theſe totals are not ſufficient to open 


the eyes of every perſon prejudiced againſt 


the exportation of corn, I know not what 


will: Think of the vaſt number of hands 
the raiſing theſe thirty-three millions of 


quarters employed ! Think of the number 


of ſailors the ſhipping (all our own) em- 
ployed, which carried out this corn! The 


very freight of which amounted to above 


three millions ſterling. Think, therefore, 
my countrymen, of one branch of our ex- 
ports, bringing in forty millions ſterling! 


This forty, as I have elſewhere obſerved, is 
E 3 of 


US} 


of an equal value with one hundred and 
twenty millions worth of manufattures ex- 
parted, if wrought from foreign materials, 
ele are facts which ſpeak like a 
trumpet in favour of this noble and truly 
beneficial meaſure, which is the founda- 


tion of our national wealth, not only in the 


mere amount, however conſiderable, but 


in an infinite variety of intereſts affected 


by it, —and the moſt certain reſource we 
can ever depend upon. 

It 1s eagerly remarked by thoſe _ 
will not allow that the exportation of 
a commodity increaſes it, that it is 
impoſſible ſo immenſe a quantity as 
thirty-three millions ſhould have been ex- 
ported, and yet the quantity at home been 
on the increaſe, But ſuch people do not 
ſufficiently confider how much a lively de- 
mand and quick ſale encourage the cultiva- 
tor to proceed in his buſineſs with ſpirit and 
alacrity ; new ground is broke up, and the 
plough triumphs! But as theſe aſſertions 
do not ſatisfy prejudiced people, who are 


alarmed at the /argeneſs of the whole ; 


J thall here ſhew them how ſmall a pro- 


portion the exportation bears to the whole 


1 


The 


2 
©, Cd 


1 


The ingenious author of the Eſays on 
Huſbandry reckons the arable land of the 
kingdom at fifteen millions of acre, 
«© From theſe fifteen millions,” he goes on, 
« we will deduct a third part for fallow- 
land each year, (Note: : Wwe are Senft ble this 
allowance is too great in fact, but it is what” 
ought to be in all countries where huſbandry is 

rightly managed) and then there will be 
left ten millions of arable acres de facto. 

From theſe ten millions let us ſubſtract one 
fourth part of the grain raiſed for feeding. 
and fattening cattle, &c, (comprehending 
what is deſtroyed by birds, inſets, and 
the like) and another fourth part for malt- 
ing, diſtilling, and ſeed-corn*, and then 

the reſidue will be five millions for making 

| bread, or raiſing leguminous crops like 
field peaſe, or cultivating field potatoes, 
&c. which ſupply the place of bread. Five 
millions of acres of wheat, barley, rye, will 
at an average of three quarters per acre, 
produce fifteen millions of quarters .“ 
5 wy By 

* I have no conception that the conſumption cauſed 
by cattle equals theſe articles. 


+ E/ays on Huſbandry, p. 8 5. This moſt accurate lt 
ingenious author, appears to fall into ſome miſtake at 
page 5 in 1 that England in a fruittul harveſt 

E 4 can 


1 
By this account, the quantity of bread- 
corn is fifteen millions of quarters; but by 
the following it amounts only to about 
nine millions and an half; however, field 
peaſe and potatoes are not „ 


can produce corn enough(! U pon ſuppoſition that none was 
ſent into foreign countries) to ſupport its inhabitants 


for four years.” But being in the ſame paragraph with 1 
a ſtate of exportation taken from Mr. Dangueille, 1 ap- 4 
prehend this likewiſe is advanced on his authority, but 4 


moderated ; for he aſſerts, —* That England, ſince ſhe 
has made corn an object of commerce, has augmented 
her culture to ſuch a degree, that one good crop will 
yield the nouriſhment of five years.” Avant, & Deſa- 
want. de Ia France & de la G. B. p. 84. The Three Trafts 
ſufficiently prove the impoſſibility of this. The author 
remarking on his preceding papers, obſeryes—““ From 
them it appears we depend more immediately than molt 
men imagine for our daily bread on providence, whoſe 
gifts are ſo equally and regularly dealt out, that it very 
rarely happens, notwithſtanding the uncertainty of the 
ſeaſons, on which the whole in'appearance ſo much 
depends, that the annual produce of the earth is not 
equal to the neceſſary ſupport and wants of man, pro- 
vided he is not wanting on his part to endeavour to ob- 
tain it by a due application to that labour to which he 
was at firſt condemned, and from which he never can 
be diſpenſed with ; for let him exert all his {kill and 
abilities to the utmoſt; it ſeems impoſſible for him to 
obtain ſo great a ſurplus, as to have it in his power to 
forbear to till the ground, even for one year; ſince he 
muſt be thirty- four years ſtoring it up in common crops : 
he muſt therefore throughout his life ſubſiſt by a con- 
tinual labour and conſtant dependance on Him, who 
hath promiſed, that leed- -time and harveſt ſhall never 
_ FE OO: 203. 
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General accounts of Coxx conſumed, &c. 


Growth. Conſumed. Export. Import. 


Barley 4,603,272 4,433,125 f 171,253 1,106 


Cats 4240,47 4,252,725 3737 15,515 
Rye 1,063,052 1,030,000 36.591 2,939 
Wheat 4.046, 603 3.840, co 2 10,7% 1 4. 168 


— 


* 


—— 


13.954474 
Seed Fo 1395-447 


_ 


15,349,921 13,555,850 422,352 . 23,728 


—_—_ 
— 4 


+ It is neceſſary here to remark, that this table is 


tranſcribed from the Three Tradts on the Corn Trade, 


for the fake of the concluſions which ariſe from it, and 
not becauſe there is any certainty of its being accurately 
exact: the ingenious author framed it with as much 
care and attention as can be expected of any one, but 
ſome of his ſuppoſitions will admit of doubt; for 
inſtance, page 201. rating the conſumption of corn by 
hogs, he allows two buſhels to each, to fat them, 1 
ſuppoſe he means ; but this allowance is extremely 
ſhort of truth: No bacon hog can be fatted on 
corn alone, with leſs than two quarters, or ſixteen 
buſhels ; and a porker that weighs eight, nine, or ten 
ſtone (14 1b.) will ſeldom be fat with leſs than a quar- 
ter, and often ten buſhels; beſides which circumſtances, 
we ſhould remember that the diſtillery is much leſs ex- 
tenſive than it was, and that hogs ſo fatted, being all 
of them large, eat probably more than two buſhels 
each, for few diſtillers depend entirely upon their waſh, 
purchaſing large quantities of corn for their hogs. 
How therefore it is poſſible to reduce the mean price 
to two buſhels, I have no conception : I venture this 
remark, the rather to ſhew that this author is more un- 


der than over the truth when he ſtates the conſumption; 


and conſequently the exportation bears the leſs pro- 
portion to the whole quantity. £4 1 


1 The ſeed is called one ſenih. 
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My chief motive for inferting this ac- 
count is to ſhew the reader the proportion 
between the different quantities; as this 1s 
a point of very great importance to wy 


preſent argument. 


The export 1s bare one r ſecond part | 


of the conſumption; one thirty-third part 


of the growth excluſive of the ſeed; one 
thirty-fixth part of the growth including 
the ſeed; and not near one third of the ſeed 
itſelf, ſuppoſing it only one tenth of the 
growth'®, | 


* When the exportation ran the higheſt ever known, 
1750, it ſurpaſſed the ſeed only one twelfth part 
Three Tratis, p. 144. —and it is remarkable that year 
the price at home was ſo low as 32 5 6 d. per quarter 
and the next year 38's. 6 d. Indeed the price falls 
at home in proportion to the quantity exported ; ; ** 
will appear by the following table: | 


Years. Bounty. Prices: 
1746 99385 . 1 0 
1748 202637 | Eads beg 
1749 228566 1 © 
1750 325405 8 


Avant. & Deſavant. p. 92. From this little ſketch, Jev 


the enemies of the bounty cry out, that we give a pre- 
mium'on foreign manufactures, by feeding their work- 
men, and ſtarving our own, which are the common 
cant phraſes; and as contrary to fact as light is to 
darkneſs, which is fully proved by this table: Where» 
in we find the price at home, falling in proportion to 
the quantity exported, until that quantity became ſo 
immenſe, that the very bounty amounted to above 
$99,009 7. when the price was the loweſt of all. 
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If we ſuppoſe the four millions of 

uarters of wheat, the produce of one 
million ſix hundred thouſand acres, which 
is two quarters four buſhels per acre (near 
I believe the medium) then the export wall 
only amount to one buſhel per acre, of 
wheat. From this remarkable fact, let 
the enemies of the bounty determine the 


exportation to be the cauſe of the high 


price of corn! They may come to this 
determination if they pleaſe—but it muſt 
be while they are blinded with prejudice: 
——Converſe with the moſt ſenſible culti- 
vators in every county of the kingdom, 
and learn of them whether they think a 
buſhel a0 acre any material deficiency of 
crop they will anſwer No; that 7 


| . never complain of any crop that fell only 


a buſhel ſhort of their expeftation. That a 
deficiency in the crop infinitely oftener 
extended to a quarter and a half or two 
quarters. See therefore how much more 
likely it is, that a light crop ſhould raiſe 
the price, than the exportation : in fact, 


Lorn being at a high price in England, is 


7 | never 
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never owing to the exportation, but to a 


deficiency of crop * 


So far indeed ba! the bounty been from 


raiſing the price of corn at home, that, as 


I have before proved, it has conſtantly 
lowered it; and here lies a vaſt ſaving to 
the nation, which is not conſidered by 


thoſe who plead againſt the meaſure. Since 
the bounty, wheat on an average, has 


been nine ſhillings and three pence per 
quarter cheaper than before, if reckoned at 
the mean fineneſs of quality, and the 
Wincheſter meaſure in quantity f. Now 
the ſaving of this ſingle article in 68 years 
(during which time accounts have been 
laid before parliament) amounts to up- 
wards of one hundred millions ſterling. The 
gain thereof to the nation ariſing from the 


* The quantity exported from England is but a ſmall 
part of the general demand; for a modern author 
obſerves, —-** That Poland ſells 7 or 8, ooo, ooo of 
buſhels to one million of Eigland's: if Poland had a na- 


vigation proper for the buſineſs, and open all the year, it 


is probable that England would fell none at all.” Principes 
et Objervations Occon:miques, tome 2. p. 18 5. 1767. If 


the caſe was ſo, we ſhould find a yet higher bounty 
neceſſary, or feel millions of evil conſequences z ; for 


from the time of our being beat out of the exportation, 
we ſhould want a ane e at home. 


- | Three Tracls, p. 43. 
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bounty, amounts clearly to one hundred 

and forty millions! without reckoning the 

infinite variety of hands e by ſuch 
additional cultivation. 

But let us for a moment examine the 
arguments commonly uſed againſt the 
bounty; and for this purpoſe I ſhall extract 
the moſt ſtriking ſentiments which I have 
met with; and oppoſe to them ſuch facts, 
as I think will beſt prove. pay miſtaken 

principles. 

I find the- following poſtage, in a well 
known tract .“ The laws which give 
a bounty on exported corn, fiſh, and fleſh, 
are very prejudicial to our manufactories; 
for wages depending on the high or Iow price, 
corn, fiſh, and fleſh bear; the bounties on 
their exportation, ſerve only 70 feed 
foreigners cheaper than our ' own people, to 
run away with our trade: the pretence of 
encouraging. tillage, by a bounty on corn, 
can have no weight now, fince our great 
Improvements 1n huſbandry, much leſs if we 

erected magazines of corn in every county 
againſt times of ſcarcity ; foreigners never 
buy proviſions till they want them, and then 


* An Eſſay on 1 Cauſes of the Deline of foreign 
Trade, I 744- p 30. | 


they 


[ 6 
akin muſt have them, whether wwe give boun- 
ties or no. Bounties on exported corn, 
fiſh, and fleſh, ſerve 70 feed the French 
cheaper than our own people; to run away, 55 
not only with our woollen, but alſo our filk, © 
inen, and iron manufattures; every thing 
we can undertake, all trade, all naviga- 
tion. II have thrown the paſſages into 
_ ztalicks, which immediately demand an- 
ſwering. Wages depending on the high or 

kw price: Note, this is the very author 
who is already detected, p. 39 and 40, of 
an abſolute contradiction in this very mat- 
ter, when he ſays, that workmen when pro- 
viſſons are cheap, will work but half the week. 
I have already proved that this combina- 
tion is falſe, and as I ſhall in every article 
avoid repetitions as much as poſſible, I 
diſmiſs this particular, eſpecially as the 
author diſproves in one paſſage, what he 
advanced in the other. z2dly. To feed 
- foreigners cheaper than our own people, to run 
away with our trade. I am not inquiring 
whether our trade be really declined or 
not; if it is, I ſhould attribute it much 
ſooner to the price of proviſions falling than 
to their ng; my preſent purpole is to 
prove that the Conſequences deduced 1N this 
| pallage 
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paſſage are falſe: So far has the exportation 
been from raiſing the price of food upon 
our own people, that it has lowered bread 
95. 3 d. per quarter (ze page 60.) and it js 
likewiſe eyident (page 58.) that the bigber 
the exportation runs, the lower is the price 
at home. 3dly. F we erected magazines of 
corn in every county. Let us hear what the 
excellent author of the Eſays on Huſbandry 
| fays to this propoſal, —* I ſhall ay little 
in this place concerning public granaries, 
notwithſtanding the late excellent diſcove- 
Ties and improvements made by du Hamel, 
Pegenas, Intieri and others; becauſe upon 
the whole I think public granaries quite 
detrimental, rather than ꝝſeful, in a free 
ſtate like ours. National, and even pro- 
vincial magazines of corn will naturally 
produce monopoly: and an undue fear of 
famine *,, joined with much anxiety. about 
hoarding, up grain ( which will put a ſtop 
to perten is one of the ſureſt methods 


: x Metus ! in  deteriora ſeroper inclinatus eſt interpres. 
| ode * J. xxvii. Sec. 44. 


Plurima verſat: 
| Pelkmns; in dubiis augur, timor. 
STAT, Theb. J. il. v. 5. 
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1 know; of bringing on a dearth *: nay, | 
ſuppoſing the care of national magazines 
was committed to the management of the 
moſt ſenſible and beſt principled men that 
can be found, yet how few would engage 
in ſuch an undertaking—without propoſ- 
ing to themſelves ſome ſort of recompence 
for their trouble? And of courſe the œco- 
nomy of a private merchant muſt not be 
expected from publie undertakers, or at 
leaſt from their ſucceſſors . Thus much 
upon the abſurdity of the plan, provided 
it was practicable; but J ſhall in the next 
place introduce the ſentiments of another 
writer to] prove it totally impracticable. The 
ſenſible writer in the Muſcum Ruſticum, 
who ſigns himſelf E. S. has given a very 
juſt and ſatisfactory eſtimate of the prime 
coſt and expences of erecting granaries 
ſufficient for three years conſumption” of 
wheat, which is the loweſt that can be 
ſuppoſed. The buildings, wheat, and con- 
ſumption in buying amount alone to 
24, 128, 2 50 J. and the annual ex pence of 


* La Crainte de manguer des graines, & les precau- 


tions qui reſultent, entrainent dans Pecneil que Von 
veut eviter. | Police des s Grain, P. 23. 


+ Page 116. | 


intereſt, | 


1 

intereſt, attendance, Cc. to 2,500,000 l. 

The profit upon the wheat ſold, and the 
bounty together, will ſcarce pay half this 
expence *. This 1s an irrefragable anſwer 
to the ſcheme of granary building : if any 
further one was neceſſary, the circumſtance 
of being an hundred and two years in 
ſaving the quantity, by means of the ſur- _ 
plus of our crops, would, I apprehend, 
fully ſuffice. 4thly. Foreigners, when they 
want proviſions, muſt have them whether we 
give bounties or no. This, ſurely, is the 
weakeſt argument that ever could fall from 
a man of ſenſe. This writer is very ſan- 
guine for our affording our manufactures 
cheap to foreigners : Why ſo? ſince by a 
parity. of reaſoning they muſt have them, 
when they wanted them, whether our care 
was great or little; than which nothing can 
be more fallacious. When they want corn, 
they muſt have it ; but does 1t therefore 
follow that they muſt have it from us? 
Whoever will afford it cheapeſt, will com- 
mand the market; and if the ſale is a 
public benefit, public money ſhould be 
uſed to beat out competition. Facts ſpeak 


* Vol. vi. p. 409. 1 4 | 
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clearer than any arguments; we all know 
that the Swedes purchaſed very conſiderable 
quantities of corn of us, till ſome years 
ago, a prohibition on exportation ſtopped 
our ſupplying them in a time of need, 
which was attended with ſo great an effect, 
that from that time they ſet about the 
buſineſs of cultivation with ſuch vigour, 
that ever ſince they have ſupplied them- 
ſelves, and exported a ſmall quantity. 'To 
imagine that foreigners, when they are in 
want, uu buy of us, is a mere idle notion: 


It is calculated, that Poland alone, exports 
ſeven times as much as we (ſee page 60) 


beſides which, Barbary and Sicily fend 


forth vaſt quantities; not to mention 


France, whole exportation. ſince 1764 has 
been conſiderable. The fertility of theſe 
countries is much greater than that of Bri- 
tain; what therefore ſhould give us the 
market, but the ſkilful application of a 


bounty! Let us diſcontinue it, and we 


ſhall ſoon find, that foreigners will feed as 
well without us, as with us. _ 5thly. To 
feed the French cheaper than our own people ; 
io run away, not only with our woollen, but 
alſo our ſilk, linen, and iron manufattures. 
The compariſon of Birmingham and 
Geneva, 


1% i 


Geneva, already quoted, is a capital an- 


ſwer to this objection. Our linen manu- 
factory has been conſtantly, to this day, 
on the increaſe. We purchaſe raw filk in 
Italy, and re- export it thither again, ma- 
nufactured into ſtockings, even to com- 
manding the market; and as to the wool- 
len manufacture, the French cut us off 
from ſupplying them, even before the 


bounty was given in England, and their 


gaining upon us in the Spaniſh market has 
ever been palpably more owing to the con- 
nection of the courts, by having a French 
family on the throne of Spain, than to 
underſelling us; for quality conſidered as 
well as nominal cheapneſs, our woollen 
cloths are ſold all over the world cheaper 


than the French. But whatever 1 inaccuracy 


there may be ſuppoſed in theſe circum- 
ſtances, it matters but little, in anſwer to 


this paſſage ; becauſe the bounty has been 


ſo far from feeding the French cheaper 
than our own people, that it has ſunk the 


price ſo greatly at home, as to reduce it 


lower, taking a number of years together, 
than in any of the manufacturing coun- 
tries of Europe. Holland, the principal of 
all, cats her bread a third dearer than 

F 2 England. 
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England. Suppoſe the bounty had ſuch 
an effect, it could amount to no more 


than itſelf, or 55. a quarter; whereas, it 
has ſunk the price at home gs. 7 d. which 
is 45. 7 d. cheaper, with the additional 


difference of the amount of the freight | 


and charges to foreigners. In whatever 


light, therefore, we view the objections to 


the bounty, brought by Sir Matthew Decier 
in this paſlage, they will be found evident 
miſtakes. 

The author of The Preſent State of Great 
Britain and North America, advances opi- 
nions that have as little foundation in 
truth: he ſays——*< The greater cheapneſs 
of corn proceeds from the many im- 


provements in agriculture ſince the bounty 


was granted, particularly in the ſowing 


graſs- ſeeds and turnips, with the great 


improvements that have been made in 


ploughing, marling, liming, and other- 


wiſe manuring of lands; by which twice 


as much land is rendered fit to bear corn, 
and particularly wheat, as was before; or 
as we ſhould now have without theſe me- 


thods of cultivating and manuring, which 


were not known in former times. Theſe are 


owing to the improvements made in all 
other 


: 
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other arts and ſciences, and not to the 

bounty on corn; however, that might 

have encouraged the farmers to ſet about 

theſe improvements when they come to be 

known. We ſhould not therefore de- 
ceive ourſelves with the notion of render- 

ing corn cheap, by ſupplying our neighbours 

cheaper than ourſelves, Was Britain to con- 

vert her corn to her own uſe, and to promote 
her trade and manufactures by the plenty 
which the land affords, it would be much more 
for her benefit, than toſtrengthen her enemies 
and rivals by theſe her own reſources, 
This would be a much greater encourage- 
ment to the landed intereſt than all the 
corn that is exported, Trade and manu- 
factures raiſe the value of lands much more 
than the exportation of corn. And the power 
of the nation would be enlarged with its 
trade and navigation, and a much better 
ſecurity obtained for lands and every thing 
elſe. Was this nation to convert her na-- 
tural plenty to her own uſe; ſhe need not 
be in daily fear of being inſulted by her 
enemies, whom ſhe ſupports. Agriculture, 
it is true, is the firſt thing to be conſidered, 
and encouraged by all nations; but if ſhould 
ve tp maintain our own people, and not our 
F 3 | "mn; 
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enemies: if a bounty is neceſſary for that 
purpoſe, it ſpould be given to our own, and 


not to foreign workmen; or at leaſt we 


ſhould put them upon a level, and give a 


bounty upon the one, as well as the other, 
The bounty on corn is only intended to 


encourage the growing of it ; and that 1s 
much more promoted by our own people 


than by foreigners *.“ 


I have gone through the diſagreeable 
talk of tranſcribing this long-winded paſ- 
ſage, which contains ſo little meaning, that 
that littte might have fair play: it is a 


mere ſtring of vulgar prejudices, which 


one would apprehend were picked up in 
the workſhop of a manufacturer. But 
to the anſwer:—1ſt. Theſe methods of cul- 


tivating and manuring, which were not known © 


in former times. The dogmatical aſſer- 


tions of ſuch an author as this, who, in 


another part of his book, talks of the im- 
provement of ſowing beans in a poor ſoil, 
in the fame breath with buck-wheat, are 
not to b: liſtened to in oppoſition to the 
well founded knowledge of a Mr. Harte, 
who ſuthciently POO + that, inſtead of 


* Pape 62. 
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theſe methods being owing to the improvr- 
ments in all arts and ſciences, they were 
known long ago, and many of them 
more practiſed than at preſent. See his 
Eſſays on Huſbandry x. Nor ought we to 

forget 

* The paſſage is too much to the purpoſe to be 
omitted. I ſhall next obſerve, by way of caution to 
the reader, that we are too apt to give the name of mo- 
dern improvements, to ancient practices of huſbandry, 
upon their being revived amongſt us; for many uſeful 
inventions have been (in a great part at leaſt} loſt, or 
forgotten unaccountably, deſidia rerum, internecione me- 
moriæ inductæ; and hence it will appear to all perſons 
converſant in books of agriculture, that neither we 
nor our neighbours in foreign countries, have made ſo 
many diſcoveries and improvements, for a century paſt, 
as one is apt to imagine at firſt ſight. It is therefore 
the buſineſs of a candid writer to be % to the preſent 
age, and not ꝝnjuſt to preceding ages.—Twl has no 
right, or even pretenſion, of laying claim to the drill- 
plough, which had been uſed in ſeveral European coun- 
tries, almoſt half a century before he ſet pen to paper. 
Nor owe we the field-turnips to Tall, but the 
Flemings; and that as long ago, as in the middle of the 
laſt century.—The nature of all ſorts of manures, was, at 
that time, perfectly well undexſiood, —Folding ſheep and 
wheel-ploughs were thoroughly known in England yur 
ing the reign of Henry VIII. Nay, in here and there 
an inſtance, our induſtry has been inferior to that of our 
predeceſſors ; or, at leaſt, it may be obſerved, Priſce- 
rum aut cura frertilior aut induſtria felicior fuit. We 
plough leſs, and ſow later than they did. Marle (the 
moſt laſting and cheap of all manures, which may be 
found in numberleſs pariſhes throughout this kingdom) 
known and uſed much leſs at preſent, than in the 
2 | "T4 = 
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forget the reproaches which Fitaberbert 
(whoſe book was printed, if I recollect 
right, in 1540) caſt on his countrymen 
for ſeeing ſuch numbers of marle pits uſed 


in ancient time, but then diſcontinued, 


Turnips are very unluckily coupled with 
the manures, for they are not by any 
means an improvement which advances 
the culture of bread corn, but the con- 
trary; they are uſed to prepare the land 


for ſpring corn alone; and when culti- 
vated in rich ſoils, prevent the ſowing 
Wheat; for the fallow year which uſed al- 


ways to be followed by wheat, is converted 
into a turnip- crop, which is ſcarce ever ſuc- 
ceeded by that grain. From all which 
circumſtances it is extremely evident that 
huſbandry is not indebted for its preſent 
ſtate to the im provements of arts and ſciences, 
ſince all the great improvements in 1t were 
known and practiſed centuries ago——but 
the exportation ' of corn did not then give 


them their preſent vigour ; the knowledge 


two preceding centuries, In a word, few manures of 
much conſequence have been lately diſcovered, except 


peat aſhes; the ſowing of which is confined within a 
circles of 20 miles diameter, though peat (of more or 
lels valuable kinds) js to be found in moſt counties cf 
our OY One: 8 190, 1975 1 
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and practice were in the nation, but it was 


the bounty on exported corn which ren- 


dered them ſo general, and animated all 
men to ſuch a degree of ſpirit in breaking 
up uncultivated lands. If that meaſure 
had not been attended with ſuch an effect, 
it would have been a moſt aſtoniſhing 
phenomenon; 

Poſſibly it will be ſaid, How can the 
bounty have proved an encouragement to 
agriculture, if it has really ere the 
price of corn to us? ſince high prices are 
the greateſt encouragers. In anſwer to 
this, it is to be obſerved, that high prices 
in ſome particular years are of no compa- 
rable advantage to regularity of prices. 
Notwithſtanding corn was ſo much dearer 
before than /ince the bounty, yet prices 
have not experienced ſuch vaſt fluctuations 
as formerly; for inſtance, to be 47. and 
41. 5 s. per quarter, and to drop ſoon to 
11. 65. and then preſently to riſe again to 
31. 55. and 34, 6s. But even ſuppoſing 
ſuch fluctuations had been experienced lat- 
terly, 1t would prove nothing againſt the 
preſent argument, becaule prices were for- 
merly conſtituted as much by the corn im- 

ported, as by that grown; fo that in years, 
„„ | . . when 
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when the farmer ought to have had a 
great price, he had very poſſibly a ſmall 
one, on account of foreigners reaping bet- 
ter crops. A very low year (and fome were 
fo low as 1/. 55. a quarter; diſcouraged 
them from ſowing, which raiſed the price 
again, and then foreigners poured in their 
corn to the ruin of our own cultivators. 
And it is obſervable, that if accounts fur- 
ther back than 1595 are conſulted, the 
fluctuations are prodigiouſly greater. 
2dly. Supplying our neighbours cheaper than 

au ſefves——to maintain our own people, not 

eur enemies— bounty to our own workmen, not to 
foreign ones. If the remainder of the paſ- 
fage contains any meaning, it may be diſ- 
cerned in theſe touches; but what I have 
repeated fo often, 1s a very clear anſwer ; 
that the whole is a falſhood; for fo far has 
the bounty been from cauſing ſuch effects, 


| 

1 that it has lowered the price of corn at 
= home very conſiderably ; fo much, that 
the greateſt manufacturing nations in 


Zurope, eat dearer bread than the Eugliſs; 
and thoſe who purchaſe the corn on which 
the bounty is given, pay dearer for it, by 
nearly the amount of the bounty, than ve 
ſhould eat it at home, had no bounty been 


7 given; 
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given; and without ſuppoſing wheat to 
have roſe in price proportionably with 


other commodities, which is a ſuppoſition 
there is no reaſon to make. 

zdly. Was Britain to convert ber corn to 
her own uſe, it would be much more for her 
benefit. I ſhould agree entirely with this 
author, could the thing be done; but can 
any one ſuppoſe that were the exportation 
of corn prohibited, the ſame quantity 
would be grown? and manufactures and 
population encreaſe in proportion to the 
former ſurplus? Nothing further from the 


truth. Plentiful years would come, and 


the ſurplus finding no vent abroad, would 


regorge upon the markets at home, and 


ſink the price ſo much, that manufacturers 
and all kinds of workmen would ſpend 
half their time at ale-houſes, and in idle- 
neſs; the farmers would not be able to 
afford to ſow, and then exceſſive bigh 
prices would come; which fluctuation, 
with its conſequences, would ruin manu- 
factures, as well as agriculture, and the 
truth of the maxim ſo often repeated, 
proved as clearly as it at preſent is in ſome 
other countries, that. they who grow not a 
ſurplus, cannot grow a ſufficiensy, But this 
10 75 author, 
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I 
author, in the point now under conſidera- 
tion, contradicts himſelf as palpably as 
Sir Matthew Decker did on the ſame ſub- 
ject; for, but the page before, he ſays, 
« Among the other advantages of the trade 
and exportation of corn, the greateſt per- 
haps is, that it ſerves the nation for a 
public granary ; it is only the bounty and ex- 
fportation that encourages the farmer to grow 
more corn than is conſumed ; and thereby to 
provide the nation with ſuch a flore, which 
Supplies it in time of want. Thus the expor- 
tation is a granary which ſupplies the na- 
tion in time of ſcarcity, and for that rea- 
ſon, ſhould be carefully huſbanded and preſerved 
in times of plenty. And as an article of 
trade, corn 1s, perhaps, more valuable 
than any one in the kingdom.” Can any 
one believe that theſe ſentiments, which 
are ſo extremely juſt, are but two pages off 
the preceding quotation, in which it is 
aſſerted; Was Britain 70 convert her corn 10 
ber own uſe, it would be much more for her 
benefit. Does ſhe not, according to the au- 
thor's own ſentiments, in the other paſſage, 

convert 1t to the moſt beneficial uſe ? 
As to the ſcheme of giving a bounty to 
our own workmen, which he enlarges 
upon 
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upon in various parts of his work, it 


would be totally impracticable, infinitely 


_ expenſive, and open in the execution to 


numberleſs frauds and abuſes; and were 


all thoſe objections got over, and the plan 
executed, it would do more miſchief than 
good: for it would be a ſure means of en- 


couraging idleneſs, with all the concomi- 
tant ill effects, ſet forth between the 33d 
and 42d pages of theſe Letters. 

Some writers go even further than thoſe 
I have quoted, and affert—*< By draining 


the kingdom of this moſt eſſential produc- 


tion of the earth, the price of corn 16 
greatly enhanced to our own people *,” But 
this being nothing but a mere aſſertion, 
deſerves no particular anſwer. In another 
paſſage he uſes ſomething like an argu- 
ment, and therefore deſerves more atten- 
tion.“ But if the bounty is the cauſe of 
our growing greater quantities of corn, I 
{hall be glad to learn from the advocates 
for this meaſure, how it happens that all 
parts of the kingdom do not grow greater 
n of corn? that one county in 


* The Cauſer of the Dearnef of Proviſions affi ined. 
GLOUGESTER, 1766. p. 24. 


particular, 
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particular, and that none of the largeſt, 
has ſome years exported nine parts out of 
ten, of all the barley that has been ſhipped 
for foreign markets, though all, coun- 
tics are cntitled alike to this bounty ? If 
they anſwer, the lands of this county are 
better than thoſe of any other, then the 
goodneſs of the lands, and not the bounty, 


is the caule of their growing greater quan- 
tities of corn. If they ſay, the fituation of 
that county is more convenient for expor- 


tation, then the ſituation, and not the 
bounty, is the cauſe, Sc. Sc.“ 
Norfolk, Japprehend, is the county here 
meant; but as to the mere aſſertion of its 
exporting nine parts out of ten of the 
total, it is too extravagant to gain credit: 
the author forgets the exportation from 


Hull; but if it amounts to an half, a third, 


or a fourth; or whatever proportion is 
fixed upon; I have little doubt but that 
county will be found to yield nearly a 
Proportional quantity; for there are many 
five counties which do not produce ſo 
much barley as Norfolk; it is therefore a na- 
tural conſequence, that the quantity exported, 


mould be in proportion to the quantity rai ſid. 


21 whether the ſuperiority of Norfolk be 
owing 


F an 1] 
owing to ſoil and ſituation or not, it either 
way proves nothing againſt the bounty; 
becauſe thoſe circumſtances moſt certainly 
exiſted equally ſtrong before the bounty, 
and yet they were far enough from cauſing 
that increaſe of tillage which has enſued 
ſince. The bounty acts by enabling Eng- 
land to ſell as cheap as other countries. 
* Spazn, for inſtance, wants corn; and Bar- 
gary and, England have it to ſell: of what 
' account. is the foil and ſituation of parti- 
7 cular counties in the latter, if there is the 
fleaſt degree of ſuperior cheapneſs in the 
3 product of the former; ot if they are 
upon a par ?——but then comes the bounty, 
and turns the ſcale at once. If an expor- 
tation of corn was only allowed, and 
without a bounty, Norjoik would, never- 
theleſs (whenever any was exported) poſſeſs 
the ſame ſuperiority : if none was exported, 
the caſe would be the ſame: does this 
local variation of ſoil, and other circum- 
ſtances, prove any thing againſt the expe- 
diency of ſo general a meaſure as the 
bounty? The argument is nothing but 
quibbling upon words. 2215 

But to proceed to another paſſage, writ- 
L ten in the ſame ſpirit, © Wos uld gentle- 
1 men 
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men have a bounty given when corn is 


very dear, or when it is very cheap? It 


certainly ought not to be given when corn 
18 very dear; becauſe it will enhance the 
price of what is conſimed at home, and 
bring on a ſcar city « or famine. It is unne- 
ceſſary to grant it when corn is very cheap, 
becauſe the lowneſs of the price will be a 
ſufficient inducement + for foreigners to 
purchaſe it. But ſuppoſe corn in other 
exporting countries, is as cheap or cheaper 
than in England, how is the ſurplus of 
plentiful years then to be ſold? Not at all. 

It would remain at home, and be attended 
with all the fatal conſequences ſo often 
mentioned. "Thoſe countries which export, 
have an equal chance with us, for crops 
above the common produce; and to ima- 


gine that we have a monopoly of corn, or 


can for one moment command the market, 
while others ſell one farthing cheaper, is 


an abſurdity too ridiculous to deſerve an 
anſwer. Corn may eaſily be too cheap at 
home, for the proſperity-of our manufac- 
tures; but can never be made too cheap to 
foreigners ; becauſe, the cheaper we ſell, 
the more certain we are of the market; 


and I am very clear in my private opinion, 
that 
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that, ſuppoſing we lower the price ſo much 
to foreign manufacturers, as many of 
theſe authors aſſert, the effect is of no good 
conſequences to them, ſince a low price, 
which is not perfectly regular, and none 
that depends on importation can be abſo- 
lutely ſo, only encourages idleneſs. Manu- 
factures flouriſh no where ſo well as in 
Huolland; where living is dearer than in 
any country in Europe, but then it is re- 
gularly ſo: however, I advance this as an 
opinion, but do not venture it by any means 
as an aſſertion. | 
Sir James Steuart, in his celebrated 
work lately publiſhed, has the following 
remark, “ The population of the Bri- 
7tfh iſles is not ſtopt for want of food; 
becauſe, one ſixth part of the crop is 
annually exported. I anſwer, that it is 
ſtill ſtopt for want of food, for the expor- 
tation only marks, that the home- demand 
is ſatisfied; but this does not prove, that 
the inhabitants are full fed, although they 
can buy no more at the exportation price. 
Thoſe who cannot buy, are exactly thoſe 
who, I ſay, die for want of ſubſiſtence : 
could they buy, they would live and mul- 
tiply, and no grain, perhaps, would be 

G ex- 


FT 

Exporte>®*,” There is a capital miſtake 
in this pailage ; ; inſtead of the exportation | 
amounting to a ſixth of the crop, it ſcarcely 
riſes to a thirty-third part; which is ſo 
prodigious a difference, that J queſtion, 
whether the author would have drawn his 
concluſion, had his facts been ſo very diffe- 
rent : however, I ſhall ſuppoſe the caſe as 
it is here ſtated; and venture to aſſert, 
that none can die for want of ſubſiſtence, 
who have any induſtry to keep themſelves 
alive: nay, if they are totally without in- 
duſtry, and corn at twice the exportation 
price; our Poor-laws are ſo extremely 
faulty, that they would nevertheleſs be 
fed: but of this, more hereafter. As to all 
that purſue any employment, of whatever 
kind it is, they moſt undoubtedly may be 
fed; and that well too, at the higheſt 
prices wheat has been at of late years ; 
and in caſe their families are very large, 
their parochial aſſiſtance is by many de- 
grees too conſiderable, to ſuffer a ſingle *' 
perſon in the whole kingdom to ſtarve. | 
And let any one acquainted with the poor 
of this kingdom, conſider, if thoſe who 


An Inquiry into the Principles of Political Occonomy, 
Vol. 1. p. 10. 
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4 
expend ſuch conſiderable ſums in tea and 
ſugar, can live in a country, where the 
neceſſaries of life are too dear. Indeed, 
this argument of Sir James's, by proving 
too much, may poſſibly be found to prove 


nothing: for if corn ought to be ſo low 
that all can buy, it muſt be ſo low that all 


may have it for next to nothing; which is 
impoſſible: otherwiſe, according to his own 
concluſion, they periſh; for if they are 
indolent enough not to work above one day 
in ſix, corn muſt be cheap indeed, to be 
cheap enough for them! And there can 
be no doubt, but if it was at a certain 
price, their idleneſs would extend even to 
that degree, and what then would become 
of manufactures. I leave any one to judge, 
—— Wages, however, would riſe greatly; 
for the men would be to be bribed to do 
common work, All, therefore, that Sir 
James can mean to prove, is, that the idle 
fart of the poor may periſh, from not being 
able to buy corn at the exportation price, 
if the public does not buy it for them. ——[ 


will grant this axiom freely; but very 


little reflection will prevent any one from 
believing the induſtrious poor will ever be 1 in 
the ſame predicament. 
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As blind as ſome, in this country, may 
be to ſuch immenſe advantages, foreigners 
are not: the late proceedings of the French 
ought to create in us an horror at the 
| 1dea 


* M. de Bouldinvilliers remarks with great juſtneſs, 
after ſpeaking of the excellency of marling — Si on 
remonte a la premiere cauſe de cette nouvelle methode 
qui a augmente en general les productions de la terre 
en Angleterre, on la trouve dans la ſage politique 
d'une gratification ẽtablie en 1689, par acte du parle- 


ment, pour Vexportation de ſes propres grains. Au 


lieu que, dans les autres etats, les particuliers payoient 
au gouvernement pour leur ſortie, celui-ci au contraire, 
paya les particuliers. Tous les moyens ordinaires, 
praftiques juſqu' alors pour augmenter les productions 
de la terre, avoient été ſuperflus, ou au moins, peu 
utiles.— Avant cette Epoque Vagriculture d'Angle- 
terre Etoit au rang des mediocres de Europe. Tant 
que cette monarchie ne penſa qu'a fa propre ſubſiſtance, 
elle ſe trouva preſque toujours audeſſous de ſes beſoins; 
le plus ſouvent obligee d'avoir recours a Fetranger 
pour completer ceux de la nation; mais lorſqu'elle 
fit de ſon agriculture un objet de commerce, Ja culture 
de ſes terres devint une des plus abondantes de l Europe. 
Sans ce coup d'Etat, le mieux combine de tous 
ceux qui ont encore paru dans la politique moderne, 
 FAngleterre n'auroit jamais ſeme que pour elle- meme; 
car qu'auroit- elle fait du ſurplus de ſes grains? La 
gratification ſeule pouvoit lui en aſſurer la vente dans 
les pays Etrangers ; & par- -a, etre la ſource unique de 
Faugmentation de ſes recoltes, On objecta contre 
ce ſy{teme (car il y a toujours dans les etats des gens qui ne 
doyent que le mauvais cite des reglemens) que donner une 
gratification pour Iexportation des grains, c'<toit tenir 
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idea of obſeructing ſuch a prodigiouſly valu- 
able trade. Popular clamours, raiſed by 


en Angleterre leur ptix plus haut qu'il ne ſeroit fans 
cela, & le donner a PFetranger au- deſſous meme du prix 
de ſes propres marches; ce qui diminueroit le prix de 
la main d'œuvre des autres nations, & augmenteroit 
celui de la ſienne. [1 a ẽtẽ ſuffiſamment prouvẽ 
par la comparaiſon du prix des grains, avant Ja grati- 


fication, avec celui d'apres que le bled n'a point aug- 


menite en Anpleterre, —Mais quand cela efit reellement 
forme un inconvenient; de quel poid pouvoit-il ètre 
mis dans la balance des äàvantages? Comme, par exem- 
ple, celui d'empecher que Pagriculture de ſes voiſins 
ne devint floriſſante reduire la plipart de leurs terres 
enfriche ; diminuer la claſſe de leurs laboureurs; en un 


mot, faire tomber leurs gouvernemens dans un etat | 


precaire, en leur otant les moyens de ſubſiſter par eux- 
memes,— ——Qu'on combine tous les moyens que 
cette monarchie a mis en uſage, depuis un ſiccle, pour 
former ſa puiſſance, & on trouvera que c'eſt à celui - ci 
qu'elle doit particulièrement ſon Elevation, Les 
avantapes qu'elle a recit de fa gratification ne peuvent 
ſe diſſimuler; la face de VAngleterre en a été entiere- 
ment changee. Ce n'eſt que depuis cetteepoque qu'elle a 
joue un premier role & qu'elle a figure avec les plus gran- 
des 8 de l'Europe. Ce ne ſera qu'en adoptant 
ſon ſyſteme de gratifications, que notre agriculture pourra 
jamais figurer a cõtẽ de la ſienne. Non ſeulement Vaug + 
mentation de nos richeſſes le demande; mais notre ſyſ- 
teme politique lui-· mème l'ẽxige.— Il n'eſt pas bien aiſe de 
determiner le point fixe, chez nous, de cette gratifica- 
tion. Les Intertts de la France Mal Entendus. Vol. 1. 
p. 163. TI ſhould not have introduced ſo long a quo- 


| ration in a foreign language, but it is ſo remarkably 


applicable to the paſſage in the text, and ſo very con- 
ſonant to the late and preſent ideas of the French mini - 
ſtry, that the importance of it mult plead the excuſe. 
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intereſted people, ought never to be hear- 
kened to: tis to facts alone we ſhould at- 
tend; and facts will ever diſplay in the 
ſtrongeſt manner, the miſerable politics of 
letting a ſet of idle, debauched, and inſo- 
lent manufacturers carry us by riot 
into meaſures pernicious to the well-being 
of the kingdom. NM 

This ſlight mention of riots, gives 
me an opportunity of remarking, that it 
is never the induſtrious workmen of any 
ſort, that join and form mobs! It is only 
the idle, drunk, and diſorderly ones that 
are ready to take a part in ſuch miſ- 
chievous doings. This, I believe, will be 
found univerſally the caſe: I have expe- 
rienced the truth of it myſelf; and I might 
add, that the more they earn, the more 
likely they are to riot, of which I found 


ſome pregnant inſtances 1n a late journey 


I took through ſeveral parts of the king- 
dom; and which I ſhall fully explain to 
the public in the minutes I took upon the 
road, and which I purpoſe laying before 
them. 


In July 1764, the French King, in the 


molt ſolemn form, iſſued out a perpetual 


courage 


and irrevocable edict, to authorize and en- 
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E 
courage the exportation of corn: and 
nearly at the ſame time another, allowing 
all perſons to trade in corn, and to circu- 
late it frecly throughout the whole king- 
dom . This wiſe and truly political con- 
duct ſhould make us eagle-eyed, to the 
preſervation of ſuch a glorious commerce. 


If we are ſo infatuated as to tamper * with 


+ Theſe remarkable edits were gained (as I have 
been informed, on good authority) through the appli- 
cation of M. Pattulls, a Scotch gentleman, author of 
the Treatiſe entitled Z//ai ſur Þ Amelioration des Terres, 
I 2MO, : 


* A late writer ſpeaks of the French exportation in 
a manner which ought to fill us with fears. We 
reckon the annual exportation, ſays he, of three mil- 
lions of buſhels, to make about 1800 or 2000 voy- 
ages; and employ four or five hundred ſhips: but it 
is doubtful if we have added that number to our for- 
mer one.—Nevertheleſs, in the years 1764 and 1765, 
circumſtances were very favourable to our exportation; 
the defect in the Sicilian crops ſhowed itſelf at the end 
of the autumn of 1763; the firſt ſuccours, and the 
moſt prompt, were thoſe of France. In 1765, Portugal, 
Spain, Italy, and England imported corn from us; the 
granaries of the North were empty, and the crop very 


moderate : notwithſtanding all this, it is evident, that 


in the courſe of theſe two years we have not exported 
more than three millions of buſhels.—Our proximity 
to the conſuming countries, is the reaſon that we have 
broke in upon the exportation of England, more than 
that of Poland.” Obſervations Oecenamiques, tom. 2. 
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the bounty which has gained us ſuch 
wealth, we may expect that our indefati- 
gable neighbours will take advantage of 
ſuch a conduẽt—and meet us as compe- 
titors in every market. This has been too 
often the caſe in other branches of trade; 
heaven forbid it ſhould come to paſs in this 

In all affairs relative to agriculture, we 
ought ever to regard a guinea raiſed by 
cultivation, as materially different in value 
to us from a guinea raiſed by any 
other trade, profeſſion, or buſineſs: in- 
deed its value ſo procured is infinitely 
greater, conſidered as a real ſource of na- 
tional wealth. But never let my country- 
men compare the plunder gained from a 
conquered enemy, or any immenſe private 
fortunes ſuddenly acquired, as of compa- 
rable value to the ſtate with the ſmall, but 
immenſcly valuable ones made by agricul- 
ture. Bravery and conduct exerted in 
the public ſervice, deſerve great reward 
but ſuch fortunes increaſing 
that inequality among mankind which 
is of no influence to huſbandry, ought 
never to be regarded as a public benefit. A 
true politician will ſee at one glance, the 
difference to Fw tate of ten thouſand 
pounds 


(6:00 1 
pounds gained at once by plunder, and the 
ſame. ſum acquired by a diligent and induſ- 
trious cultivator! Great and material is the 
difference. 


If a lively cultivation is of ſuch vaſt con- 


ſequence, ſurely every one muſt allow that 


the true political knowledge is that of the 


actual ſtate of the kingdom, in reſpect of 
cultivated and barren land. Amongſt the 
variety of the ſurveys of counties, and the 
infinity of maps which are perpetually 


publiſhed, I ſhould be rejoiced to ſee one 
which diſtinguiſhed the nature of the ſoil, 


by different colours ; from exceeding rich, 
to waſte and uncultivated : if ſuch ſurveys 


were repeated now and then, they would 


form the moſt certain ſcale, whereby to 
judge of the adminiſtration of the public 
affairs in any age. | 
Having in this manner given my ſenti- 
ments, on the benefits ariſing from a 


bounty on exported corn, and I hope 
proved their juſtneſs; I ſhall in the next 
letter conſider ſome material points in 


the immediate practice of rural oeconomy, 
which are at preſent general topics of con- 


verſation, and deſerve the cloſeſt attention | 


of all true patriots, 
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LETTER III. 


AVINGin my two preceding letters 
proved the great and real importance 
of agriculture to this kingdom; and ſhewed 
that it is the great foundation of all our 
wealth; I ſhall now proceed to inquire 
into the merits of ſeveral practices at pre- 
ſent common in our rural politicks, and 
ſtate as accurately as I am able, the good 
or ill conſequences reſulting from them. 
I might enter into a long diſcuſſion of 
_ encloſures, was it not a ſubject abſolutely 
exhauſted by preceding writers ; and here 
J ſhall refer the reader particularly to the 
Memoires of the Berne Society, in whoſe 5 
valuable volumes much important know- | 
ledge of this ſubject may be gained. The : 
univerſal benefit reſulting from incloſures, 
I conſider as fully proved; indeed fo clearly, 
as to admit no longer of any doubt, 
amongſt ſenſible and unprejudiced people: 
thoſe who argue now againſt it are merely 
contemptible cavillers. 
Their benefit conſiſts in, 1. The vaſt 
increaſe of the earth's products. 2. That 
Eo: Eros of 


* 


1 1 

of the employment of the poor, and con- 
ſequently their number. But ſome will yet 
urge the advantages of a poor man keep- 
ing a cow; they forget, however, that the 
neighbouring farmers have a right of com- 
monage as well as the cottager; and they 
take eſpecial care by means of their flocks, 
to ſtarve every animal the poor peojee can 
think of Ne 


* * *% 


The different circumſtances attending 
large and ſmall farms, are matters now of 
the moſt ſerious attention, Complaints 
are every where made of engroſſing farms, 
as it is called and the cry againſt the 

practice is reſounded from one ſide of the 
kingdom to the other, with every circum- 
ſtance that can aggravate the ill conſequen- 
ces which attend it. I ſhall enter into a 
cool and diſpaſſionate inquiry, into the 
real ſtate of this celebrated caſe : I have 
long conſidered it with the utmoſt atten- 
tion, and will impart to the reader the 
reaſons of the ſentiments I have adopted, 
for and againſt it, on the moſt attentive 


examination. The four heads, under 
which 
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9 
which farms in general are naturally to be 


conſidered, are, 

Firſt, The quantity of produce; and the 

value of it to the farmer and the public. 

Secondly, The number of people employed. 

Thirdly, The different value to the State 
of the hands employed in each. 

Fourthly, Of the difference of advan- 
tage to the landlord. 

And Fifthly, make a few remarks on 
the number of horſes kept. 

Firſt, Of the quantity of the produce, 


and the value of it to the farmer, It muſt 


appear very clcar to every one, who is the 
leaſt converſant in huſbandry, that farms 
muſt vary in the produce according to the 
proportion between the ſubſtance of the 
farmer, and the quantity of the land he 
occupies. The material inquiry to be made 
here, is, Whether a great farmer culti- 
vates his land in a more perfect manner 
than a little one? In conſidering this queſ- 
tion, I muſt make a diſtinction between a 
rich and a poor foil; for whatever doubt 
there may be of the ſuperior advantage 
attending either great or ſmall farms in 
gener ee can be none about them 
when conſiſting of poor lanßCctCov. 
5 Farms 


I 


Farms on ſuch a foil have generally a 


ſheep-walk, and in the preſent mode of cul- 


ture cannot be managed to the greateſt 
advantage, without keeping a flock large 
enough for a fold. Now ſuch a flock 
requires a much larger capital than any little 


farmer can poſſeſs; for did he poſſeſs it, 


we may naturally ſuppoſe he would no lon- 
ger be a little farmer: and yet a late writer 
has blundered ſo egregiouſly, as to call the 
ſmall farmers the breeders of our ſheep 


„ The ſmall farmers, the breeders, and 


nurſers of our ſheep and horned cattle; 
the raiſers of our bacon, butter, cheeſe, 
poultry, Sc. are baniſhed from their native 


ſoil, &c.*” This language of declamation 


and nonſenſe, has not one fact out of fifty 
millions to ſupport it, even in pretence : 
he muſt be a novice, indeed, in rural 


economy, who does not know that the 


ſmall Farmers keep no ſheep; ſeldom any 
cows, and yet fewer hogs——As to the ar- 
8. of poultry, 1 have nothing to ſay to 

; becauſe its being either cheap or dear, 


18 1 matter of perfect indi ifference to the 


* The occaſion 7: the dearn, ef proviſions, by a manu- 
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1 
good of the public. Theſe writers, whoſe 


only merit is that of caviling at the time 


preſent, contradict in one paſſage, what 
they huzza for in another they would 
have little farms in one page - and argue for 
plenty of ſheep in another Another cir- 
cumſtance to be conſidered, is, the courſe 
of huſbandry ſuch light ſoils are generally 
thrown into, which conſiſt very much of 
turnips and ray-graſs with clover; theſe 
crops require, if well managed, more cattle 
to conſume them than the flock, and theſe 


are generally either a dairy of cows, or a 


| ſock of other horned cattle. All this whole 
courſe of huſbandry, is ſuperior to a ſmall 
capital. It is generally reckoned, that the 


buſineſs of folding goes off very ſlowly with 


leſs than four hundred ſheep: I know of | 


no flock that conſiſts of leſs. Theſe, at ten 


ſhillings a ſheep, alone amount to two 


hundred pounds; one fourth of which 


ſingle ſum 1s ſufficient to ſtock a little farm. 


Again: a light foil, generally ſpeaking, 
has under it a bed of marle or clay, 
which is the common manure uſed for it 


and I may add, c uſed for it by all 


good farmers on ſuch a ſoil. To marle or 
* an acre of poor land, cannot be done 


under 
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Tm 
under three pounds, if effectually per- 
formed. Indeed, when the manure is 
ſhell marle, called in Suffolk cragg, 
much fewer loads are ſufficient ; but, 


as all I have ſeen lies deeper than marle 


or clay, the expence of getting at it 


is the heavier. Three pounds per acre, is 


an expence infinitely too great for any little 


farmer, I could offer other reaſons to 


prove that it would be a ridiculous prac- 


tice to parcel out a poor country into 


ſmall farms that it would never tend to 
the improvement of the ſoil——and that it 
would gegerally be attended with the ruin 


of the farmers, who were ſo imprudent 


as to rent ſuch farms: nor ſhould we for- 
get that chaſes, foreſts, and other waſte 
lands, are in general of the poorer caſt. 
—— The caſe of rich lands, however, ad- 
mits of more doubt. ' 
Farms may be divided into ſuch as em- 
ploy one plough two large farms 
very large ones, and grazing farms. 


But it is neceſſary to explain the original 


of my ideas of theſe diſtinctions. I am 
pretty well acquainted with the huſbandry 
of ſeveral counties, but know little con- 
cerning thoſe farms, in ſome which are 
en- 


——_—_— 
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entirely cultivated by oxen. Thus I am 
not able to point out the ſize of thoſe in the 
oxen- counties, which anſwer to one or two, 
Se. horſe ploughs. What I mean by a plough, 
is one man and two horſes, no driver, 

If we examine the generality of little 
farms, we ſhall find theſe circumſtances 
attend moſt of them. The land lett at a 
much higher rent, than the neighbouring 
middling and large farms cultivated 


with one plough——one cart kept, which, 


with the addition of ladders, ſerves by 
way of waggon for the carriage of corn, 
hay, Sc. On ſome, however, a Vaggon is 
kept, and then a tumbril beſides.— The 
cows, if any, of a poor and ſtinted kind 

no ſheep kept. Theſe are generally the 
chief circumſtances relative to the ſtock. 
Such a farm as this, being the firſt ſtep 
which thoſe labourers, ſervants, or others 
in general take, when poſſeſſed of money 
enough to begin buſineſs, it is of courſe 
entered upon the moment they have 
wherewithal to ſtock it.— The horſes that 
are bought are ſcarce ever ſtrong and able 
to endure hard work, as there is a material 
difterence between the price of ſtout horſes, 


and what 1 we uſually ſee in a little farmer's 
| 8 | ſtable, 
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ſtable. This fi ngle article is attended with ns 
inconſiderable loſs to the farmer; for it is : 
a matter of fact which needs no illuſtra- 9 
tion, that weak horſes will not perform the 1 
buſineſs of a farm ſo effectually as ſtrong 1 
ones, and thence refults a conſtant balance 
againſt him, when compared with a far- '4 
1 


r 


4 mer able to take a larger tract of land. The 
| 2 keeping only two horſes, entirely debars 
3 all purchaſing of manures, (unleſs they are 
3 of ſo expenſive a nature, as to be of very + 
little bulk; and ſuch are ſcarce ever bought it 
by any but rich farmers) which are of vaſt 1 
4 conſequence to thoſe lands ſituated within A 
reach of towns. It is ſurprizing what 
areat benefit coal-aſhes and mortar rubbiſh 
are of to ſtiff lands beſides the great 
quantities of horſe, hog, and cow-dung 
that are to be procured in that manner. 

All the reſt of ſuch a little farmer's 
fackle is weak and inſufficient for the 
due culture of his fields; and jit may eaſily 
be conceived in idea, as well as verified by 
experience. that there is a conſtant loſs 

Swing to ſuch deficiency of ſtrength in the 
cattle and implements: this loſs leaves the 
farmer the leſs able (in bs opinion) to reſt 
his lands at proper periods for fallow-years 
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5 
or to be content with ſowing crops by 
way. of fallow, which do not draw much 
nouriſhment from the ground; as theſe 
crops are not of ſuch ready ſale as corn, 
but generally require cattle to be bought 


to eat them off. Theſe little farmers are 


equally deficient, in keeping their fences in 
ſtrong and impenetrable order ; deepening 
their ditches, and hollow-draining their 
wet fields—all points of no inconſiderable 
1mportance. Laſtly, (as the general con- 
ſequence of all I have advanced) I muſt 
add, that from the moſt attentive obſerva- 
tion, I have great reaſon to believe, that 
the crops raiſed by theſe little farmers, are 
ſcarcely ever equal to thoſe of their more 
ſubſtantial neighbours. It is therefore very 
clear, from theſe circumſtances, that the 
quantity and value of the produce of little 


farms are the leſs, on account of their 


being ſo ſmall; and of courſe the occupier 


and public both ſuffer *. 
As to the next diviſion of farms, thoſe 


which are cultivated with two ploughs and 


four horſes; a very great part of the 


4. 


The ſmall farmers cultivate corn with much leſs 


economy than large ones. Obſervations Oeconomiques, 


tom. 2. p. 71. 1 
2 objec- 


199] | 
objections to the firſt, are in theſe removed. 
If there is a ſufficient quantity of graſs- 
land in the farm, and the farmer's ſtock in 
general equals his umber of horſes, we may 
ſuppoſe the four horſes are four ſtout ones, 
fully anſwerable to their work: in this caſe 
the buſineſs of ploughing and harrowing 
may be duly performed, and four horſes 
are ſufficient for the bringing purchaſed 
manures on turnpikes; but this circumſtance 
does not extend to other roads. Four horſes 
will Itkewiſe do fgr employing two tum- 
brils at carting A, chalk, earth, or other 
ſoil mixed in compoſt dung-hills, to ad- 
vantage; which work (if ever done) goes 
off very ſlowly with the little farmer. In 
the next place, the rents of thoſe farms, 
which require four horſes, are ſeldom ſo 
high as the others; and the farmer is 
neceſſarily a richer man, and conſequently 
more able to improve his land by the pur- 
chaſing ſome manures, and raiſing more 
from cattle properly kept at home. 

It is very clear, therefore, that the land 

occupied by a tenant who keeps four 
Horſes, muſt be much better cultivated 
than when farmed by the man who keeps 
but two; of in other words, the quantity 
1 2 and 


E 
and value of produce may be infinitely 
greater, both to the cultivator and the 
public. be | 
The next ſcale of farms I rank under the 
title of /arge ones, viz, thoſe that are tilled 


by fix to a dozen horſes, or nearly thoſe. 


numbers. It is only men of conſider- 
able ſubſtance that can maſter, in a proper 
manner, theſe farms. I4hall only obſerve 
in general, that theſe men are yet more 
able than the latter claſs to put all the 


ſprings of a perfect culture in motion. The 


article of purchaſing manures is (on turn- 
pike-roads) within the power of four 
horſes, but the farmers who keep only 
that number ſcarce ever do it. It is the 
claſs now before me, who improve their 
fields in that manner, and in any ſitua- 


tion, as to roads, unleſs they are fo ex- 
tremely bad, as to render the work too 


expenſive to anſwer. All kinds of huſ- 


bandry- improvements are executed with. 
ſpirit by rheſe men: advantage is taken by 


them of all occafional and accidental ma- 
nures :——They drain all their wet lands 


keep their fences in admirable repair 
plough and harrow their lands thoroughly: 
——and above all, are rich enough at any 


time, 
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time, to purchaſe a ſufficient ſtock of cattle 


for conſuming all fodder, turnips, &c, on 
the premiſes, and thus are never induced 
to paſs by the fallow-crop, becauſe unable 


to command the ſtock neceſſary to eat it 


off. Theſe are generally turnips and clo- 
ver; and there is a great difference between 
ſelling the turnips, and letting them be 
carried off the farm; or feeding ſheep or 
black cattle with them on the paſture fields: 
and between making hay of the clover, 


and feeding cattle with it in the winter ; 


or ſeeding K*. 


In 


*The effects of a vigorous culture, ſuch an one as the 
great farmer is here ſuppoſed to practiſe, are finely 
painted by the admirable author of the Eſſays on Hu- 
bandry. « The more an huſbandmaa gains, the 
more, generally ſpeaking, he becomes vigilant, frugal, 
and induſtrious. In proportion, as the farmer thrives, 
the land improves : and this is the meaning of the French 
proverb, Tant vaut Phomme, tant vaut la terre. Such 
a man being once placed above the reach of want, has 
the means of hiring better ſervants, and maintaining a 
larger ſtock of cattle ; making or purchaſing manures 
trying experiments, or deviſing improvements. In 

oportion as he cultivates more land, he acquires more 
knowledge, and gains greater profit ; till at Jength he 


begins to love huſbandry, and values himſelf on a 


profeſſion which increaſes his little ſtore, and gratiſies 
his vanity into the bargain. Under ſuch a cultivator, 
you ſee, ig one place, waſte lands rendered arable, or 
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In theſe, and every other inſtance that 
can be named, this claſs has the advantage 
over the laſt, and of courſe, infinitely over 
the firſt, The neceſſary conſequeince is, 
that the quantity and value of the produce 
of the land in their occupation, exceed, 
both to themſelves and the public, the 
quantity and value of that in leſs farms. 
Ihe fourth claſs conſiſts of thoſe farms 
which require, and are cultivated with a 
larger number of horſes; from twelve to 
twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, and even to 
an hundred. I ſhall vot detain the reader, 
with dwelling on many particulars, rela- 
tive to theſe very large farms: I ſhall only 
obſerve, that there may be many, which, as 


converted into artificial paſtures : this is a true con- 
queſt; an acquiſition and appropriation which en- 
riches bis landlord and himſelf, but injures no man! 
In another place he fertilizes a parched foil by float- 
Ing of it, or bringing little ſtreams to run through it, 
Feed, and cloath it with wholeſome verdu:e; or elſe 
drains moraſſes, where 2bundaice of the ſame water is 
a nuiſance. and decorates the ſoil with rich crops of 
uſeful vegetables, as flax, hops, cole, rape, &c, in- 
ſtead of flags, moſs, ruſhes, and brambles — Such a 
tenant ought to be patronized and not diſcouraged.” 
Pane. 202. But one would think from reading the ill 
founded. and haſty productions of the preſs, at pre- 
ſent, that thefe great farmers who work ſuch ng 
ments were the pes of locicty ! 

1 


its 
1 +8 


I remarked at firſt, are ſituated on an ex- 
treme poor ſoil, with a large ſheep-walk 
belonging to them, which cannot be-occu- 


pied on any ſmall, or even middling ſcale: 


but theſe I mentioned before as exceptions, 


and mean the repetition now as ſuch. In 


rich ſoils, or in ſuch as let for ſeven ſhil- 
lings an acre and upwards, I am clearly of 
opinion, the farmer who keeps from fix to 
twelve horſes, may cultivate his land as 


well, with as much profit to himſelf and 


the public, as the occupier who keeps any 
larger number: 
thoſe who cultivate excefive large farms; 


becauſe the farmer then has more ground 


and buſineſs than he can properly overſee. 
The conſequences to be drawn, there- 
fore, from this review of the ſeveral claſſes 
of farms, with [reſpect to quantity and va- 
lue of produce to the farmer and the pub- 
lic, are as follows; v/z. In the f claſs, 
the produce is the moſt inconſiderable of 
any. In the ſecond, it is much ſuperior to 
that in the firſt, but not equal to what the 
land is capable of. In the bird, the farm 
is perfectly cultivated, and yields as great 
and valuable a produce, as it can do in 
any. In the fourth, it does not yield more 
HA4 | conſider- 
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conſiderably than in the third—and when 
the ſize of theſe riſe towards the height, 
their produce is not fo great as in the third 
claſs I ſhould come now to the laſt 
claſs, of grazing farms; but here I omit 
them, to ſpeak of them hereafter by them- 
ſelves. + 9 | 

And here I muſt caution the reader, not 
to conclude, when I fay ſuch a farm yields 
ſo and fo, that farms fo circumſtanced al- 
ways do yield in that manner: I only mean 
that the generality of ſuch farms produce, 
as I have faid : but vaſt numbers of cir- 
cumſtances may cauſe exceptions to be 
made to every rule; and particularly the 
lands being occupied - by injudicious or 
ſlovenly tenants. It is impoſſible ever to 
advance any maxim in ſo comprehenſive a 
ſtile as to exclude all exceptions: candid 
readers will take a general idea of each 
claſs, without deſcending into circum- 
ſtances which cauſe exceptions, with inten- 
tion to overturn the claſſes themſelves: I 
ſhall by and by examine ſome. particulars 
myſelf, which have a near connection with 
FR: exceptions. „ 
„ 


=y 
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The 


The ſecond head, under which _ 
in general are to be conſidered, is, the mm 


ber of people employed i in them. And in con- 


ſidering this point, I ſhall preſerve the 
ſame diviſion of them into claſſes as be- 
fore. 

The firſt claſs of fades, thoſe which are 
cultivated with one plough, are generally 
managed by the farmer alone: if any ad- 
ditional help is called in, it never conſiſts 
of more than a labourer, now and then at a 


great pinch, as they call it, ſuch as thraſhing | 


| 9 their little all of corn, the moment it 
is in the barn: but ſome of them hire a 
lad for a yearly ſervant, if their farm 18 
not of the loweſt quantity of land which 
two horſes can cultivate; ; in this caſe they 


never hire any labour er. From the minu- 


teſt obſervation I can make, this is nearly 


the number of hands employed vy the far- 


mers of the firſt claſs. 

Thoſe of the ſecond univerſally (unleſs 
they are remarkable hard working men 
themſelves, or have ſons grown to man- 
hood) keep a ſervant, who has the care of 
the horſes, and ploughs with a pair of 
them: beſides this man, they in general 
keep « one labourer regularly, to plough 

with 
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with the other pair, and many of them a 


boy for attending the cattle, harrowing, 


40 other ſlight works of a farm. At 
harveſt or the beginning of the thraſhing 
ſeaſon, they may hire a labourer extraor- 
—_— 

Thus ſuppoſing twenty acres of ond 
the farm which employs two horſes, (I am 
only forming a ſuppoſition at preſent, as I 
ſhall ſpeak of the quantity more particu- 
tarly by and by) and forty for four horſes; 


in this caſe, the firſt maintains the farmer, 
a ſervant boy, and accidentally a labourer 


for a very ſhort time: the ſecond, the 


farmer, a ſervant, a labourer, and gene- 
rally a ſerving boy beſides, with an addi- 
tional labourer at buſy times: thus the 


four-horſe farm employs moſt hands; in a 
good meaſure owing to the farmer being 
rich enough not to depend totally on him- 
ſelf for one plough. 

The third claſs, thoſe from ſix . 


to twelve, vary greatly in the number of 


hands they employ; for many farmers in 
this claſs are rich enough to perfect im- 
provements of ſundry kinds, above the 
purſes of the two former claſſes: and in ſa 


doing employ a great. number of people. 
a0 


MM 
EA 


E 
The ſpirit with which they carry on their 
buſineſs, greatly promotes the employment 
of labourers . indeed chiefly conſiſts in it 
——and it is further to be conſidered, that 
the ſtanding workmen of their farms (or 
ſervants) are, one to every plough they 
keep *. Beſides, the men employed in cart- 
ing clay, chalk, earth, &c. for the im- 
provement of the land, muſt greatly ex- 
ceed thoſe employed in leſs farms: and in 


harveſt, a large farmer always allots one man 


to every twenty acres of corn, of whatever 
ſort, ſuppoſing a common mixture of win- 
ter and ſpring- corn. From theſe ſeveral 


circumſtances, I am inclined to believe, 


that a given number of acres portioned into 
farms of this claſs, maintain more hands 
in general, than either of the two former. 

As to the fourth claſs, I am very much 
in doubt concerning it. When I before 
ſpoke of it, I mentioned the difficulty of 
one farmer's overſeeing and properly ma- 


* Tt ſhould be obſerved, that by a plough is meant, 
the man neceſſary to one that works with one pair of 


horſes a day, eight hours; if a change of horſes and 


men is uſed, as ſome farmers practiſe, ſo as to keep the 
plough going in ſummer ſixteen hours, the caſe is dif- 
ferent, though the ſame as to horſes and men. 


naging 


L 108 J 
raging ſo large an extent of ground as /6me 


occupy who are ranked in this claſs. Now 


ſuch difficulty ever introduces ſome con- 
fuſion, and a confuſed management of a 
farm, as conſtantly tends to the ruinous 


ractice of ſuffering ſeveral hands in an 
Irregular manner to perform what might 


be done by one. I never failed on ſuch 
occaſions to make this remark. Whether 
this circumſtance anſwers in point of the 
number of people employed, to others 


which may be brought on the contrary ſide 


of the queſtion, I am a little in doubt: 
the chief of theſe is the different farmers, 
which might be fixed in the tract of land 


which one occupies; for as to the number 


of labourers or ſervants, I cannot help 
reckonjng them nearly the ſame. However, 
another point ſhould not be fot gotten ; 
which js, that the probability of high 1 im- 
provements which employ a great number 
of hands, lies moſt in favour of the moſt 
ſabſtantial man, or in other words, the 


greateſt farmer. Nevertheleſs, I own my 


private opinion tends towards the third 
claſs, in this reſpect of population; but not 
without doubts, which I take all poſſible 
care of removing. 
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One circumſtance, however, ſhould al- 


ways be remembered, which 1s, that the 


farms of this claſs are generally ſituated or: 
a very poor ſoil; no one ought therefore 
to conclude, that the tracts of land ſo occu- 


pied, would maintain a vaſt number of 
hands, if cut into ſmall farms; meerly 


becauſe it is obſerved in common, that a 
country 1s populous which abounds with 
ſuch. This compariſon is frequently made, 
without attending to the /6:/: and that 
ſingle circumſtance can alone prove the 
comparative population, I know many 
very large farms which could not be culti- 
vated in parcels ſo ſmall as 500 acres. Ex- 


amine the ſandy parts of Suffolk; take 5 0 


view of the farm at Capel, St. Andrew's, of 
near 4000 acres of land. But theſe are only 


conjectures. By making numerous inqui- 


ries, I am able to lay before the reader, 


ſomething of better authority than any 


reflections : It is the number of hands con- 


ſtantly employed by four and twenty diffe- 


rent farmers, of the firſt, ſecond, and 
third claſſes. I have not been able to gain 
theſe particulars of ſo many very large 


farms; nor are the few I have got, re- 
ſpecting thoſe on a poor foil, which is 
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an exception to every thing relative to 
population. The number of acres are the 
arable ones on each farm: had I been 
guided by the total number, the ſcale 
would have been uſeleſs; as population 
would, in all, have been determined by 
the greater or leſs quantity of ſuch, with- 
out depending in any degree on the ſize 
of the farms in general. | 


„„ 
Acres. Handi. 
No. 1 —— 17 — — 1 
2 — 13 — — 1 
agar ni ob, 
r ww one” 
TW LO” 
6 — 26 — — 1 
7 — 22 — — 1 
8 — 30 — — 2 


All theſe, except the laſt, are e cultivated 
by the farmers themſelves. 
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CLASS II. 
CLASS III. 
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In the firſt claſs, there is one 1 te 


every 18 acres. 


Acres. 
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the third, one to 15. 


4 — 88 
6 — 240 


8 —— 100 


2 —— 150 
5 — 160 


In the ſecond, one to 17, 
* 
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And it ſhould be further remarked, that 
the extraordinary hands employed at cer- 


tain times of the year, of which no account 


is taken in theſe tables, are much more 
proportionally conſiderable with the third 
claſs, than the ſecond, and with the ſe- 
cond, than the firſt: which increaſe the 
ſuperiority of the two former. 
Thus, in regard to the number of peo- 
ple employed on the land, whether it be 
divided into farms of the firſt, ſecond, 
third, or fourth claſſes; the following con- 
cluſions are to be drawn from the fore- 
going remarks, vig. That the ſecond claſs 
employs more hands than the firſt— the 
third, than the ſecond—and z7 is zmagined, 
the fourth may employ ſomething more 
than the third ; but then it is ſuppoſed more 
than to loſe ſuch a ſuperiority, in having 
only one farmer on a large tract of land; 
inſtead of ſeveral. Or in one word, the 
third claſs is moſt advantageous to popu- 
lation. | 
And here being on the ſubject of popu- 
lation, I think it may not be amiſs to re- 
mark, That a late political author, ſpeak- 
ing of the connection between the ſoil, and 
the increaſe of the people on it, falls into, 
what 


E 


what appears to me, a contradiction ; for 


he ſays, . The more free and ſimple the 


manners of a country are, cæteris paribus, 
the fewer inhabitants will be found in it &. 
But in another place he aſſerts, " The 
more frugal a people are, and the more 
they feed upon the plentiful productions of 
the earth, the more they may increaſe in 
numbers . Now if frugality of living, be 
not the ſame thing as free and /imple manners; 
or in other words, if a people that live 
frugally, have not neceſſarily ſimple man- 
ners, I am greatly miſtaken, Population 
depends upon the perfection of cultiva- 
tion, and this again, reciprocally upon po- 
pulation ; and ſimplicity of manners, as 
oppoſed to exceſſive luxury, is greatly 
favourable; but that fimplicity of manners, 
which is not attended with frugality of 
living, is of a very equivocal generation. 


* * * 


The third head under which I obſerved 
n in u ſhould be ranked, is the 


* RPO into the Privctle of Palitical Oeconomy A 
Vol. 1. p. 36. 
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Dalue to the State 
them, And here 


"2 

the hands employed by. 
muſt apprehend, that 
the little farmey and the day-labourer are 
to beconlidergd in the ſame degree of pub- 
lie utility, if we are to conſider their value, 
m proportion to their ſubſtance; but this 
will admit of ſome doubt. However, as to 
the firſt claſs of farms, in whatever manner 
ſuch a caſe is determined, ſtill: the little 
farmer and the day-labourer are in gene- 
ral upon a par. From all the obſervations 
have made, I am convinced that the lat- 
ter, when on an equality with the former 
in reſpect of children, is as well fed, as 
well cloathed, and ſometimes as well lodg- 
ed as he would be, was he fixed in one of 
theſe little farms; with this difference 
that he does not work near fo hard. In- 
deed I regard theſe ſmall occupiers as a ſet 
of very miſcrable men. They fare extreme. 
Iy hard——work without intermiſſion like 
a horſe and practiſe every leſſon of 
diligence and frugality, without being able 


to ſoften their preſent lot all the com- 


fort they have, which the labourer does 
not poſſeſs, lies in the hope of increaſing 
their little ſtock * to take a larger 
1 Fa 


3 b Þ 
farm; but this is not effected ſo often, EE 
many people may imagine “. 

Now if the value of people to the State, 
depends in any meaſure on their well- 
being or labour, I ſee no reaſon to rank 
the little farmer above the day-labourer : 
and the circumſtance of having a AM 
belongs equally to both, | 

There is one point which is even unfa- 
vourable to them, that of not anſwering 
the calls of the government, when men 
for the public ſervice are much wanted, In 
ſuch times many labourers enter volunta- 
rily into the ſervice; but no little farmers: 
Now this circumſtance may, or may not 


be of any conſequence z but the fact is true. 


Indeed it would be attended with a good 
conſequence, if, in ſuch a caſe, all the 
men wanted were taken from among the 
manufacturers, becauſe the more little 
farmers, the fewer labourers. 


„lam here ſpeaking chiefly of the loweſt claſs of 
huſbandmen ; the little farmers who rent 30 l. or 401. 
a year : ſuch a man works and fares harder, and is in 
effect poorer than the day-Jabourer he employs. An 
huſbandman thus circumſtanced, is beyond diſpute z 
worthy object of our commiſeration and aſſiſtance.” 

Efays on Huſbandry, p. 205. 
I 2 | - 
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In ſhort, we muſt conclude, that in re- 
ſpect of population, comfortable living, 
and labour, there is no difference to the 
State, between a little farmer and a Gays 


labourer. | 
As to the farms of 3 ſecond claſs; Thee 


_ occupiers are far happier in their circum- 


ſtances, and of more real ſubſtance than 
thoſe of the firſt. Theſe men I conſider 
as very valuable to the State; as the beſt 
nurſery of occupiers for the third claſs; 
and who, as being removed from the very 
drudgery of their buſineſs, are enabled. to 
pay and maintain ſome of that valuable ſet 
of men to the State, the day-labourers; 
thoſe hardy robuſt people who are ſo able 
to bear great fatigues. Theſe farmers, 
and their warm comfortable families, are 
of great conſequence to the well-being of 
agriculture itſelf, if confidered as the firſt 


ſtep to perfect cultivation: the man poſ- 


ſeſled of wealth enough to ſtock a farm of 


this claſs, ſets out advantageouſly to him- 
ſelf and the community: in one of thefe 


farms, he may, in a term of years, ſave 


money enough to advance into the third 


claſs ; whereas, if there was nothing but 
farms of that rank, it would be a matter 


of 


21 


of too much difficulty among country peo- 


ple to get at them. The little farmer is 
always conſidered as the chief tiller of his 


land, and therefore his farm does not, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, maintain him, but his 
labour: now the ſet of men I am at pr eſent 
ſpeaking of, are in a good degree indepen- 
dent of hard labour, and may therefore 
be reckoned as maintained by their farms, 
befides finding employment to day-labour- 
ers. Conſequently, in reſpect to the value 
of the hands employed by this claſs of 
farms, I muſt conclude, that they are not 
only more numerous than the firſt ' claſs, 
but more valuable. 

The third claſs of:. farms, viz. thoſe 
which require from ſix to twelve horſes to 


cultivate them, has hitherto appeared 


the moſt beneficial, both to the farmer and 
the public. In reſpect to the value of the 
hands employed, I muſt obſerve that theſe 


farmers themſelves are men of the greateſt 


conſequence to the nation; of more than 
any I have mentioned yet ; for it muſt be 
very evident, that great public benefit muſt 
reſult from the care, attention, and ſpirit 
with which theſe men expend. conſiderable 
ſums of money, in the moſt advantageous 

"T3 manner 
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manner poſſible to the nation. They are 
alſo highly valuable in forming a deſirable 
claſs of people between the two firſt ſets of 
farmers, and the men of ſmall eſtates and 
others, who cultivate ſmall farms of their 
own. It is likewiſe to this ſet of cultiva- 
tors, that a ſteady and beneficial employ- 
ment of the poor is moſt owing. The 
other hands employed by theſe men are 
chiefly day- labourers; I have already ſpo- 
ken of heir value, which 1s great; now 
this claſs employs more of them in propor- 
tion than the former, as every farmer with 
four horſes hires one man-ſervant (always 
ſingle) and others who keep ten or twelve 
horſes have but two; ſome I have known 
with only one and a boy, the chief of all 
their work lying on their labourers; which 
practice they find more convenient in 
countries where cottages are tolerably plen- 
tiful. Now the employment of labourers, 
who are generally married men, is more 
| advantageous than houſe ſervants, who are 
ſingle: nor ſhould we forget that this em- 
ployment is regular; they have a conſtant 
dependance on their work; whereas, the 
5 lower claſſes 7 them the fits and ſtarts, 
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rations I am clearly of opinion, that. the 


hands employed by this claſs of farms are 


of greater value to the State than thoſe 
employed by the former. 
The next claſs, or very large farms, I 
have no reaſon to ſuppoſe ſo beneficial to 
the public, in the point we are now conſi- 
dering, as the laſt treated of. For thoſe 
_ circumſtances which raiſe the latter above 
the ſecond claſs, do not riſe in proportion 


to theſe : as the third ſet are of ſubſtance 


ſufficient for a perfect cultivation. Now, 
theſe extreme large farms are oftener ſitu- 
ated on a poor ſoil than a rich one, and 
conſequently cottages are ſcarcer, and fur- 
ther removed from the farm-houſes; the 
farmer therefore neceſſarily depends chiefly 
on hired ſervants, of which he keeps a 

number ſufficient for working all his 
ploughs. This 1s a great. prejudice to po- 
pulation, and did not immediately ariſe in 
the ſubject before. | In the next place, 
| ſome of theſe very large tracts of land 
would admit of being divided into. ſeveral 
. farms of the third claſs, which I think I 


have proved to be the moſt beneficial.in - 


every light: by which means the popula- 
tion might be increaſed ; but the value of 
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population certainly would, in the addi- 


tional farmers and their families, This is 
ſo extremely clear, that it will not admit 
of a doubt. 

I therefore, under this head, of the nalue 
to the State of the people employed by the ſeve- 
ral claſſes of farms, draw the following con- 
cluſions, vis. That the firft claſs is the leaſt 
valuable in this reſpect of any; that the 
ſecond is of great value, but much inferior 
to the third, which is ſuperior to the fourth, 
and conſequently the moſt beneficial in this 
reſpect to ne State, 


* * * 


My fourth, general divißzem of the ſub- 


ect is, the diſſerent advantage to the landlord 


of theſe ſeveral claſſes of farms. Or if the 


_ caſes put by way of queſtion, I might ſay, 


Whether it is moſt advantageous to a land- 
lord to portion out an eſtate into ſmall, 
middling, or large farms, in the propor- 
tions I have ſtated in the claſſes? And 
whether any particular claſs is of any ſuch 
ſuperior advantage as to induce a landlord, 


with propriety, to alter an old 2 


ment on that account ? 


As 


| 1 5 

As to the firſt claſs, that of little farms, 
there are two circumſtances to be conſi- 
dered; the largeneſs of rent in their fa- 
vour; and the repairs of buildings againſt 
them. Much has been ſaid concerning 
the breaking of tenants; but from the moſt 
attentive obſervation I have made, and the 
beſt intelligence I could gain, I have rea- 


ſon to believe this matter nearly on a ba- 


lance between different ſized farms; if a 


large farmer fails, the landlord, it is true, 


loſes moſt ; but then for one large farmer 
in ſuch a circumſtance there will be 
many {mall ones—ſuppoling, I mean, 
that both are choſen with the ſame care 
by the landlord. 

The greatneſs of the rent of a little farm, 
is, beyond all doubt, an object of no 
trifling conſideration: and as one can only 
ſpeak, in this reſpect, of things as they are, 
and not as they might be, were ſmall 
farms more common; it may be found in 


value more than equal to the difference of 


repairs, when the buildings are N 
contrived. 

In countries where the generality of 
land in middling and large farms lets at, 
from twelve to fourteen ſhillings an acre, I 
have 
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Have obſerved that theſe little farms carry 
twenty ſhillings——a guinea — and ſome- 
times more, an acre. However, a great 
ſuperiority of rent is always to be obſerved. 
Now what a vaſt increaſe this is, muſt be 
apparent to every one indeed a much 
greater advance, than can be made by any 
other means whatever. . 
The account between this advance and 
the expence of repairs in ſome farms may, 
J believe, be equal; but this muſt 
ever be owing to a ridiculous quantity 
of building: I have often ſeen barns, 
houſe, &c. large enough for an hundred a 
year, on a farm of not twenty. It may 
therefore be eſtabliſhed as a maxim, that 
the gain by rent is often loſt in repairs in 
theſe very {mall farms. 

But on the other hand, I 6 obſerve, 
that a great number of them, which carry 
a valt advance of rent beyond the medium 
of the neighbourhood, have no buildings 
that can 1n the repairs balance that advan- 
tage. I have ſeen many of theſe with an 
exceeding {mall houſe, which might be 
built new for forty pounds——a very little 
barn containing a thraſhing floor, and a 

ſmall 
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fmall bay * for receiving the corn which is 


immediately to be thraſhed; and a ſtack- 


floor for the produce in general. At one 
end a ſtable for two horſes, and at the 
other a houſe for two cows : the whole 
building ſo exceedingly ſmall, that is, fo 
proportioned to the land, that one ſixth 
part of the annual advance of rent 1s ſuffi- 


cient to keep it in repair. Therefore, 


when landlords act thus rationally, in re- 
gard to the buildings, I am fully perſuaded 
that their profit from them would be 
greater than from large ones. It requires 
ſo ſmall a ſum of money to raiſe the build- 
ings complete for a farm of twenty pounds 


fer annum; that I am of opinion, where 


land lets for ten or twelve ſhillings an acre, 
the advance on parcelling it out into little 
farms, would more than pay the intereſt of 
the ſums expended at firſt on buildings 
pay the repairs——and leave a ſurplus at 
laſt for the landlord. But the very con- 
trary of all this is the cafe, when ſuch 
| ſmall farms have more POE than are 
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neceſſary.—Theſe circumſtances conſider- 
ed, Iam much ſurprized at the practice of 
throwing little farms into great ones, un- 
leſs the occupiers of the laſt agree, through 
a greedy defire of more land, to pay the 
ſame rent for them as the little farmers did. 
In that caſe there can be no doubt ; but I 


happen 

The "IP claſs, ol which are cul- 
tivated with four horſes, ſeldom let at fo 
high a rent as the firſt. But tenants being 
very readily to be had for them, I bclieve 
they generally pay more per acre than for 
larger farms. What I obſerved in the laſt 
article concerning the buildings, 1s in a 
good meaſure applicable to theſe : the pro- 
fit of them, compared with larger or ſmal- 
ler farms, depends in a good meaſure on 
the repairs if there are no more build- 
ings then neceſſary, I apprehend this claſs 
to Yield more profit to a landlord than any 
larger farms. 

The third and fourth claſſes, conſiſting 
of large farms, and very large ones, are by no 
means let with that quick facility as the for- 
mer ones: there are not near ſo many men 
whofe pockets they ſuit, _ this neceſſa- 

ily 
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rily occaſions the land thus divided not to 
let ſo well, as when in ſmaller portions. 
But then, there is another circumſtance 
to be conſidered, which regards improve- 
ment; if a landlord's eſtate requires it, 
theſe are the men alone who can effect that 
the former claſſes are quite incapable 
of it: and that is more particularly the 
caſe with extenſive farms on a poor ſoil 
which requires marling, claying, chalking, 
or any other expenſive and laſting improve- 
ment. In theſe caſes, the large farms are 
undoubtedly the moſt profitable. But if 


the land of an eſtate is already at its higheſt 


degree of goodneſs, or nearly ſo, then 
ſmall farms anſwer in the manner I before 


obſerved. 


* * * 


There is yet another view in which 
farms ſhould be conſidered, that is, #f/thly, 
The number of horſes kept upon them: 
and this circumſtance 1s fo exceedingly im- 
portant, that too much attention cannot 
be given to it. 

The farms of the firſt claſs cannot be 
managed without a pair of horſes; be they 
of 
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of the very ſmalleſt ſize: even five acres of 
arable land muſt either have two of theſe 
devouring beaſts kept for their culture; or 
depend for common tillage, and even har- 
| veſt work, on the accidental leiſure of 
| neighbours. This 1s one ſtrong reaſon of 
ſmall farms being attended with ſo little 
profit; for it is amazing that a man can 
keep two horſes and live upon a farm of 
fifteen or twenty acres of arable land: he 
| muſt inevitably be poor at leaſt. This is 
; his own concern; but what are the con- 
ſequences to the nation at large! Inſtead 
of ſmall farms increaſing the people, they 
ſtarve them to feed horſes; for it will be 
very eaſy to prove, that the horſes kept by 
large farmers, bear no proportion to thoſe 
of the ſmall ones. Let any one view a 
variety of little farms, and note the diffi- 
culties the occupiers are perpetually ſtrug- 
gling with, in finding food for their horſes 
et him obſerve the proportions of 
whole farms that are ſet aſide for horſe- 
food alone; and he will find the quantity 
of land fo appropriated prodigious. 

The ſecond clafs of farms have, in this 
reſpect, the advantage of the firſt ; for 
they cultivate a larger quantity of land in 

a better 
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a better manner, and with fewer © horſes. 
The reaſon of this, in a great meaſure, is 
their ſuperior ſubſtance, which enables 
them to keep their horſes almoſt conſtants 
ly at work; for not being equally obliged 
with the little farmer to let them ftand 
idle, while other work is going forward, 
they conduct two parts of their buſineſs at 
once——1n one field they may be hoeing, 
mowing, &c, &c. and at the ſame time in 
another have their labourers or ſervants 
at work with their horſes. By means of 
managing a little in this ſtile, a few horſes 
do the work of a great many. 

This claſs of - farmers ſows much 
more clover than the firſt; which not 
only prepares admirably for a crop of 
wheat on one ploughing, but reſts a part 
of their farm every year, and conſequently 
renders the fewer horſes neceſſary. _ 

Suppoſe a field ſown with barley ; let us 
calculate the difference between throwing 


in clover with it, as a middling farmer 


would probably do; and ſowing it a ſecond 
tame with corn. The clover is certainly 
one year upon the ground, very often two, 


and ſometimes three: Wheat is then ſown. 


upon one ploughing ; from the time there- 
6 1 fore 
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fore of mowing the barley, the land 
requires but one ſtirring in two years. 
The little farmer ſows his barley with- 
out clover, next he ſows oats on two 
ploughings ; and after them, he in all 


probability fallows for wheat, ſtirring his 


field three times at leaſt, but commonly 


four. But as ſuch a one's fields are not 


generally tilled in great perfection, I will 
ſay only three: in two years he therefore 
ploughs five times, but the other only 
once: this is a prodigious difference, and 
all reſults from omitting the clover; a 
crop which by no means ſuits the little 
farmer, as he cannot afford the feeding 


off even the firſt crop. This contraſt ſuf- 


ficiently explains the reaſon of a middling 
farmer not keeping a proportional num- 
ber of horſes with a little one. 

All theſe points of ſuperiority are 18 
ſtronger with the farmers of the third 
claſs. Theſe men are rich enough to keep 
their horſes at work the whole year, which 
makes an amazing difference: even in hay- 
time and harveſt they will have men, for 
ploughing as well as other work, to appear- 
ance, more critical and requiſite : no buſi- 
neſs which requires men alone, ſtops their 

I 7 horſes 
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any for any conſiderable time; as they 
an perfectly well afford a ſufficient num- 
ber for all kinds of work, which is not the 
caſe with either of the former claſſes; and 
in reſpe& to artificial graſſes they Tow them 


in much greater abundance. 
Very large farms, J apprehend, keep yet 
fewer horſes; moſt certainly on poor ſoils, 


for ray-graſs mixed with clover, being the 


graſſes they generally ſow, and theſe al- 
ways remaining much longer in the 
ground than clover alone, cauſe a material 
difference. Sainfoin, which laſts from ten 
to twenty years, is likewiſe chiefly ſown by 
theſe farmers: nor ſhould we forget the 


eaſe of ploughing in very light poor ſoils; 


the difference between theſe and the com- 
monly heavy ones; being at leaſt half. 
I apprehend the following table of the 
| horſes kept by the four and twenty farmers, 
named elſewhere, will give more ſatisfac- 
tion than any reflections. 
Farmers. Acre. Horses. 
No- 1 1c oY 
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iy foregoing veaſoning, than any thing 
elſe I could offer. But before T quit the 
ſubject, 1 ſhould add one remafk; hich is, 
that in part of Hampſture, Haim, a and 
in Oxfordſhire ; in Glouctenſti re," Monmonth - 
Jhere, Glamorganſvire, &c. &. I feund up- 
on inquiry, in a late journey, that fearce 
a plough moved without four horſes to 
Arai it; generally five, and frequently ſix : 
very ſmall farms are of Mn 03 
EO none can exiſt without four horſes; 
nit | 1 . 
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four and two oxen; or ſix or eight oxen 
without horſes. In thoſe parts of the 
kingdom, the number of draught cattle, 
on ſmall. farms, muſt be proportionally 
larger than elſewhere. 

Having gone thro” my five e heads 
of treating farms of every ſize, and given 
my ſentiments concerning them, I hope to 
the ſatisfaction of the reader; I ſhall now 
ſpeak of grazing farms, which, as they. 
vary pretty much, in moſt particulars, 
from other farms, are beſt ranked by them- 
ſelves. I ſhall conſider them under the five 
heads of compariſon I have already uſed. 
* Firſt, the quantity of the produce, and the 
value of it to the farmer and the public. And 
here the moſt ſenſible author of the E/ays on 


Huſbandry furniſhes me with an indiſputable 
maxim, which 1 adopt on his authority 


namely, That in any country where there is full 


conſumption at home, or commerce for export a- 
tion, the beſt uſe the land can be put to, is to 
culti vate THAT crop, whatever it be, which 


produces the greateſt Profit VALUED IN 


MONEY. N big 


Let us 9 compare the difference 


e the profit valued in money af 2 8 


* Page 38. 


"Wo 
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farms, or common arable ones, with A 
portion of paſture belonging to them. 
And I ſhall begin with little farms; not 
that I deſign to proceed regularly, as be- 
fore, aecording to their ſize, but there are 
ſome obſervations to be made on 2 Par. 
ticularly. | | 
I before eg N that the little fatmies 
works harder, and is to all intents and 
purpoſes as low in the comforts of life, as 
the day-labourer. But this wretchedneſs 


is totally owing to his occupying arable 


inſtead of graſs-land. The plough moves 
at a vaſt expence in wear and tear, keeping 
of horſes and labour: an expence far 
beyond the ability of men whoſe ſubſtance 
1s ſo ſmall; and requires a greater vigour 
in the culture than they can poſſibly give. 

Beſides, the uncertainty” of arable-crops is 

very great, which is a terrible affair to the 


little farmer, who has not a variety, that 


if one thing fails, another may make 


amends. Now all theſe circumſtances are 


totally changed with graſs-farms. They 
are managed at a ſmall expence—there is 
ſearce'any wear and tear—the certainty of 
the produce i is infinitely beyond that of 
| arable land and in fine, one horſe is 
mel; K 3 ſufficient 
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4 1 1 
and] 
with the, greater, farmex one horſe to g aſs», 
land is ggya] to foup for arable , i e e 
- The, difference. between the man . 
occupics; twenty. acres of, grafiplangs and 
him who rets-tuch fen, 28:thatiguan- 
tity generally is, the greateſt partyajable : 
is immenſe; the one ig for ever tailing 
and. labouripgexcellively,hard; fora feany- 
pittancg, With conſtant;payesty;;.xheothes,; 
lives. at his eaſe in plenty, and S, n 
paratively ſpeaking, Richi Sui Kieser ei 
The ſam of money at firfta neceſſary. to, 
ſtock the arable land farm, and ny, the 
expences of, the -Grſt year;. would be fully 
ſufficient +0: ſtock the graſs one with a dairy 
of cows,..and, a few. hogs: or if there was 
no wife, with heifers or bullocks for graz- 
ing or partly with ſuch. cattle, and 
partly. with ſome fatting ſheep. | 
But this, being a point of ef 
importance, requires ſomething more than 
a mere aſſertion; for if graſs- farms can- 
not be as eaſily ſtocked as arable ones, 
it is an evident reaſon for their not being ſo 


common: 20 Mall therefore inſert a few. 


* Or 6 one 6%, if any contrivance of making him draw 
like a horſe lu a colt is found to anſwer. 
cal 


881 
. 
calculations to prove that this is not the caſe. 
The mean number of arable. acres in the 
| eight little farms, mentioned Page 110, 18 
20; I Thall therefore. ſtate the flock of 
ſuch an one, ſuppoſuig the , quantity of 
graſs commonly annexed to. be five acres. 


Stock 1 fer an arable arm of 1 the 
el di.. 


Rent, Re and e 

© 25 ages at 254 = f 

Houſhold furniture 2 

A cart with ladders “,, 10 0 
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Cart-harneſs for ditto, — 


1 for ditto, = 
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A Te harrows, hy 
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* Thee prices ars 'thoſe of countries at a diſtante 


from iron mines and coals. In part of Glouceſterſhire, 
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Fry 
| ( 'F 5 4 
Brought over 7 5 17 
w ear and tear, and THocing, 4 ED 
Fear, ©<- 1 3 2 10-0 
Keeping two 8008 from = 
- chaelmas (the time 1 ſuppoſe 
the farmer to enter) to May 
day, at 35. a week, 4 7 © 


Seed for fifteen acres, the quan- 


tity I ſuppoſe him him to ſow | 
every year, at 9s. an acre _ 
on a medium, = - 615 © 


Labour in ſeed time and har- 


veſt; a boy at 3s. a week, 1 142 o © 


* 


S jc of a ; graf fare of the fc a. c 


s. 0. 

Rent, tythe, and toun. charges, 3 
ws, es ̃ 
Houſhold furniture, V 
Hur over. 44 5 . 9 


N 


* ] reckon nothing for keeping the * and his 
family, if he has any that year, as ſuch à calculation 
can be fonnded on no authority, and the proportion 
will be ſeen, as I ſhall reckon neither, 

Dairy 


7 J 


„ alt 
Brought over 43 5 © 
Dairy furniture „ 


A cart with ladders; a a 


ſlight one is ſufficient, - - 6 0 © 


Cart-harneſs, . - 1 9 0 


One horſe, not wanted till ſum- 4 
mer; ſo no keeping, 1 -- 


5 5 o 
p orks, ſcythe, and rakes, Sc. o 0 
Wear, tear, and ſhoeing, = 0 18 0 
| Seven cows at 4 1. gh „ + 28 © 
One ſow, - 2 0 O 
Labour in hay-time; a boy, 0 0 


£88 6 © 
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This ſketch 9 that the latter farm 
ean be ſtocked for as low a ſum as the for- 
mer: but I am not ſolicitous to bring them 
to an equality; for ſuppoſing the graſs to 
require ten or fifteen pounds more than 
the arable, or the arable as much more 
than the graſs, ſuch an exceſs is not of 


great conſequence: It appears plain "_— 


Some years this is a low price, but not at a me- 


dium : laſt ſpring, even good cows were ſold, * miles 


from. London, for 4 1. 105. and $% 
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 ffom theſe particulars that the difference 


of ſock is very trifling; and that, when 
cows are to be purchaſed, If tlie graſs 
ſhould be very good, the calculation is low 
enough: tb admit 55." per acre more of rent. 

Ifethe farmer is ſituated near a mar- 
ket town, or if he has no wife; hay 
and joiſting the after crop may. anſwer 
better than cowsg in which caſe the ſtock. 


requiſite will be at leaſt 23 J. or 241: leſs: 
and even if it was grazed. 'by Keifers, a 5 y 


leſs fumwoutd do- g 
Thus it appears, that a mall grafs farin 
requires fcarce any thing in wear and tear 
the farmer himſelf would be hi ghly 
ſufffcient to perform the labour of it, with 
caſe. and | pleaſure. , He would find either 
from cows, hay, or grazing, a far greater 
Profit than in the common. method; and in 
caſe of a bad year, be would nat, when 
bis return came in, have to pay. Half, of i it 
to his blackſmith; wheelwright, - and an 
infinite variety of Ane which. the 
plough Cues. 5 Ab, | 
This doctrine, I am aware, welt wet 
with great oppoſition from the warm ad- 
vocates for arable/ land: therecare' many 
ſuch, who will never allow that grazing 1s 
cqually 


1 239 ] 
equally profitable. The practical experi- 


enced one, however, I am very clear, will 


be of my opinion. I could inſert twenty 
accounts of the produce and expences of 


both, but I am fearful of being tedious: 
from the moſt accurate that can be made, 
the graſs land is found to be infinitely the 
moſt profitable. The common anſcer to 
this argument, is the urging the univerſal 
practice of common farmers to break up 
whatever graſs fields their landlords will 
permit: but this is no proof that arable 
land is moſt profitable it proves only 
that there is a great profit on the firſt break- 


ing up of graſs lands; and this it is which ; 


induces them to plough. freſh: land,” to a 
certain loſs in ten or a dozen years tho 
profit for a ſhort time. Well therefore 
might M. Raffnefque ſay “ $1 Fon entre 


dans quelque detail ſur ce ſujet, on ſe con- 
vaincra bicntot qu'une trop grande ye” 


* Blythe was a miſtaken in the following: rpaſ; 
ſage, or things are much altered ſince the middle of 
the laſt century, „ Tillage, ſays he, yieldeth the-grea- 
| teſt profit to landlord or occupier ; ſtudy eſpecially the 

ood huſband to convert the land to the beſt profit, 
and that! is held and maintained by all men to be by til: 
lage, elſe why do men give double rents to till and 


plough above what they do to graze?“ Improver 


12 1652, 3d edit. P. 146. 
_ tits 


a 1 140 
tite de terres labourẽes, relativement a nos 
prai ries, eft une des premieres Jources de la 
fauvrete du peuple de certaines contrẽes *.“ 
And another author attributes half the 
evils of the French agriculture to a want 
of graſs: * Pluſicurs particuliers n ont 
point de charrue, ils. ont obliges d'attendre 
qu'il plaiſe a ceux qui en ont de cultiver 
leurs terres. Quand ils ont achevẽ leur 
propre ouvrage il eſt deja tard, les mauvais 
tems ſurviennent, il faut ſemer bien ou 
mal avec precipitation. Pluſieurs ont meme 
quelquefois la doleur de ſe voir reduits a 
la dure nẽceſſitẽ de laiſſer en friche des ter- 
res qui devoient fournir a leur ſubſiſtance. 
Dou viennent tous ces maux? De la diſ- 
proportion de nos terres labourtes avec nos 
prairies .“ I conclude therefore, that 
it is infinitely more profitable to a little 
farmer to occupy an entire farm of graſs, 
than have any thing to do with the 
plough. 

The ſame aſſertion may likewiſe be ven- 
tured ; in regard to thoſe who uſually em- 


* Meimoires de Soctite de Berne, 1763, premiere 
partie, p. 3. and for a farther confirmation ſee Principes 
et Obfervations Oeconomiques, tom. 1. p. 260. 


+ Am, de Socitte de Berne, 1763. p. 10. 
ploy 
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neceſſary to ſtock one of their farms, would 
be highly ſufficient for a grazing one; for 


two horſes are the utmoſt they need keep 


in ſuch a caſe; and inſtead of the heavy 
expence of a man, and boy ſervant and 
| labourers, one boy would be ſufficient—— 
with a dairy-maid, if cows were the object 


V and if fatting cattle, the farmer him- 
ſelf without any aſſiſtance. But it is here 
neceſſary, as before, to aim at a proof of 
the aſſertion, that a. graſs farm in this 


claſs, is likewiſe ſtocked as cheaply as an 


arable one. For this purpoſe, the follow- 


ing calculation is ſubmitted to the reader's 


candour. The mean number of arable 
acres in the eight farms of the ſecond Claſs, 


is fifty-five: I ſhall ſuppoſe the gras to be 


ven a * fifteen. 


7 he lock f 4s wad farm of the ſecond Claſs. 
L d. 


Rent, tythe, and town-charges 


of 70 acres, at 295. - 255 0 0 


Carry over 70 © © 


1 _ 1 
DIO + Brought yt mY 0 
Houſhold eme e, 1 3 30 b | 
A waggon, ae 21 255 429%" 0 
A cart with ladders; t *. 12 0 
Neuffbril, .. n 40 
A roll for broad lands 2 0 


60 OO OOO O O o To 


Ditto for narrow, = - 1 15 
Cart-harneſs for four horſes, 8 17 
Plongh ditto, ilk 11 vg 30g" 16 
Two: ploughs, 1E ©) — 144 28 3 | 0 
A Pair of harrows, ” 5 


Sereen, "buſhel; - Val! [avs 
-iforks, rakes; Seeder Sc. e Mb 


O 
Dairy- Ageniitute;? i * Lot "Y | 0 0 
Twenty ſacks, a 8. if! _— 2 10 6 
Four Portes 1] to eu Oo 55 
1 — and tear, and thoring, - 
ode 0 wy over 205: 1 3 + 
1 


* This article muſt ſe with the ſuppoſed ſubſtance 
of the farmer : and the others which I calculate higher 
than for the little one, I imagine would be purchaſed 
of a more ſtrong and ſubſtantial kind, than could be bby 
them of Claſs 1, 


q —_—— 
7 * a 
£38 r 
9 Rr 8 0799) 


1 n 
125 oY 29111 8 125 V8] d. 
| = Dubuighe Ver 225. 515 0 
Keeping Gig horſes from 

Michaelmas to May day, 25. 

6 d. each a week 1 14 ©& 
Five cows,» —— T 71: 2 apy o 
Twenty theep -f, = 5 10 
One ſow, 3-48 m' O? 2 0 15 | 
One Ent a year, board a 57 3-4 

wagen 15, of 
488 year, — 20 © 
Seed for 42 acres, the quan- 

tity be ſaws every year, , 

wheat, ſpring- corn and clo- _ 
ver, at 11:5. 64. e 24 3 0 
nne harveſt, „ 4100 


0 Oo o o 


It is neceſſary here to remark, that few 


farmers on renting of a farm of 70 l. a 
year, have near ſuch a ſum as this total. 


+ This farmer's horſes — * infinitely more work 


than thoſe belonging to a little one, muſt be fed pro- 


portionally better. 


+ Old female ſheep for fatting. 
A If 
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If they poſſeſs a clear three hundred 


pounds, they will aim at one of an hun- 
dred a year at leaſt, from a common no- 
tion that three rents will ſtock ; and by 
means of buying all implements at ſecond 
hand, weak horſes, and poor cattle ; and 
with truſting even for a part of the firſt 
year's expences to the year's produce, it 
muſt be confeſſed they do get into larger 
farms with ſuch a ſum; but then they 


moſt aſſuredly ſuffer, for not being ſronger 


than their farms; wear and tear preſently 


runs up exceſlively high, and the cattle are 


ſoon to be. purchaſed again, infomuch, 
that numerous are the farmers who rent 
120/, a year, and juſt manage to gain a 
living, who would have been worth money 
(to uſe a common phraſe) had they began 
with 70 J. a year. In the whole ſyſtem of 
rural economics, there is not a more fatal 
rock, than that of renting to the utmoſt 
of what a man's ſubſtance will allow him. 
l ſhall now calculate the ſtock of a 
graſs- farm of this claſs. 


Rent, 
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Sy 
** 
. 


Kent, tythe, _ e 1 
of 70 acres, at 258. 87 10 


0 
Furniture, — 30 0-0 
Cart, with ladders, — 12 0 o 
A graſs roll, — - 22 
Harneſs for two horſes, - 3 9 0 
Scythes, rakes, &c. — I 10 O 
Dairy furniture, 32+ A © 
Two horſes, — „ 16 @& 0 
Wear and tear, and ſhocing, 3 0 8 
Twenty cows, = - 80 o 0 
Fifty ſheep, - „ 14 8 
Three ſows, 8 2 
Labour in hay- time, 7 0 0 
A boy a year board and wages, 9g o o 
L. 279 14 o 


The larger the farms are, the greater 
difference will be found between ſtocking 
craſs and arable: this ſum. is ſo much 
lower than that for the arable farm, that 
conſiderable additions may be made to it, 
on a different principle of farming it; for 
inſtance, ſuppoſe 25 or 30 cows kept, and 
but juſt hay enough made for calving-time, 


and 
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and ſtraw bought for them all the other 
part of the winter. This is every where 
practicable ; for I never was in any part of 
the kingdom, where barley and oat-ſtraw, 
(the only good forts for feeding) were not to 
be purchaſed and bought in at a moderate 
price: and this method of managing graſs- 
land, either for cows or fatting cattle, is 
of all others the moſt profitable; for a 
large ſtock of cattle es and much 
manure made. | 

In very large farms, 1 do not apprehend 
it ſo profitable, to have nothing but graſs. 
A ſmall portion of ploughed ground to 
raiſe turnips, carrots, and oats on, in a 
courſe of huſbandry, to have a crop of 
each every year, would be more advanta- 
geous, as by theſe means the feeding of 
cattle might be continued the whole year 
through, thus dividing the buſineſs, and 
having winter- employment for the few 
hands neceſſary, if a dairy was not the 
object, but if it was, more muſt be kept 
——and alſo raiſing oats for four horſes, 
which 1s the utmoſt number that can be 
required, for, I may ſay, the large of graz- 
ing farms: only excepting thoſe which 
are turned to the dairy-buſineſs, in a coun- 
| 7 try 
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try where the roads are very bad, as ſuch 


a number would not then be ſufficient, to 
carry full loads of cheeſe, and firkins of 
butter. | | 

It is therefore extremely manifeſt, that 
in all foils rich enough to bear good graſs, 
ſuch farms are far more profitable than 
arable ones, let the quantity of land be 
what it may: or in other words, the value 


of the earth's productions (all expences 


paid) is much greater in graſs farms than 
arable ones; unleſs they are ſituated on a 


Poor ſoil. 


The ſecond head, under which I am to 


conſider grazing farms, is the number of peo- 
ple employed, In this reſpect, the caſe is 


determined in an inſtant; it is tillage 


which maintains great numbers of men: 


indeed the vaſtly ſuperior profit of graſs- 
land, is in a good meaſure owing to the 
few hands required to manage it. Moſt 
authors have been ſenſible of this; © Les 
pais, ſays Monteſquieu, de paturages font 
peu peuples. Les terres a bled occupent 


plus d'hommes, & les vignobles infiniment 
d'avantage. En Angleterre on s eſt ſouvent 
plaint que Vaugmentation des paturages 
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diminuoit les habitans But he ſoon 
after obſerves—< Enfin la terre qui eſt 
employee ailleurs a la nourriture des ani- 


maux, y ſert immediatement a la ſubſiſ- 
tance des hommes; le travail que font 
ailleurs les animaux eſt fait la par les hom- 


mes, & la culture des terres devient pour 


tes hommes une immenſe manufacture.” 
— And M. Carrard obſerves, © Plus on 
a de terres labourables, plus auſſi la quan- 
tits de ſubſiſtance, le commerce, les occu- 
pations & par conſequent la [gn 


augmentent dans un etat .“ 


E ſhall not take up the reader's time in 
dwelling on a point, the certainty of which 


is ſo extremely evident, viz, that graſs- 


farms, of whatever ſize, are greatly infe- 
rior to arable ones in the employment of 


people }. 
As 


"14 2 Eri des Loix, tome ii. p. 120. 222 23. 
chap. 14. 
+ Bern, Mem. 1765. Vol. 2. p. 242. 


I Notwithſtanding the manufacture carried on in 
neee of them, of leather and wool : in this ob- 
ſervation I think I am conſiſtent, as I before remarked 
the benefit ro population ariſing from breaking up 
ſheep-walks. A late author calculates the proportion of 
populouſneſs between graſs and arable.— The pro- 

portion, 
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As to the third head, concerning the 


different value of theſe hands to the ſtate, 


it is nearly the ſame in both arable and 
paſture-farms ; the difference only con- 
ſiſts in the number; but if ſuch difference 
ſhould be found, I apprehend it is in fa- 
vour of arable ones. 
Fourthly, m reſpect to the different va- 
lue to the landlord : That 1s certainly moſt 
advantageous to him, which yields the 
beſt rent, with the greateſt probability of 
continuance. Now, whether he portions 


portion,” ſays he, of people employed in agriculture, 
and upon the account of it in different countries is 
nearly in the ratio of the groſs produce of the land 
rent; or in other words, in the proportion of the con- 
ſumption made by the farmers, and of thoſe employed 
neceſſarily by them, to the nett produce, which is the 
ſame thing. Now, as the conſumption upon corn 
farms is 3, and that upon paſture 2; the proportion 
of theſe two fractions muſt mark the ratio between the 
populouſneſs of paſture-lands, and thoſe in tillage ; 
that is to ſay, tillage - lands in England were in Dave- 
nant's time peopled in proportion to paſture-lands, as 
84 to 45, or as 28 to 15.” Inquiry into the Principles of 
Political Oeconomy, Vol. 1. p. 43. This proportion, by 
the by, is nearly that of the two farms of 70 acres, cal- 
culated above: In the arable one, the farmer, a la- 
bourer, and a ſervant, which are three: In the graſs; 


the farmer and a boy; and reckoning the boy at half 


the value of a man, that is, 12; three to 1+ is as 28 
to 14, but then the 15 acres of graſs in the arable farm 
makes ſome difference. 


L 3 out 


ta] 
out his eſtate in ſmall, middling, or large 
farms, the graſs-ones will, beyond all 
doubt, bring him moſt rent, and that in 
no trifling degree of ſuperiority. I think 
I have proved ſufficiently, that they are by, 
far the moſt profitable to the tenant ; it is 
therefore highly reaſonable that they ſhould 
be the ſame to the landlord. In fact, good 
graſs-land generally Jets better than good 
arable, unleſs it be immediately on the break- 
ing up for the firſt crops, which is an excep- 
tion to any general courſe of farming. The 
beſt graſs always lets for more money than 
the very beſt arable. Another circumitance 
of importance, is the article of buildings: 
graſs-farms require few or none beſides the 
dwelling houſe; and this faving in repairs is 
prodigious-- that very article being ſufficient, 
(as I before obſerved) in ſmall farms, to 
balance fix or eight ſhilling an acre rent, 
as buildings are commonly managed. It 
is further to be remembered, that a bad 
tenant, under a negligent, or ignorant 
landlord, or one who refides at a diſtance 
from his eſtate, cannot ruin a graſs-farm 
by continued cropping, or very bad huſ- 
bandry i in other particulars, as 1s too often 
the caſe in arable ones, ſo circumſtanced. 
It 


R 35H £ 
It may be ſaid, that tenants are in general 
bound by their leaſes to abſtain from ſuch 
practices; but common obſervation may 
convince us, that leaſes are far from being 
ſufficient to prevent ſuch evils, when the 
ſoil has the misfortune to be cultivated by 
ſlothful or ravenous occupiers. But ſup- 
poling a tenant acts according to his leaſe, 
no leaſes bind him in ſuch a manner, as to 
be ſure of preſerving the arable farms in 
as good condition as they mult the graſs- 
ones: for although there is a vaſt diffe- 
rence between the good and ill management 
of the latter, yet it is far from being equal 
to the former; and we ſhould conſider, 
that tenants will ever be ready enough 
to break up graſs-land after any farmer 
but none can be found that will lay 
down arable to graſs after a ſlovenly 
one——for land that is exhauſted by 
cropping too often, and ſlovenly manage- 
ment, will be a long time before it yields a 
good turf, 
The advantages attending paſture · farms, 
to a landlord, are, indeed, ſo ſuperior, that 
I know of no rural improvement greater, 
than when leaſes are out, to get the arabic 
| lands into fine order, to lay them down! B 
Li good 
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good heart to graſs, and then to re-let the 


ſame farms. The riſe of rent will be very 
conſiderable; far more than ſufficient to 
pay all the expences. And in this new ſtate, 
the fields will remain permanently good, 
and not be liable to have their very heart 
exhauſted again, 

In fine, from every conſideration which 
occurs, there is the greateſt reaſon to ad- 


vance as an undoubted fact, That graſs- 
farms, of whatever fize, are by far the moſt 


advantageous to landlords &. 

Fifthly, as to the number of horſes 
kept upon them, it bears no proportion to 
the number of thoſe maintained on arable 
farms. We find above that in 70 acres, 
the difference is' two to one. In the ſcale 
of farms and horſes, at page 131, it ap- 
pears, that one horſe is kept to every 17 
acres: In one of 5 10 acres therefore, 30 
would be kept; whereas, if the 5 10 acres 


were graſs, four would be highly ſuffici- 


ent: This difference is as fifteen to two; 


graſs and arable land, therefore, will bear 
no compariſon in this reſpect. 


* 1 before mentioned, on à rich ſoil. As to ſheep- 
walks, the caſe is different; which point, I think, I 
ſufficiently explained in my parallel between ſuch 
tracts of land in their common and improved ſtate. 


By 


| F 191 
By way of concluſion to theſe remarks, 
1 ſhall draw ſome corollaries from them, 


which will ſet the ſubje& in a clear light. 


 FirsT, That ſmall farms are detrimen- 
tal to the occupier and to the public, 
in the ſmallneſs of their produce, and 


the number of horſes kept on them: 


rather injurious than otherwiſe to 
population ; and very deficient in va- 
luable hands: but of ſuperior advan- 
tage to landlords, when not incum- 
| bered with unneceſſary buildings. 
 SEconDLY, That middling farms yield 
a ſuperior COP” produce to 
the ſmall ones 
people, and of a more publie value; 
keep fewer horſes, and are more ad- 
vantageous to landlords, ny any 
larger farms. | 


THIRDLY, That large farms, in | reſpect 


of produce, are more beneficial than 
any——more advantageous than any 
to population, in number, and the 
value of hands; keep a leſs number 
of horſes than either ſmall or middling 
ones, but are not of equal profit to 
landlords with ſuch, unleſs E * 
on a poor ſoil. 


maintain more | 
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FouRTHLY, That very large farms do 
not in general produce equal to the 
laſt claſs, nor maintain an equality 
of hands either in number or va- 
lue; nor are they of ſo great advan- 
tage to landlords, as the firſt and 
ſecond claſſes, unleſs ſituated on a 
Poor ſoil; but keep fewer horſes than 
either of the preceding. 


Fir rh, That 8 are, in re- 
ſpect of produce, by far more bene- 
ficial than arable ones; infinitely leſs 
advantageous to population, in point 
of number of people, but equal in 
reſpect of their value; require not a 
ſeventh part of the horſes, and are by 
far the moſt beneficial to landlords.— 
Poor foils in every article excepted *. 


*I cannot reconcile the ſentiments, in the following 
pafiage of a well known French author, La multipli- 
cite des Fermes qui dans les pays riches deviennent tous 
les jours moindres en nombre, en proportion de Pat- 
ferme, par les reunions que font les proprictaires pour 
diminuer les frais d'exploitation : enſorte que mille 
Erres ſterling de fermages dans des terres mauvaiſes on 
mediocres, feront ſubſiſter trente a quarante menages 
de laboureurs, tandis que dans un pays riche elles en 
employeront à peine ſix. A. Dangueille's Auantag es & 
Deſavantages de la France, c. p. 276, 

5 


E ] 

I flatter myſelf that theſe maxims, if 
they have not that perfect accuracy I could 
with, will at leaſt pave the way for more 
fortunate inquirers, to give the public a 
more determinate knowledge of this im- 
portant ſubject, than is common at pre- 
ſent. And now, having ſtated the different 
public and private value of the ſeveral 
kinds of farms, as nearly as I am able; I 
ſhall proceed to ſome general practices in 
agriculture, common in every claſs, and 
aim at pointing out the means of advanc- 
ing its preſent ſtate nearer to perfection. 
In treating of which points, I Hall natu- 
rally illuſtrate ſeveral paſſages of this let- 
ter, which to ſome may not be ſo clear as 1 
could wiſh it was to all . 


* The reader, I hope, does not accuſe me of inad- 
vertency, in omitting wwod-farms they not being very 
common, and their properties relative to my fovr gene- 
ral heads apparent ee Of timber I ſhall ſpeak 
anon, 


1 563 
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T is a matter of infinite conſequence to 
the nation, that every huſbandman in 
x ſhould cultivate his farm in a neat and 
maſterly manner ; that no part of the ſoil 
may be exhauſted by noxious weeds, and 
prevented from yielding its full produce: 
or, in other words, that every farmer may 
be enabled by his profit to proceed in his 
buſineſs with ſpirit : for if he does not 
make a reaſonable profit, the State muſt 
fuffer. It is therefore highly important, 
that ſuch courſes of agriculture be recom- 
mended to them, as will tend to advance 
the rural cconomy of this country to the 
kigheſt pitch: ſuch courſes as are practiſed 
by the few who have a true idea of expe- 
ximental huſbandry. 
One of theſe chief points which tends to 
render huſbandry profitable to its pro- 
feſſors, is a due proportion between the 
arable and paſture-lands of a farm. With- 
out this advantageous proportion, there 
cannot be that general benefit, which 
ariſes from a judicious arrangement of a 
| farm. 


1 ] 

farm. I have already proved the greatly 
ſuperior profit of a grazing one; and all 
the arguments which I hen uſed, are of 
force now, in ſhowing the benefits of any 
quantity of paſture. It is a miſerable thing 
to have the farmer depend entirely on the 
plough for his All; eſpecially the little or 
middling ones. By having a proper quan- 
tity of graſs, his dependencies are divided 
he is not ſo liable to be totally diſap- 
pointed in his crop his immediate pro- 
fit is much greater, and his conſequential 
benefit greater ſtill. For it is his paſtures 
which maintain cattle and it is on cattle 
he depends chiefly for a ſufficient quantity 
of manure. But when all, or nearly all 
the land of a farm is arable, it is twenty 
to one but the ſoil is quite exhauſted in a 
term of years, unleſs the management is 
very maſterly, and the purchaſed manures 
conſiderable. | 

From the beſt obſervations I have been 
able to make, I have great reaſon to be- 
Heve, that half the lands of a farm, but 
more particularly of a ſmall or middling 
one, ought to be graſs. A multitude of 
advantages reſult from ſuch a diviſion ; 
both arable and paſture then mutually 

aſſiſt 


1 

aſſiſt each other in forming a great quan- 
tity of manures. The arable, in furniſning 
turnips for the winter-ſubſiſtence of the 
| cattle, and ſtraw for them to make into 
manure; the graſs, in maintaining cattle in 
the ſummer ready for ſpending the arable- 
produce of fodder, ftraw, &c. And with- 
out this diviſion of a farm, the occupier 
muſt ſuffer. It ſhould be remembered, 
that clover will not anſwer the purpoſes of 
natural graſs; for I know of no cattle that 
can be fed to advantage on it but horſes, 
ſheep, and hogs——netther cows nor 
neat cattle. But in this caſe, as before, I 

always except farms ſituated on a poor ſoil. 
Thoſe ſmall farms which have two thirds, 
or three-fourths of the land graſs, would 
be yet more profitable to the occupier— _ 
but, as I before obſerved, not ſo ad- 

6 to population. 


* & * 


Another circumſtance, which depends 
on the farmer's management, and 1s of no 
ſmall conſequence, is the arranging his 
lands properly for his crops. It is com- 


mon in ſome countr les to ſow little beſides 
wheat; 


03 
wheat ; having nearly one half of the land 
under that crop, and the other half fallow, 
for the reception of the next year's. And 
in others, where this practice is varied, 
it differs chiefly in ſometimes ſowing oats 
and in others, barley. However, the fewer 
the diviſions of the farm, the leſs in gene- 
ral the profit. | 
It muſt be obvious, that the fewer the 
diviſions of a farm into different crops, the 
more horſes muſt be kept for cultivating 
them; becauſe the buſineſs of ſowing 
comes too much together, and if a ſuffi- 
cient ſtrength of ploughing-cattle is not 
kept, the ſeaſon will paſs without the ſeed 
being in the ground; and the conſequence 
of that, is the land's being ſown at an 
improper time. Whereas, if a diviſion of 
the farm is made into a variety of parts, 
for different crops, the ſeaſons for ſowing 
them being different, the fewer horſes will 
do. For inſtance: 
Suppoſe one hundred acres of arable 
land belonging to a farm, be divided into 
three portions of thirty-three acres each, 


one ſown with wheat, one with ſpring- 


corn, and the other fallow; the horſes 
mult neceſſarily, at any ſowing- time, have 


that 
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that quantity of land to cultivate at a time: 
this is ſeldom done in common, with leſs 
than ſix horſes, or three ploughs, and often 
with four: and in tickliſh ſeaſons it will re- 
quire that number. Let us now inquire what 


number will do if differently managed. 


One hundred acres of arable land might 
be cultivated with one plough and a pair 
of ſtout horſes, by dividing them into 
eight portions: but as two horſes would 
be inſufficient for carrying out manures and 
other carting, not leſs than four would be 
entirely proper; but that number would 
fully anſwer every purpoſe. The land 
ſhould be divided thus: of each 12 acres. 
1. Beans, ſown in February. 2. Black 
oats, the latter end of February, and the 


beginning of March. 3. Barley in April. 


4. Turnips in June and July. 5. Wheat in 
September. 6. Peaſe in October and Novem- 
Ber k. 7.A clover-lay, one year old. 8. Ditto, 
two years old. By means of ſuch huſbandry, 
the land will always be kept clean, and in 
heart, becauſe the crops which impoveriſh 
the earth, thoſe of wheat, barley, and oats, 


arc not out of proportion to the reſt. 


It is a common practice in Suffolk and Eſſex, to fow 
grey peaſe as ſoon as CONES is over. 
I leave 


1. 6 J. 

I teave it to the reader to judge what 4 
faving it is to the farmer, inſtead of ſix or 
unn horſes, to keep only four ; and to fat 


four heifers, or oxen, or keep four cos, | 


in the room of tlie four uſeleſs hor ſes. 
That ſuch a ſaving would be very confide- 
rable, is apparent on the very firſt view ; 
and I am. well fatisfied that the at- 
tentive obſerver in moſt countries will 
remark, as great-a loſs as this I have ſtated 
in. the article of uſeleſs horſes, | 3 

Forſes are kept at ſuch a great expence, 
that it is to be wondered huſbandmen; up 
general, do not, in that reſpect, dere l 
their owh intereſt: for they ought always 
to be employed, or they can never pay 705 
their food; and in the common manner of 
managing a farm, they ſtand ſtill a great 
part of the year, for hurryin; on the buſi- 
neſs of à few weeks at the lowing-times ; 
which tends to the great n 
of the farmer. 

But he does not ſuffer only 1 in the uſe- 
leſs horſes he keeps, but i in the haſte with 
which he ploughs and ſows his land 
for having a great deal to do in a ſhort 
time, molt of it muſt be incompletely 
done, notwithſtanding the number of his 
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ill management in huſbandry, than by di- 
latorinefs, or other means to be ſtraitened 
for want of time; the work is never well 
done—the land is ploughed wet—har- 
rowing is omitted, and the ſoil, inſtead of 
yielding a beneficial crop, is filled with 
trumpery and weeds for years to come. 
Whenever a farmer is in ſuch a ſituation, 
he had infinitely better let alone ſawing the 
fied, though it be for a year, In all the 
extent of huſbandry, there is not a more 
important truth than this; nor is any 
thing more common than ſuch bad ma- 
nagement, in barley ſeed- time particularly: 
heavy rains are then frequent, and land 
which has been carefully ploughed, har- 
rowed, and laid dry ready for the barley- 
ſeed, is prepared at ſuch an expence, that 
few farmers can perſuade themſelves to 


mim 25 Tf - +1 3s : ane 15 1 f 
forbear ſowing. But I have often obſerved, 
and experienced it in my own practice, 
that ene very heavy ſhower, of rain, 

- , » ons 
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coming juſt upon a harrowing, of while tlie 


field is ploughing, and the ſeed poſſibly 
fown; has deſtroyed the erop; inſomuch, 
that land which ought to have yielded four 
quarters per acre, has not produced one. 


In lands; whoſe ſurface bake with a hot _ 


gleam of ſan; after much rain, this: 18 
univerſally the caſe; and frequently with 
all ſoils inclinable to wetneſs, though they 
have not that quality. When rain comes 
in this manner, the farmer goes home 
with his teams, and leaves the field until 
it is dry enough to proceed; and then the 
ſowing buſineſs goes forward; ſome ſlight 
ſhowers come; it is late in the ſeed- time, 
and he cannot regard theſe; the ſeaſon, 
upon the whole, is very wet; but the 
ground is ſeeded and left to its chance! A 
very poor crop is the infallible confe- 
quence; if the farmer gets one quarter, 
where he had reaſon in a wr tirhe to 
expect four, he is well off. 1 

1 muſt here beg leave to remark; chat 
the caſe J have been ſtating! is by no 
means an uncommon one: laſt'barley ſeed- 
time excepted, there has not been d favour- 


able one to ſorls' wet, or inclinable to 


Wann theſe ſix! years: for of a variety 
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ot fields, I have careful ly remarked, both 
at ſeed⸗ time and harveſt, I remember not 
one capital crop of barley raiſed in any 
one that was not ſeeded quite dry, andi a 
week at leaſt, or ten days dry weather after 
the ſowing. All the good crops: of this 
grain in bad years, on clays, or heavy 
loams, or binding gravels, are thoſe which 
were ſown "earlyy' pen the * e . 
ere 1 t o 
The conſequence, ee of not r 
ing crops, is ſurely evident: inſtead of 
ſowing twenty acres of beans and peaſe, 
and 20 of barley, the farmer ſows 40 of 
the laſt; this hurries him at a time when 
* every moment is precious; if a rainy ſea- 
ſon comes on, this crop is loſt; It matters 
not having ploughed his land for a twelve- 
month paſt, made it clear of all weeds, 
and garden fine; one week of very wet 
weather at ſeed- time would ruin the crop 
e a fallow of ſeven years. 
But if the crops are varied, ee 
land muſt be left for barley; and with many 
ploughs, and but little land to ſow, I have 
more than once in wet ſeaſons loſt my 
crop, and found many neighbours. i in the 
ſame predicament, W henever J am again 
7 caught 


I „ 1 
caught in ſuch a wet ſeed- time, 1 thall 
certainly leave the land for turnips or 
wheat, even if the fallow is a year and a 
half old: I would perſuade every one to 
do the ſame, for the benefit! of the prac- 
tice J am clear would be very great: nor 
ſnould the land's being ſown, occaſion a 
different conduct; three buſhels of barley 
cannot be valued at more than 7 s. 6 d. ſup- 
poſe we ſay four buſhels and 105. this loſs 
is trifling in compariſon to that of ſuffering 
half, or a quarter of a crop, to occupy land 
that is in excellent order, and which would 
certainly produce fine turnips or wheat *. 
But if the farmer cannot bring himſelf to 
paſs by a ſpring-ſowing; the great thing 
wanting in this part of huſbandry, 1s ſome 
crop that ſuits moiſt and wet land, and that 
will bear ſowing ſo late as the latter end of 
May, or beginning of June: ſuch a ſucce- 
daneum would be of incomparable value, 
when a wet ſeaſon had rendered the barley- 


ſowing-dangerous, or deferred it till late, 


which 1s the ſame _ Buck wheat is 


ot Nothiog of this * 1 is applicable to the ahi ſeed 
time ; beſides the ſeaſon of this climate is nine years 


out of ten more ſettled than in ge” Our ſum- 


mers pow begin in Auguſt or September, - 


M3. _— pre- 
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preciſely the crop on light lands, but kth 
not do on heavy ones; nor does the cauſe 
operate in the manner above deſcribed, 


on light ſoils, which will bear rain at any 


time ſo much better than heavier ones. 


Oats, peaſe, beans, and tares ſhould all 


be ſown, even before barley.— I beg 
leave to recommend the conſideration of 
this defect in our agriculture, to the ex- 
eellent author of The Effays on Huſbandry : 
He Who has been fo obſerving on the cul- 


ture of almoſt all Europe, may poſſibly have 
remarked ſome on that would anſwer our 
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Horſes a are 0 extremely ente i in ak 
food: they require——1n the expence and 
wear of their harneſs—in their thoeing— 


and above all, in the variety of diſorders, 


Jameneſſes, and deaths they are ſubject to, 
that I think it 1s of vaſt conſequence both 
to the farmer and the public to extend the 
uſe of oxen for all rural buſineſs. 

Oxen are kept infinitely cheaper than 
- horſes, Their harneſs and ſhoeing coſt 


leſs—they are not n near ſo ſubject to illness 
3 | I | | and 
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and being lame — and if lameneſs does 
overtake them, or 975 grow too old for 
work; they then remain fit and ready for 
fatting. Their ſummer food, like that of 
Horſes, confiſts of graſs. but without any 
hay or oats: in winter, good ſtraw and 
turnips, or carrots; if no roots, then hay 
alone. In reſpect to attendance, the diffe- 
rence between horſes and oxen is very 
great; one ſtout lad is ſufficient in a con- 
venient ox-houſe, to take care of eight or 
ten oxen, they requiring no other atten- 
dance, than putting their fodder in their 
racks, and cleaning the houſe; no rubbin 
or currying or dreſſing, which with horſes 
takes one man to every four or five at 
moſt, 

4: The harneſs of oxen (chat! 18 their yokes, 
bows, and chains) coſt leſs by two thirds 
than the harneſs of horſes, and what is as 
material, require ſcarcely any repairs ; 
whereas the horſe-harneſs, every practical 
huſbandman knows, is a conſtant rent 
charge; every part of it conſtantly going 
to pieces, and not mended under a great 
expence. The ſhoeing is equally in favour 
of the oxen, not coſting ſo much as that of 
hor ſes, and laſting longer. 

M 4 - - 


4 

The circumſtance of fatting them when 
paſt work, is of moſt material conſe- 
quenee. It is well known how great a. loſs. 
a farmer ſuffers that keeps many horſes, 
by their dying and becoming diſabled. In 
à large buſineſs this, in a term of twenty 
years, becomes an object of great impor- 
tance, and were it divided, would make 
a "conſiderable annual charge. Now with 
oxen the caſe is totally different. If acci- 
dentally they get lame, to which, however, 
they are not ſo ſubject as horſes, or when 
they abate of their vigour at work, the 
farmer fattens, and ſells them as well as 
the beft—and no beaſts fat kindlier x thay 

thoſe which have worked, | 
It has been objected, that oxen are not 
proper for all work and in the horſe- 
counties there is quite an abhorrence 
againſt their uſe: it is there aſſerted, that 
they are by no means equal to horſes. But 
I have, myſelf, found the contrary, as 
well from my own experience, as the in- 
formation I have gained from the beſt 
hands. A pair of ſtout oxen will plough 
as much as a pair of horſes, and, unleſs 
the horſes be ſtrong and ſteady ones, carry 
* deeper and truer W But when we 
; read 


_ ny 
read 1n Lifle of eight and ten oxen to a 
plough, it raiſes one's indignation. Either 


the ploughs, at that time in "Hampſhire, 


muſt be of a ridiculous conſtruction, : or 


the ſoil rock itſelf. I have, indeed, found 


in other parts of England, that it is yet the 
practice to plough with a great many oxen 
at a time: but, as I remarked before, I 
have experienced 1 in ſeveral foils, that where 
a pair of ſtout horſes plough an acre a 
day, a yoke of oxen has always done the 
ſame. it 
They are preciſely as convenient and of. 


” fectual i in all other rural buſineſs : in the 


waggon, in carts, and tumbrills, in rollers, 


Sc. Sc. Sc. and uſed with as much eaſe 


and handineſs as any horſes. 


One additional expence attending them, 


it would, however, be unfair to ſuppreſs: 

a pair of horſes in a plough requires only 
the ploughman, but a yoke of oxen muſt 
have a boy alſo to drive them. In the ox- 
counties this expence amounts to a penny 
or three halfpence, I am told, per journey 


of eight hours: but where I have any 
knowledge could not be - procured in the 


villagcs under two-pence or three-pence, 
and ſometimes a groat: but clear J am, 
| that 
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9 
that this additional expence (When at 


plough) does by no means reduce them to a 


par with horſes: But if a great number of 
ox - ploughs were kept in · ſome places, I 


doubt whether the procuring driving - boys, 


would not be a difficulty: and this cir- 
cumſtance ought to induce ſome cultivator 


that works a great number, to try if they 


could not be guided by a line like horſes. 

Jam the rather induced to hint this, as 
it is the actual method in uſe, in the pro- 
vince of Poitou in France; where the 
ploughman not only holds the plough, 
but drives the oxen *. Such excellent cuſ- 
toms are of great value; for ſavings of this 
ſort, are matters of no flight conſequence, 
to a hard- working frugal cultivator ; be- 
ſides, the teaching beaſts ſuch a docility, is 
a pleaſing piece of ingenuity, and I am 
perſuaded, is no difficult matter to effect. 

Laſtly, the public is nearly concerned: 


for among the many cauſes that are daily 


mentioned, to occaſion a high price of 
butchers meat; I have not heard the great 
number of horſes that are kept, aſſigned as 


one. I have reaſon to believe the number 


- -»* 5 
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of them inereaſes greatly in moſt parts of 
the kingdom: this is an immenſe loſs to 
the community, in the vaſt quantities of 
horſe · meat raiſed on land, where more 
valuable corn for exportation might be 
cultivated, were the work in general per- 
formed by oxen ; and not only fo, but the 
oxen themſelves would be perpetually com- 
ing 'to the ſhambles, yielding thereby a 
great increaſe of butchers meat ; but this 1s 
never the caſe with horſes their carcaſſes 
are conſigned only to the kennel. 
A late author is of an opinion very 
contrary to all theſe ſentiments. The paſ- 
ſage is an anſwer to a ſuppoſed objection— 
Obj. A multitude of ſuperfluous horſes 
are kept m Paris, which conſume what 
would feed many more inhabitants. Anſ. 
 Frue; but he who feeds the horſes, becauſe 
he thinks he has a uſe for them, would not 
feed thoſe inhabitants; becauſe he 7s ure 
he has no uſe for them: and did he in 
complaiſance for the public, diſmiſs his 
cattle, the farmer who furniſhes the hay and 
oats, would loſe a cuſtomer, and nobody 
would gain. Theſe articles are produced 
becauſe they are demanded: when additional 
inhabitants are produced, who will demand 
and 
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and: can pay, their demand will be an- 
ſwered alſo, as long as there is an unim- 
ge r acre in France 4... lt 

This reaſoning is fallacious ee 
one ſide of a ſtreet lives a cuſtomer 5 
buys oats for his horſes ; on the other hand 
a merchant who buys wheat for exporta- 
tion; now if the demand for oats decreaſes, 
the farmer ſows more wheat, nor is he in 
danger of a want of a market, for expor- 
tation is almoſt boundleſs, It is ridiculaus 
to imagine, that if the conſumption occa- 
ſtoned by horſes drops, the land which uſed 
to be applied to the raiſing of oats would 
neceſſarily remain uſeleſs. ' Let us ſup- 
poſe the inhabitants of Paris, in the 
whirligig of faſhions,” to adopt a whim 
of having their coaches drawn by oxen : 
The horſes are all turned off, and the 
demand for oats at an end: More profi- 
table grain would be ſown inſtead of them, 
and a vaſt quantity of butchers meat would 
yearly come to the market, and if not eat at 
home, would be ſold to foreigners. And ſo 
far from "RY 8 on ng the better for the n 
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nous diſmiſſing bis borſes, the wholeination; 
would be benefited ; more heat would be 
raiſed, which being exported, would not 
only bring much money into the king- 
dom, but enſure a Plenty kan the t 
conſumption at all times. N ib 

In the table of the 8 Ge. «tf corn, 
p- 57, the conſumption of oats amounts to 
upwards of four millions two hundred 


thouſand quarters, more than the growth 


of wheat. Think what an immenſe ſum 


is loſt to the nation in the vaſt quantity of 


land taken up to raiſe this grain. Much 
of it, I know, of a poor ſort. not fit for 


wheat — but infinite tracts that are — and 
moſt of it proper for barley. I have 


already ſhewn, that the nation has, in 
fact, profited by the annual exportation of, 
rather more than four hundred and twenty 


thouſand quarters of corn of all ſorts, 


above the ſum of one hundred and forty mil- 
lions flerling in leſs than ſeventy years. 
Now compare this quantity of corn with 
our conſumption of oats, Which amounts 
to more than ten times as much. Think 
but of doubling that immenſe ſum. by only 
decreaſing the land ſown with oats (for 


ſeventy n one tenth, and inſtead thereof, 
ſow- 
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ſowing it with barley, rye, or wheat. But 
to talk of one-tenth is abſurfd; why may 
we not, in the next ſeventy years, take a 
third from this monſtrous tract of (I may 

ſay) uſeleſs land? What a mine of wealth 
would it produce, if cultivated: to cue Pur- 

poſes of exportation lj 0:98 

Fhis immenſely 1 important object of pab⸗ 

E welfare can, im any degree, be effected 
5 by redueing the number of horſes 
—1 in huſbandry, and ſubſtituting oxen in 
their ſtead, The infinite variety of bene- 
ficial effects that would reſult from this 
alteration are manifeſt ;- and if the reduc- | 
tion of the prices of proviſions is an object 
of earneſt attention, there is no method ſo 
ſure and eligible as inereaſing the number 
of working oxen. A very ſmall reduction 
of the number of horſes, and nfing oxen * 
inſtead of them, (for- inſtance, one tenth 
part) provided the land ſown with oats 
to maintain them, was ſown with wheat, 
rye, and barley for exportation, would not 

only give a great increaſe of butchers 
meat, but alſo yield at the loweſt, one 
million and a half annually clear profit to 
the nation. 


For 
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For we ſhould conſider that a vaſt pro- 
portion of the land, which bears this im- 
menſe quantity of oats, being rich, and 
able to produce wheat a great deal of it 
proper for barley, and nearſy the pooreſt 
of it ſufficiently good for rye; a propor- 
tion of it may certainly be deducted on 
paper without the imputation of arrang- 
ing lands for exportable corn, not good 
enough to bear it. I am alſo ſenſible that 
it will be objected, to be impoſſible always 
inſtead of oats, to ſow wheat, even on 
wheat -· land, becauſe oats are frequently 
ſown after wheat. But then it ſhould! be 
remembered, that the farmer's keeping a 
number of horſes renders an oat-crop abſo- 
lutely neceſſary: in determining the courſe 
of his fields; he fixes on à certain quantity 
of land for oats, which muſt be raiſed, or 
bought, a thing few farmers like: and if 
he be a good huſbandman, he will abhor 
the practice of ſowing ſo voracious a vege- 
table after wheat, but ſow them after a 
fallow or ſome meltorating crops indeed 
oats, by a prudent neat farmer, are never 
ſown on land which would not produce 
EINE me; barley, or rye. 


But 
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| But ſuppoſing they are generally an af- 
ep ; there is an infinite difference to 
the public, as well as the cultivator, between 
ſowing them, or beans, peaſe, or turnips, 
becauſe, after a good crop of peaſe or 
beans, in rich lands, wheat is again ſown, 
and after turnips barley. But when oats 
come in between, the ſoil is thereby ſo 
impoveriſhed, that a fallow muſt enſue, 
before any exportable corn can again be 
ſown. 

| A ſhght calculation: will manifeſt the 
prodigious benefits ariſing from converting 
a part of the oat-land to the growth of 
wheat, Upwards of 1,400,000 acres are 
ſown every ns with oats; + 
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A third of the ne is 
upwards of 470,000 acres, 
which ſown with exporta- 

ble corn, and yielding two 
quarters and half per acre, 

at 22/5; , 13,292, 500 

Freight at 40 s. a ton, £ 391,600 


5 1. 1,684,100 


* The average price "of axportable corn, for the 
68 years, is 11, 2 8. per quarter; 


This 


4 

This is a light ſketch, but the reſult is 
of no little importance. We find that di- 
miniſhing the number of our horſes only a 
third, and ſubſtituting oxen in their room, 
would not only make a prodigious plenty 
of butcher's meat; but bring above ſixteen 
hundred thouſand pounds a year, clear into 
the nation's pocket. 

From all the reaſons that can be urged 
in any reſpect, to this point, of the diffe- 
rence between keeping horſes or oxen for 
the buſineſs of huſbandry, we have the 

greateſt reaſon to believe, that many very 
important benefits would reſult to the 
private occupier, and alſo to the public. 
1. The farmer would cultivate his land 
cheaper. 2. His fields would be much 
cleaner, and in better heart. 3. The 
price of butchers meat would be reduced 
to the public. 4. An immenſe profit would 
likewiſe accrue to it in a prodigious in- 
creaſe of the exportation of corn. 


> 
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LETTER v. 


I 3 is allowed by all che, that the 
prices of the neceſſaries of life, ought, 
in well regulated countries, to continue 
even; be as little ſubject as poſſible, to ſud- 
den riſes and falls; and remain at ſuch 
| reaſonable rates, that the lower claſſes of 
induſtrious conſumers may conſtantly com- 
mand a ſufficiency without the producers 
being injured by a too great cheapneſs. It 
1s of great conſequence, that the working 
part of a nation, employed in manufac- 
tures, trade, and navigation, be able to 
maintain themſelves by their induſtry, at 
their uſual prices; as an increaſe of wages 
mult occaſion an increaſe of the prices of 
manufactures ; - and- a probability neceſſa- 
rily enſue, that foreign rivals may put an 
end to the ſale to foreigners. Theſe 
maxims are generally received without 
contradiction but in the explanations 
which are given them, various different 
conſtructions are uſed, which appear, 
at firſt ſight, very ſimple: Proviſions, it is 
faid, ſhould be cheap :——But what is being 

_ cheap? 


E 

cheap? Is it that workmen ſhould be 
able to live on the product of ſix days 
hard work? On that of fix days eaſy work? 
On that of five days and an half ?— 

Or five? Is the product of fix, or five, or 
four days to be allowed them; reckoning 
9, 10, 11, 12, or 16 hours to the day? 


Is cheapneſs of proviſions the ability they 


have to live upon mutton, beef, ftrong 
beer, and the beſt wheaten bread? Or 
upon the beſt bread, and cheeſe and ale? 
Or houſhold bread and cheeſe, and ale ? 
Or is it in general, that their earnings be 


ſufficient to keep them in full health and 


ſtrength, by various ſpecies of proviſions, 
according to the various prices in which 


they fluctuate ;—ſo that in the deareſt 
times, ſome articles may be cheap enough 


for their purſe ?!—Or is it that they may 
live as cheaply as foreign workmen ?—Or 
are the prices of proviſions dear or cheap, 
as they riſe or fall, above or below the 
preceding prices of certain ages, reigns, 
years, &c.——Or Laſtly, Is it when manu- 
facturers riot? 
I would not have it thought that I ſtop 
2 theſe queries, becauſe I can advance no 
more; I could cafily multiply them to the 
| DO N 2 "2" 
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fize of a volume; but theſe are ſufficient: 
all the anſwer which I can diſcover 


among thoſe, who are loudeſt in their com- 


plaint, is, in one word; Proviſions are 
much too dear, and manufactures are ruined. 

Various occaſions for this dearneſs are 
alledged; and for the fake of perſpicuity, 
T ſhall, for the preſent, without examina- 
tion, ſuppoſe the fact, and inquire into 
the cauſes commonly advanced, 

I. The union of farms. 

It is needleſs to quote every author that 
has attributed the dearneſs of proviſions to- 
this cauſe amongſt others: one of the 
pamphlets on the occaſion, ſays—“ The 
monopoly, of farms produces, not only a 


fearcity of corn, but of moſt other provi- 


ons, as butter, cheeſe, eggs, poultry, pigs, 
Sc. &c. not to mention ſeveral other ne- 
ceſſaries depending on the breed of cattle, 
vi. candles, ſcap, leather, &c.” I take this 
paſſage particularly, becauſe the terms uſed 
in it, will ſave my producing any other. 
That the turning ſmall farms into large 


ones, does not occaſion a ſcarcity of corn; 


I flatter myſelf I have proved ſufficiently 
elſewhere, in ſhewing that their produce 
18 much lefs conſiderable, acre for acre, 

| than 


i + |] 
than that of large ones. But how, in the 
name of guad can little farms give 
plenty of commodities, which they do not, 
produce; ſuch as .caztle, butter, cbeeſe, and 
pork! ſmall farms produce ſcarce any of 
theſe: the firſt claſs none. The ſecond 
very few compared with the large farms. 


| Catile and their conſequences, ſuch as 


leather, butter, cheeſe, Sc. &c. are ſcarce 
ever kept by le farmers. In caſe a cow: 
s in the yard of ſuch an one, ſhe is as cer- 

tainly a poor ſtinted beaft. And as to 

Ffatting cattle, it is an abſurdity to imagine 
they can keep any. Even the ſecond claſs 
are greatly deficient in theſe articles: but the 
large farms, and very large ones, maintain 
great dairies, and numerous fatting beaſts; 
and occaſion the plenty of all proviſions, 
which depend upon cattle. I the whole 
kingdom was ſplit into ſmall farms of 20 J. 
30 J. and 40 l. a year; ſo far from a greater 
plenty of theſe articles enſuing, we ſhould 
have ſcarce any, while ſuch farms awere cul- 


 tivated as they are at preſent ; indeed the 
dearneſs which they would occaſion, would 


foon cauſe an alteration; and landlords 
would find, they mutt either have entire 
farms of graſs, or large ones. 
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15 or 20 cows in one yard, with as many 
in ſeven or ten yards; the former wil 
give three times the quantity of milk. 

With regard to pork, this difference is 
yet more ſtriking ; hogs can only be kept 
in any number, (whether by great or ſmall 
| farmers) where there are cows and chver ; 
which articles are ſcarce ever found 
in ſmall farms: A farmer, of 200 J. a 
year, with a dairy of 30 or 40 cows, and 
40 or 50 acres of clover every year, breeds 
and keeps ten. times more hogs than ten 
farms, each of 20 J. This fact is fo ſelf- 
evident, and ſo univerſally true, that I am 
amazed any one who was ever within the 
walls of a farm-yard, can advance ſuch 
ſtuff, as the above-quoted aſſertions. 

But, ſay they, no roaſting pigs are 
brought to market by large farmers, — 
True; and if you would have plenty of 
pork, don't ſuffer little farmers to carry the 
few they have thither. The latter ſlaugh- 
ter the whole breed to ſell at market, at 
half a crown and three ſhillings a piece to 
| ſhop-keeper's wives and ſuch people in 
towns : but the great farmers not wanting 
ſuch ſmall ſupplies of money, keep them to 
their full growth; and drive them to mar- 
£4 ket, 
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ket, by zo and 40 at a time: I ſhould be glad 
to know which occaſions the greateſt plenty 
of pork. This I conceive, that were Eng- 
land divided into farms of 30 J. each; in 
ſeven years common pickled pork would 
be 2.5, and 2 f. 64. a pound. 
Laſtly come the articles of eggs and 
poultry, which have been banded about, 
in, I believe, an hundred pamphlets, as 
arguments for ſmall farms. And to grant 
all theſe authors can deſire, let me aſk 
them one plain queſtion ; Of what natio- 
nal good is the cheapneſs of poultry? Is 
it of ſix-pence conſequence to the public, 
whether the conſumers of poultry buy a 
turkey for 3 or for 13s. ? Of what be- 
nefit would it be to manufacturers, and the 
labouring poor in general, to have 
_ chickens ſold at market 19 per cent. (the 
riſe talked of in proviſions) cheaper than 
they are at preſent ?, Or would you have a 
poor man be able to buy a fat fowl for 2 d. 
as he might have done ſome hundred years 
ago? If this is your opinion, do not ad- 
vance any thing in favour of trade and ma- 
nufactures; for if proviſions were ſo cheap, 
(and there muſt be a general level) adieu 
to both: to poſſeſs a flouriſhing com- 

x: merce, 
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merce, and thriving manufactures, is as 
incompatible with ſuch a cheapneſs, as the 
meridian fun with darkneſs of the night. 
Nothing can be more truly the language of 
prejudice, than this haranguing upon the 
dearneſs of poultry, as a public misfor- 
tune; all thoſe who chuſe to eat ſuch food, 

muſt take care that they can afford it; and 
if they go without, and eat mutton inſtead 
of it, I deſire to know of what conſequence 
it is to the public? _ 

One author complaining of the price of 
poultry: brings in fiſh *, which reminds'me 
of the ſums granted by parliament, to the 
land- carriage fiſn- ſcheme, and the Society's 
adopting it: all this was much in the ſtile 
of lowering the Price of poultry. Of what 
good was the lowering the price of fiſh at 
London? Did the Spittleſields manufactur- 
ers eat one pound the more? No, but 
the nobility, gentry, merchants, and 
tradeſnien; and let me add the country- 
gentlemen; who come to town to ſpend 
their rents, in the vain frippery of the ca- 
pital, purchaſed it the cheaper: ſuch was 
the purpoſe for which money was raiſed 


Inguiry into the cauſes of the bigh prices 75 provi fonts, 
. 7 p. 188. 5 ; 
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in Cumberland, Narthumberland, and 
Cornwall; or, 1n a word, three or four 
hundred miles from London. Country 
farmers payed their ſhares of grants, to 
enable their landlords to cat fiſh cheap at 
the capital; but at an expence of poſſibly 
5 oo per cent. more than they could have it 
for, in many inſtances, on their own 
eſtates. And the Society for the Encourage- 
nent of Arts and Manuſactures acted upon 
the ſame plan. — This is very much in the 
{tile of clamouring, for lower prices of 
roaſting pigs and poultry, for the good of 


ang manufaFturers. 

II. The Exportation of Ola 
1 ſhall not ran here, what I have ad- 
vanced in another place; and therefore, 
can only remark, that the Exportation of 
corn has been ſo far from occaſioning a 
dearneſs of bread, that it has regularly 
ſunk the price of wheat: and this being, 
of all other articles of proviſion, the moſt 
important, the ſervice it has done the na- 
tion therein is the more to be obſerved. 
But ſeveral late crops deficient, by a quar- 
ter, or a quarter and half, per acre, having 
occaſioned a cearneſs of corn; it is all at- 
tributed to the exportation, which does not 
amount 


11 
amount to a buſhel. The abſurdity of 
attributing the dearneſs of proviſions to 
this cauſe, is too great to require a more 
minute anſwer: 1 therefore refer the rea- 
der to my ſecond letter. 

III. Engroſſing, Sc. &c. 

Every thing we have heard about e en- 
groſſing, foreſtalling, and regrating, in 
the ſtile of attributing the dearneſs of pro- 
viſions to them; is a collection of mere 
vulgar errors, and low prejudices. The 
laws againſt buying live cattle, coming to 
fairs, and then ſelling them at the fairs, 
is not only well conceived, but very well 
executed; and J ſcarcely know another 
inſtance, in which theſe crimes would be 
of bad conſequence to us, in the degree to 
wich there is any probability of their 
arifing. As to engroſſing of corn, it 1s 
mere idle talk: the thing is impoſſible to be 
done in any degree, that can raiſe or fall 
the price one farthing a quarter: if any 
public conſequences attend it, it muſt be 
the lowering of prices, and not the raiſing 
of them; for corn would be engroſſed 
while cheap, to ſell again when dear; and 
of courſe the engroſſers (I ſpeak accord- 
ing to the ideas of the people 1 am anſwer- 
1 ing) 


a 
ing) would ſave ſo much corn from being 
er ore, and have it ready when the peo- 
ple wanted it moſt; ſo that much en- 
groſſing ſhould lower prices in dear times, 
but all this is arrant ſtuff; for geat 
farmers are the only people, who are, 
what are called engroſſers; and ſo much 
the better for the regularity of prices. Let 
farmers keep their corn as long as they 
pleaſe; depend on it they will keep it no 
longer than to their profit, and their bene- 
fit is that of the public: if they could lay 
by their crops for ſeven years, the caſe 
would be different; but all engroſſing to 
ſuch, or any great degree, is impoſſible. 
Thoſe who clamour ſo much againſt en- 
groſſers, would be very glad, I ſuppoſe, 
to ſee private granaries now opening, with 
a million of e ters of wheat in them *. 


Sel- 


* The magazines e individuals form in good 
years, are a ready ſupply in bad ones: when the price 
of the corn is not very low, the proprietors of it had 
rather fell at home than elſewhere, becauſe they eſcape 
thereby the expences and riſques of exportation. Thus, . 
without being, in almoſt” perpetual want of public ma- 
gazines, which are an immenſe expence to the govern- 
ment; and which in certain States are often ſubject to 

reat inconveniencies, the people are otherwiſe relieved 
in caſes of unexpected want. But this benefit is loſt, 
I the exterior commerce of corn, and the magazines of 


in- 


1 
Selling by ſamples, has been made a 
part of theſe crimes, and much clamoured 
againſt : one maxim; vis. That the price 
of a commodity thould be in proportion to 
the guantity offered to ſale *; has been found 
ſufficient to form all the complaints againſt 
jample-ſelling ; and the clamours for a law, 
to oblige all farmers to bring their whole 
crop to market. I never knew any of theſe 
ſanguine writers complain of the exporta- 
tion of corn in very cheap years, as much as 
they are againſt it in dear ones, and the 
bounty in any; they allow that paring 


divid nals are e too much. Far from render- 
ing labour by ſuch means cheaper, and facilitating the 
ſubſiſtence of the poor; the effect produced will be 
totally contrary. For the low price to which corn then 
falls x; iſguſts the farmer, whoſe culture diminiſhes by 

little and little. A part of the corn- and is converted 
to other uſes, or abandoned; and the huſbandman 
thinks no more of the profit of fallowing his fields. 

Cultivating corn - lands for the conſumption of the inha- 
pitants alone; and none daring to form magazines, is a 
Conduft which will preſently be felt in the conſequences ; 

for the firſt bad year all will be in extreme wanr, and. 
forced to have recourſe to foreigners for bread, to ſup- 
port their lives. Mamoires de la Societe de Berne, 1765, 

2d partie, p. 394. Mem. of 1 as de Legiſlation pac 
M. Benz. Carrard. 


Laws and Policy of England, p. 19. 
Inquiry into the Cauſes of the Preſent high Price of; 


Provitions, p. 97. : 
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18 l a benefit: but how ſhould corn 
be exported, if all was brought to market 
tobe fold; ſuch a law, if executed, would 
raiſe the price of our corn to foreigners 
30 or 40 per cent, nay, it would in ſome 
inſtances, totally obſtruct all exportation: 
the quantity of corn brought to market; 
and the difficulty of lodging 1t from 
market-day to market-day, would both 
be ſo great; the expences upon taking 
proper care of it ſo conſiderable; that 
moſt farmers would fink their price, rather 
than ſubmit to ſuch evils: and then comes 
engroſſing, in ten times a greater degree, 
than is poſſible at preſent. Millers and 
jobbers, by very flight combinations, would 
command the market, and occaſion miſ- 
chiefs, at preſent, unthought of. But the 
conſumption of the neighbourhood, and 
the ſale to foreigners, would not be hurt 
alone; if one part of the kingdom wanted. 
corn of another, how would they get it?. 
why, with the ſame addition of price as 
the foreign markets ; cauſed by a prodi- 
gious increaſe of land-carriage, and market 
expences thrown upon the farmer. This 
matter deſerves yet a little further explana- 
tion. 


The 
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The farmer loads his waggon at preſent, 


and drives directly to the water ſide; 


either of the ſea or a river. Were this lar 
in execution, he would drive to the market, 
unload, and expoſe his ſacks to ſale; a 

merchant comes (we will ſuppoſe it to be 
in the Eaſt of England) to purchaſe for an 
order from the Weſt of the kingdom, or 
from abroad: who is to carry the corn 


from the market to the port or river? Not 
the factor or merchant, for he has neither 


teams nor horſes; if carriers are regularly 
kept for this purpoſe, the expence will be 
capital indeed: we muſt therefore ſuppoſe 
it to be the farmer; this is the only train in 
which the buſineſs could be carried on: 
here then we find at once, that a waggon, 
a team of cattle, and a man are to be kept 
in town, after the corn is brought, in ex- 
pectation of its been ſold, that they may 
drive off directly; but if it is not ſold, they 
wait for nothing; go home at night, and 
another day when the corn 1 ſold, have 
the ſame journey to take again to load the 


corn; and carry it, poſlibly, to a river 


ten miles nearer than the town to the barn 
door, at which it was firſt loaded. Let 
any one calculate how much per cent. all 

this, 


| 9 

this, with the expences and loſs of keeping 
it in town amount to. Yet could I name 
twenty writers, who have pleaded with all 
power againſt felling by ſample. 

It is needleſs to proceed through all the 
_ cauſes mentioned by ſundry writers, for the 
preſent high prices: theſe are the three 
capital ones, which are mot exclaimed 
againſt; I might add with the le reaſon: 
having thus examined the cauſes advanced, 

and found them trifling and miſtaken : let 
us next inquire into the ect. 

As I began with ſhewing the indefinite 

manner, in which the dearneſs of provi- 
ſions is in general expreſſed; I ſhall here 
aim, at leaſt, at avoiding the fame error, 
and endeavour to aſcertain, what ought to 
be called dear, and what cheap times. 

It is firſt neceſſary to explain, what is 
meant by the word family; that it may be 
known, how many people are, on a me- 
dium, to be given to every man. 

I ſhall ſuppoſe all men married, which 
is more than I need to do, ſince numbers 
are fingle. It is calculated, that marriages 
in Great Britain, yield. on a medium, 
four children that live; but families do not 
always conſiſt of ſo manys a8 they leave 

their 
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their father's houſe generally on being full 
grown; and the wives, many of them 
die before their huſbands; we muſt not; 
therefore, ſuppoſe every family to conſiſt 
of ſix people: I do not apprehend it con- 
ſiſts, on a medium, of above four ; but as 
J would in this inſtance be over the truth, 
rather than under, I ſhall ſuppoſe it five *: 
himſelf, his wife, and three children. 

Theſe three muſt be taken, on a me- 
dium, as to age and ſtrength. For a few 
years after the man marries, his children 
earn nothing, but in a few more the caſe 
alters. I apprehend the average of families 
to be near as follows: . 

One child, an infant. This proportion 
is by far too great; but I had rather, as I 

ſaid. before, yield much than take a little. 
One of ten years old. 

One of fifteen years old. 

Small variations will make no difference 
in my calculation. Now let us ſtate the 
expences of ſuch a family. And in the 
firſt place va. 


® Calculators allow but ſix to each houſe ; a Ry; 


therefore, can ſcarcely he more than tour, 
I 


Se- 


thing. 
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Ser W Me e 11 a fu Man. 

4 

Firſt. Bread, 244 2:0 22 

N. B. Wheaten-bread, 1-4. and 

2 fl. per Ib. ryed 1 d. and po- 
tatoe-bread, excellent good, 2. 
The potatoes at* 2s, a buſhel, 

A mixture of theſe three, in 
equal parts, I call 1 9. fer /b. 
No bread exceeds it. 

Cheeſe; 2 oz. at 4 d. per lb. o of 
Beer, two quarts , 0 1 
Second. Three meſſes of ſoup f, © 
Third. Rice-pudding, 
Half a /b. of rice, 1 d. two 
quarts of flet milk, 14. 
Sugar,, . 
| | Fourth. 
* They weigh 58 BB. the peclings I call 10 46. they 


are then a 2 d. per lb. But the inhabitants of cottages, 
who have a little on 111 grow 10 10. for a far- 


| 5:44 
+ Four buſhels Malt, RE” - 0717 6 
Hops, 8 =: 0 
| Tory HIM - - 00 


—— — 
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This will aa of good beer, better than any Call 

drink in farmers houſes. Two hogſheads Ns to 
not quite a halfpenny a quart. 

Mr. Hauway's receipt. Letters on the Improvement 


of the Riſing Generation, V. 2. p. 194. It is for five 
| 2 | {tout 
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6 © 
Fourth, Quarter of a I. of fat 
meat, and 14 of potatoes 
baked together , " ij: 

Been, 1 d. 2 


2 Ab. KRice- milk +, 0. 2 
Sixth. Bread, cheeſe, and beer as 1 
the firſt, 8032 
Seventh. Potatoes and fat meat, 
2. Ib. 2 02. of cheeſe and 
beer, - - 0 4 


= II ů — 


Call the average 3 d. a day, 1 ©: 


From a variety of minute inquiries, I 


find that the wives of the labouring poor 


ſtout men 9 pints water 1 1b; beef lean, cut into 
thin ſlices, 34 d.—1 pint ſplit peaſe (boiling field - 
peaſe I ſuppoſe as good) 5 d.——12 ounces. of mealy 
potatoes, 2 d. 3 0· ground rice, 2 d. After 
theſe have boiled gently two hours, add three large 
leeks or onions { d. two heads of fallary—and ſalt; in- 
ſtead of the ſallary, I add two more onions, which, 
and ſalt, fay 1 d. This is 63d. The fifth is 17d. but 
as I think the quanihy ſmall, I allow two penny-worth 


* Salt included, it will not amount to more; and an 
excellent diſh it is. 


+ I have marked 2 d. but exceeding d e and 
good rice-milk may be made in quantity enough for 
the ſtouteſt man a day, for 1 d. 
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Child of 15 years old, - 2 
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eat, upon an average, more than half; 
but not ſo much as two thirds of what 
their huſbands do: I ſhall ſay, two thirds. 
The medium of boys and girls of fitteen, 


three fourths ; this is above the truth, but 


I ſhall let it paſs. Ditto, 10 years old, 


half. And an infant coſts, upon an ave- 5 


rage, 1 5. a week: 
| . = $60 
The man's food, 2 > 


His wife's, - - — 


Ditto, of 1o, - — 
Infant, . — — 


Six ſhillings a week amounts 


in the year to, ii 


To this ſum we muſt add others, 


which cannot be divided in- 
to weekly or daily parts. 
Houſe- rent. 2 „1 


—— *.. an dt es 


17 
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Carry over, 


Ok Brought 


4 


C6 4 

W 0 

Cloaths +, _ - 2 10 90 

Soap and candles # F 
Loſs of time and phyſick dur- | 

ing illneſs, = - 7 0.9 

8 


In the next place we muſt inquire into 
the ability of ſuch a workman's ſupporting 
this expence. 2 
Labourers and manufacturers, earn upon 

a medium, about 15. 3 d. a day, which 

18 per ann. - - - 19 19-0 

The wife earns, on a medium, 
better, I believe, than a 

fourth of the huſbandman's 

pay: I ſhall call it a fourth, 4 17 6 
The medium of boys and girls, 

of 15 years old, earn the 

half of their fathers, which 

is 9/, 15 5. but I ſhall oy 
only, - - 8 


© 
Ditto of Io years old, a fourth, 4 7 6 
0 


n 


＋* Theſe articles I ſtate as the medium of "ſoveral 


families, I have inquired into, during the preſent 


high prices of candles, ſoap, and leather, 
Year's 


1 
„ - 


Vear's earnings, ! 
Ditto, ex pences, E Ro 


— 


Receipt exceeds the expence by 15 18 © 


0 


— — — d 


+ 


I have deducted nothing upon account 
of fewel; becauſe J have found it, of all 
others, the moſt varying i riſing 
from 105. to 3 /. but if 1“. 155. or 2 I. be 
charged for it, I am certain (from the 
beſt of my information) that the average 
of cheap and dear countries will not ex- 
ee 


Some of my readers, will, I L A 


cry out, © This calculation is all ro- 
mance! * me a family that lives ſo 
cheap!“ But is their not living ſo cheap 
any fault in the price of proviſions? Let 
me aſk in return, where the poor family 
is to be found, that do not drink tea 
once a day at leaſt? Can they hve ſo cheap, 
as if they deſiſted from their tea-ſipping ? 
Or are they to complain of prices, when 


they will not allow them to trifle at the 


tea table? Is there any neceſſity that they 
ſhould eat nothing but the beſt wheaten- 
V3 | bread, 
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bread, when other kinds are to be had 
much cheaper, but equally | wholeſome ? 
Whenever therefore the price of proviſions 
is complained of, let an explanatory ex- 
preſſion come in, © as we chuſe to hve.” — 

Fuel deducted here, is 13 J. 185. O d. 
overplus in the pocket of an induſtrious 


frugal workman at the year's end, after 


deducting 1 /. for the chance of ſickneſs ; 
and thoſe who know the health which la- 
bour confers, will eaſily believe that 1 I. 
to accumulate in caſe of accidents. This 
overplus of 13 J. 18s. is ſo conſiderable, 
that 1t admits of great deduction, according 
zo the fancy of the reader; and yet there 
will remain no trifling ſum to * up 
againſt old age. 

I am fo ſtrongly ſenfible of the preju- 


dices, I have here to combat with, that I 


ſhall now lay before the reader a ſtate of 
the expences of a labourer, as they now 


live, drawn up from the actual out-goings 


of four, who gave me the particulars; I 
am very certain not under the truth. The 
following ſtate is in every article the me- 


- dium of the four. 1 ſought out four, 
whoſe families in point of age, &c, were 
ſuch as I have ſpecifted above. 


Bread, 
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Bread per day, 6 5. 9 o. at 
14 d. per Ib. is 92 d. __ 
Cheeſe, 13 0s, at 4 = 55 


5 


d. 

Call this 75. 6 d. it is fer aun. 19 10 © 
Beer:- T6 '6 d. per week, - 2 18 0 
Soap and candles, *˙“ů3 
Rent, 2 = - 1 
Cloaths, = > »% Ss 
Fuel, — 5 - 2 0 4 
Illneſs, &c. - - - 1 6 4 
Infant. 
£-34 5 © 


This ſum deducted from their earnings, 
which I found upon an average, as be- 
fore ſtated, vig. 37 l. 15s. there remains 

3% wy 

The firſt queſtion that can rationally be 
ſtarted, even upon this account, is, how 
can the poor be % poor? The anſwer is 


ready in a moment, and I fear too uni- 


verſally applied: Theſe earnings can af- 
O 4 ford 
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ford neither drinking tea at home, nor 
tippling ale abroad. The overplus of 
34. 105. upon the mention of theſe arts, 
vaniſhes at once. 

I ſhould remark, that tha ſtate ſuppoſes 
the man to eat every day, 2/5. 4 oz. of 
bread, beſides cheeſe, which is ſo much 
more than. appears to be the mean quan- 
tity eaten, in the table of bread-eaters, in 
the judicious Trafs on the Corn Trade, p. 
192, 193, and ſo much beyond Mr. Han- 
way's ideas, who uſes the expreſſion of 
—— granting, that a ſtout working man 
may eat 12/6, of bread in a day, yet, 
Sc. * that I am induced to believe there 


is ſome exaggeration in the matter. 


But ſuppoſing the contrary, ſtill we find 
the labourers pay ſufficient for their expence, 
ſufficient in theſe dear. times, to ſupport 
themſelves, their wives, and their families, 
and provide for all extraordinaries ; be- 
ſides laying by no inconſiderable ſum : and 
] am ſure I know no difference, in point 
of health, vigour, and ſtrength, between 
them and their families now, and years 
ago, when proviſions were much cheaper. 


* Letters on the Imp, of the Riſ. Gen. V. 8 ; * 
But 


= 

But there is one circumſtance which J 
ſhould apprehend, to be clear and deciſive. 
The labouring poor, in general, earn noc 
fufficient to live decently cloathed, and in 
good health; ſome, I know, are not able, 
but ſuch their pariſh aſliſts : I am ſpeaking 
of thoſe, who ſupport themſelves without 
aſſiſtance. Some years ago, they could 
buy bread and beer, and cheeſe, &c. &c. 
much cheaper than they can az pre- 


ſent, while their earnings were the ſame. - 


What was the effect of ſuch cheapneſs ? 
If the preſent dearneſs 1 15 ſo afflicting, ſure 
the former good times were attended with 
no trifling effects? Inſtead of lay ing up three 
or four pounds; they then doubtleſs, ſaved 
twice as much! No ſuch matter; what- 
ever was gained by ſuch cheapneſs, was 
conſtantly expended by the huſband in a 
proportionable quantity of idleneſs and 
ale, and by the wife in that of tea: as to 
health, ſtrength, cloaths, and money in 
pocket; I well know there was no diffe- 
rence in thoſe cheap times, from the pre- 
{ent dear ones. | 

II therefore think the reader will allow 
me to conclude, that the preſent prices of 


the neceſſaries of life are only dear on com- 
pariſon 
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| -arifon with thoſe of ſome preceding years; 
but not intrinſically ſo; ſince a common- 
ly induſtrious man may conſiderably more 
than maintain himſelf, his wife, and fa- 
mily. There cannot be a greater contra- 
diction to truth, than aſſerting that every 
thing is dear; while a man with a wife 
and three children, may lay by 13 J. a year, 
after feeding, cloathing, and providing 
for all. It may be ſaid, that wheaten- 
bread, that beef, that mutton, that tea, 
that ſugar, that butter are dear; but do 
not in the height of an argument, jumble 
theſe and the neceſſries of life together. 

As I have in the preceding papers men- 
tioned ſome unuſual articles of food for 
the poor; a few words are neceſſary to ex- 
plain that matter more fully. In reſpect 
of potatoes, they are of all other things 
the cheapeſt, and moſt inexhauſtable re- 
ſource, I know not one ſingle cottage 
without a piece of ground belonging to it; 
I was going to lay a garden; but they are 
frequently kept in too flovenly a manner 
to deſerve that name. All the poor that 
live in the country, might raiſe a plenty of 
this nouriſhing root, at an expence too 
trifling to mention: And that it will make 

ex- 


I 

excellent bread when mixed with wheat- 
flower, or with wheat and rye; I very 
well know, having eat it more than once “. 1 
Rice is known by all to be the moſt nou- Fl 
riſhing of grain, and ſold fo cheap in all "T6 
the ſhops of England, as 2d. a pound. 
Four penny-worth of bread are eafily eat 
in a day by one man; but boil a pound of 
rice, in a penny-worth of milk, and you 1 
will not ſo ſoon find a man that can eat it. 
Three parts out of four, of mankind, I 
conjecture, eat little elſe. But without 
recur- 
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* Sec a proof of potatoes making good bread. Berne 
Mem. 1763. partie 1. p. 37. 
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+ It will not be amiſs to inſert here a paſſage from 
the excellent Mr. Hanway's Letters, as it is very much 
to the preſent purpoſe. ——** Portugal does not grow 
above half wheat enough, for the conſumption of her 
own people in a plentiful year, and on a medium, not 
for above five months; yet a Portugueſe is ſupplied with "IM 
bread, and his garlick, and onions, and fruits; his va- _ al 
rious preparations of rice, which he eats at about two 1 
pence a pound from Carolina, and his dried filh at — 
three- halfpence, from N-wfoundland, content him. | l il 
If in the family of a Hidalgo, or nobleman, there are 1 
ten pounds of meat provided for forty perſons, it is the 
moſt they uſually conſume on fleſh-days, though ir 
amounts to but 4%. each; the reſt, they make up 

with bread, rice, and vegetables, nd the water they 
boil them in. Tf a French man has bread and vega- 
tables, and ſoups made even without fleſh, he does 
pot murmur, A Ruſffian having a large flat loaf, of 
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delight, and is thankful. 


V. 2. p. 260. 
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recurring to theſe articles, common pro- 
viſions are, upon the whole, at no very 
unreaſonable price. No man can be a 


better judge of theſe matters, than that 


admirable writer, Mr. Harte; ſpeaking of 
the price of proviſions in England, he ſays, 
«© Corn is much cheaper, than it was in 
half the laſt century, or during the whole 


of the preceding one: And great plenty of 


Corn, helps to leſſen the price of butcher's 


meat. Rye and barley-bread, at preſent, 


are looked upon with a ſort of horror, even 
by poor coitagers, and with ſome excule ; 
for wheat now 1s as cheap as rye and barley 
were in former times; and therefore the 
yeomen of this kingdom, about one hun- 
dred and thirty years ago, mixed both theſe 


vegetables with wheat to make bread : but 


the very name of this mixture is now for- 


black rye- Bread thougb kept for weeks and 1 


being dipt in water; he eats it with ſalt, and never 


complains. If he finds fiſh, with which theſe grear 
rivers of Riſſia abound, he makes a ſoup, eats it with 
I have ſeen great miſery in 
Perjia, but not from the want of bread, W hilſt they 
have rice, provided it be reliſhed with burat-butter, a 
Perfzan is contented, Letters en Imp. of Rif. Gyn. 


gotten ; 
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gotten * ; whilit the pure flour of wheat, 
made into bread, was hardly taſted but at 


court, and in the houſes of the nobility 
and prime gentry, where it bore the 
name of cheat. 
tity and quality both, few travellers will 


It we take quan- 


find a country where bread and butchers- 
meat, upon the whole, are cheaper, and 


better than they are in England . 


Prices are to be judged by many circum- 
ſtances; for inſtance, the foreign, as well 
as the home conſumption of manufactures; 
the conſequence to the ſtate, as well as to 
individuals; and many points will be 


found, in which high prices are as advan- 


tageous as lo ones can be . It is difficult 
8 10 


* « It was called maſiin-bread, quaſi mſcellane.” 
Es on Huſb. p. 176, 177. 


+ Hiph prices at home are no diſcouragement to the 


induſtrious, moſt certainly, however diſagreeable they 


may prove to conſumers; and while they ſtand high, 
it is a proof that the demand of the conſumers does not 
diminiſh, High prices upon goods to be exported, 
are to be judged of by the proportion they bear to 


thoſe in other countries — Now the price of a manu- 
facturer's wages is not regulated by the price of his 


ſubſiſtance ; but by the price at which his manufacture 
ſells in the market. Could a weaver, for example, 
live upon the air, he would {till ſell his day's work ac- 


cording. 
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= 
to ſay preciſely what are high prices; but 
ſome thing will be gained if we define 


what are not high ones, and J will venture 


to aſſert, that the prices of neceſſaries are 
not too high in a manufatturing trading 
ſtate, when the labouring poor can by in- 


duſtry earn a ſufficiency of wages, to pro- 


vide themſelves with the neceſſaries of life; 
VIZ. a warm cottage, — tight and decent 
cloathing, —food of ſome kind that 1s 
wholeſome, — ſoap, candles, and firing. 


cording to the value of the manufacture produced by it, 


when brought to market. As long as he can prevent 
the effects of the competition of his neighbours, he 
will carry the price of his work as high as is conſiſtent 
with the profits of the merchant, who buys it from 
him, in order to bring it to market ; and this he will 
continue to do, until the rate of the market is brought 


down. — When in any country the work of manufac- 


turers, who live luxuriouſly, and who can afford to be 
idle ſome days of the week, and {till live upon their 
wages, finds a ready market ; this circumſtance alone, 
proves, beyond all diſpute, that ſubſiſtence in that 
country is not too dear, at leaſt in proportion to the 
market prices at home; and if taxes, on conſumption, 
have in fact raiſed the price of neceſſaries beyond the 
former ſtandard, the riſe cannot in fact diſcourage in- 
duftry : it may diſcourage idleneſs; and idleneſs will 
not be totally rooted out, until people be forced in one 
way or other, to give up both ſuperfluity and days of 
recreation. Inquiry into the Principles of Political 
Oeconomy, V. 2 p. 504, It is obſervable a natural or 
artificial riſe, is in effect the ſame thing. | 


And 
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And beſides theſe ſeveral articles, ſome- 
thing annually to lay by againſt ſickneſs 
and old age, that the pariſh may not be 
their only dependance. | 
Short definitions of terms and propoſi- 
tions, are open to an infinity of exceptions 
and errors: This diffuſe one may not be 
free from them; but the candid reader 
will collect the general meaning of the 
paliage, and not dwell upon that of par- 
ticular words. 
I apprehend no one can expect any ſort 
of proviſions to be ſo cheap, that all the 
poor ſhould be able to maintain them- 
ſelves: that would be impoſſible, Old peo- 
ple, who are paſt hard labour, cannot 
earn to the amount of any prices; and as 
young hearty ſingle men earn infinitely 
more than neceſſary to maintain them; the 
| medium is, what alone we ſhould calculate 
by. Whenever therefore, the terms la- 
bouring poor are uſed, we ſhould always 
underſtand the average of families; as I 
have ſpecified in the preceding pages, 
And I cannot conclude this letter, without 
expreſling the ſatisfaction I feel, at finding 
that the prices of the neceſſaries of life are 
by no means ſo high, that the induſtrious 
peo- 
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people « cannot only live, but live well ; and 
T have great reaſon to aſſert, that I expe- 
rimentally know, our poor in no part of 
England, would have cauſe to complain of 
high prices of proviſions, were they to be 
perſuaded to uſe leſs expenſive, though not 
leſs wholeſome and nutricious food; and 
the ſame time totally to deſiſt fm that 
pernicious practice, the drinking of tea. 

It is here neceſſary to remark, that the 
way to have a country become extremely 
populous, is to have it poſſeſs. a conſtant 
ſupply of all ſorts of neceſſaries of life, ſo 
cheap that every one may command a plen- 
ty, without induſtry or hard labour; for 
then marriages will greatly increaſe, and 


at a younger age than is common at pre- S 


ſent in trading countries. I would by no 
means have the reader imagine, that I 
think the prices of proviſions at preſent are 
favourable to population; but a diſtinc- 
tion is always to be made between the in- 
tereſts of population, conſidered merely in 
' itſelf, and thoſe of the agriculture, trade 
and manufactures of the kingdom; if pro- 
- viſions were ſo cheap, that one day's mo- 
derate labour would maintain a family a 
week, we may depend upon it, but one 
4 day's 
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day's work, would in general be perform- 
ed: What would then become of agricul- 
ture and manufactures ? —— Population 

would, however, thrive abundantly,— 
none would be afraid of the expence of a 
Family—all would marry. Let not the 
reader ſtart at the propoſition of agricul- 
ture being ruined, and yet the people being 
fed cheap] am only forming a ſuppo- 
ſition. We may ſuppoſe rice to become 
the common food, and ſold here at two 
pounds for a farthing; any thing ot this 
kind will do to 88 the nature of the 
cauſe. | 
If proviſion 1 was ſo cheap, the farmer and 
tradeſman (were agriculture and manufac- 
tures, &c. to flouriſh as at preſent) would 
find ſix-times the people neceſſary for their 
work, as they would have every week in- 
ſtead of one holy-day, ix: All this might 
do very well, for population, as I ſaid be- 
fore, but for nothing elſe. 

Suppoſe,. however, that proviſions, Ge. 
were to drop, and regularly remain at 
one: ſixth of their preſent price, without 
riſe or fall; and ſuppoſe that day-labour 
of every ſort and kind were by fome dex- 


trouſly executed laws to ſink likewiſe to 
* a ſixth 
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4 ſth of the preſent rates: how then 
would agriculture and manufactures 
thrive? Why, if ſuch a ſituation could 
laſt, we ſhould run away with the trade 
of the whole world: But population would 
be preciſely as at preſent ; for the pro- 
portion between provifiens and pay, being 
the ſame, a family would be as difficult ro 
maintain, and the neceſſity of working 
hard equally the ſame as now the 
ſtate of the poor therefore would not 
be changed. Let me, however, remark, 
that ſuch a ſituation could ſcarcely laſt ; 
for that general ballance, which ever 
forms, of itſelf, among the nations of any 
quarter of the globe, being ſo totally bro- 
ken, would occaſion ſuch a variation 
among neighbours, that it would preſently 
be deſtroyed, and the former level take 
place. Thoſe who conſider the propor- 
tion between demand and price, between 
expences and living. with various other 
combinations, will not find it difficult to 
comprehend this. 
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LETTER VI, 


| "HERE are ſome other very impor- 


tant inquiries to be made into the 
ſtate of agriculture, and many remarks to- 


be made on it, which are of more conſe- 


quence to the well-being of this kingdom, 
than are apparent on a ſuperficial view. 
But as the excellent Society for the Eucou- 
ragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Cam- 


Merce, have, in a liberal manner, offered 


premiums for promoting many valuable 
inquiries; I ſhall follow their order of 
treating of them, and make ſuch remarks 
as my experience of the ſubject will allow 
me. Thoſe for 1766, are as follow : 


Lucerne, 


The culture of this celebrated plant was 


very minutely attended to by the old Ro- 


mans; but their ſarritions, runcati ans, and 
rigations, however they might anſwer in 


thoſe times, it is very clear will not at 


preſent; and if they would at preſent in 
Italy, moſt certainly will not in England. 
| P 2 The 
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That lucerne is an obje& worthy of the 
Engliſh farmer's attention muſt be appa- 
rent, if we conſider the vaſt quantity of 
herbage a good crop yields, the nutritious 


quality of it, as it is ſaid, of fatting cattle, 


and the benefit it is of to the land. The 
methods of cultivation mentioned by the 
Society are planting and ſowing. The 
planting is in reference to the newly diſco- 
vered method of cutting the tap-roots and 
tranfplanting : the ſowing is either in the 
broad-caſt mode, or by drilling. As a 
ſufficient number of experiments have not 
been publiſhed to prove which of theſe me- 
thods is moſt advantageous, the Society 
very judiciouſly leaves it to the cultivator's 
private judgment. 
The only experiments of any authority 
which we have on lucerne are, int, Thoſe 
publiſhed in that admirable book the Efays 
on Huſbandry : theſe are in the tranſplant- 
ing method; and as to all the points of 
culture, expence, duration, &c. are highly 
ſatisfactory. Secondly, Mr. Rocque's, in the 
broad-caſt method; but theſe, from many 
_ circumſtances, are not of ſatisfactory au- 
thority ; for they are not regiſtered as ex- 
ments, but delivered to the reader in 
| the 


- 


I 

the ſtile of didactical inſtruction; the ex- 
pences are not inſerted, nor is the dura- 
tion by any means proved. Thirdy, Mr. 
Millers, in his dictionar op but theſe are 
likewiſe... meer inſtructions—not experi- 
ments, and the gentleman's that gained. 
the medal ( Muſeum Ruſt. Vol. vi. p 170,) 
no name nor place of abode ; in the drill- 
ing method: but as it is only one experi- 
ment, and the expences not ſtated, this 
will by no means fatisfy even the leaſt 3 in- 
quiſitive inquirer. 

As to all the tribe of exper imenters, who 
are nameleſs, or who glve us nothing but 
directions, not the leaſt credit is to be given 
to them. Mr. Vynn Baker's trials are yet 
too inconſiderable to eſtabliſh any conclu- 
ſions. . 

Ihe penetr ating author of the Eſſays on 
Huſbandry (the Rev. Mr. Harte, Canon 
of Windſor) is by far the moſt ſatisfactory ; 
and indeed the only authority, in any me- 
thod, that a cautious cultivator can be ſa- 
tisfied with. His experiments teach us, 
contrary to the miſtaken ideas of Tull *, 
* have often tried the tranſplanting of plants of 

Sainfoin and Lucerne, and could never find that any 
_ ever came near to the perfection that thoſe will do 


which are not removed, being equally ſingle. Hor ſe 
Hoeing Huſbandry, 3d. edit. 1751. p-. 49. 
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that tranſplanted lacerne is an object of 
infinite importance, and exceeds in profit 
moſt of the commonly cultivated vegeta- 
bles. That moſt accurate cultivator tells 
us, page 118; 119, that a Plantation of 
his own yielded, at the rate per acre of 
feeding two coach-horſes near five months, 
and fattening a ſmall heifer beſides. And 
page 122, he calculates the char profit of 
tranſplanted lucerne, at 5 U. an acre. And 
as it anſwers, not only in point of private 
advantage, but alſo in pute benefit, in 
reſpect of employing a great number of 
hands; the culture ought to be highly en- 
couraged, and a variety of experiments to 
be promoted. : 
The drilling method likewiſe promiſes 
great advantages; but for want of fatis- 
factory experiments, no abſolute certainty 
is to be gained. The broad. caſt method 
may be of benefit on ſome ſoils; but that it 
will anſwer at a diſtance from London, in 
the mere quantity of cattle it maintains, 
is a problem yet; I queſtion much, he- 
ther (in this method) it equals clover. The 
land moſt undoubtedly is not improved by 
it like the tranſplantation and drilling.— 
Such being the extent of the. public know- 

' ledge 
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ledge. in this important point, it clearly 
proves the great utility of the Society's. 
deſign. in their premiums for promoting ex- 
periments in it. But the offer is only. 
twenty pounds for the greateſt quantity 
not leſs. than, ven acres. Gentlemen, 1 
mould apprehend, would rather aim at an 
honorary premium; 1 ſuppoſe, therefore, 
this is meant chiefly for the farmers: now 
a. former will neyer be tempted to try an 
experiment of a very doubtful event, the 
expences of which will not be repaid by 
the premium, if be gains. it, But when 
he — the actual expence; the loſs 
of a clover crop, if the lucerne fails, the 
probability of likewiſe loſing a one earth 
wheat-crop, and the chance that he may 
not gain the premium ; when he conſiders 
theſe circumſtances, I muſt own I doubt 
much whether one farmer out of twenty 
thouſand will venture the attempt. A 
certain premium for every acre 1s the only 
thing which, 1 en will ever n 


the culture. 


Carrots. 


| Carrats and parſnips have been culti- 
vated fome years with great ſucceſs, as a 


FS © food 


e 

food for cattle in the iſland of Guernſey . 

I know of no other part of the kingdom 
where the culture of this root has for ſome 
time been common, except the neighbour- 
hood of Woodbridge in Sol. The far- 
mers there (particularly in the angle of 
country between Woodbridge creek and the 

ſea-coaſt) regularly cultivate a ſmall field 
of carrots, for the winter-food of their 
| horſes, and ſometimes to ſend by ſea to the 

London market. I took a journey into that 
country on purpoſe to obſerve their-erops, 

and to take ſome minutes of the oma; 
of cultivating them. | 

The ſoil is an exceedingly light TTY 

loam: I know not whether I ought not to 

call it an abſolute ſand: ſo deep and looſe 

that I eaſily, with a ſhovel, with ſcarce 
any force, made a hole a yard deep in a 
carrot-field belonging to Mr. Moore of 
Wanteſden, without finding any change of 
ſoil. It was in O&ober, and the crop tak- 

ing up: many of the carrots were as large 

as the body of a quart bottle, and of a 

great length, and very ſtraight : they had 

often twenty, or four and twenty cart- 

loads on an acre (each forty buſhels:) they 
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reckon them a very good fallow-for barley. | 
The method of cultivating them was to 


plough a very fleet furrow, with a pair of 


horſes; then another plough, ſometimes 


with four horſes, followed, and cut as 
deep as they could, to the depth of eighteen 
or twenty inches, and then harrowed in 


the ſeed : all which operations they per- 


form nearly about Lady-day, with no pre- 


vious ploughing of the ſtubble. They hoe 


them three times, at the price of ſix, five, 
and four ſhillings an acre: always dig 
them up, which 1s PRONE with . 
eaſe and expedition. 


In ſuch a ſoil, and where the * is 


common, the hoeing is performed, we 
find, for fifteen ſhillings per acre: where- 
as in other parts of the kingdom workmen 
will not do the firſt hoeing under thirty 
ſhillings. I have, myſelf, cultivated them 
on a fine light turnip-land loam, trench 
ploughed and hoed the firſt time at that 


expence; and the men made only eighteen- 


pence a day per man, although I thought 
they would earn half a crown. Now this 
vaſt expence of hoeing, and the ſucceeding 
one of taking up the crop, renders their 
culture exceſſively expenſive in any country 

where 


= = 


where it is not a common practice. I can» 
not but therefore conclude, . that a certain 
premium per acre will be the only method 
of extending the culture of. 5 uſeful 
plant. | 
Mr. Billing's 3 contains the | 
only experiments we have. extant on 
carrots: very clear and ſatisfactory they 
are, and ſet forth, in a moſt. convinc- 
üng manner, the importance of the object. 
Turnips will proſper well on land which 
will not bear carrots; but whenever the 

ſoil will admit them, their culture is by 
far more profitable than that of the turnip. 


Par ſni po. 


, What has been ſaid of carrots, is in a 
good meaſure applicable to this root. But 
I am very fully perſuaded that, unleſs it 
will thrive on a ſoil too {tiff for the carrot, 
the culture will never anſwer : the latter is 
by far the moſt valuable vegetable ; but 

many people, who have heard of the parſ- 
nip-culture in Brittany, conclude too ſpee- 
dily in favour of it in England: however, 
too much cannot be ſaid in return for the 
patriotic extenſion of the Society's views. 


Parſley. 


fi _ ] 


Parſe 


We have not one experiment of any 
authority on this plant; nothing therefore 
can be ſaid of its value; but the idea of 
its ule for feeding ſheep, very rationally 
induced the Society to give a premium for 
its culture; and as the quantity which 
may gain the premium of twenty pounds 
is only four acres, there is more probabi- 
lity of its having ſome effect: but in eyery 
object, ſome certain offer for every acre is 
the way to advance che meaſure. 


Burnet, 


We read of Burnet mentioned as an ex- 
cellent food for milch-cattle, fo long ago 
as the year 1616 and 1620; but I have 
always been of opinion, that it was not 
Rocgue's Burnet, but the Burnet-Saxifraze ; 
concerning which, RR om been related 
in the laſt century*. It is remarkable, 
however, that a piant revived as food for 
cattle ſo lately, ſhould ſo ſoon bid fair for 
getting the ſtart of lucerne, which, is, 
beyond doubt (properly * a more 
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valuable paſture. Dr. Lambe's, Mr. 
Lewis's s, and Mr. Baldwin's & not to men- 
tion what Mr. Rocque has written on the 
ſubject, are very valuable experiments. 

However, this latter plant is certainly 
worthy of the attention the Society gives 
it; and though all cattle will not reliſh it 
well, yet if it proves beneficial to cows and 
ſheep only, the earlineſs and quantity of 
it render it an object truly valuable; and 


it is with great ſatisfaction I find the pre- 


miums offered by the Society for the greateſt 
quantity have been attended with ſuch vi- 
gorous claimants. Their premium for 
burnet on the pooreſt foil, is alſo of ſingular 
utility. There are many thouſands of 


| acres of a driving ſand, which will bear 


no crop hitherto known; if burnet will 
thrive on ſuch a ſoil, it is a valuable ac- 
quiſition indeed! 

I cannot diſmiſs this article without ob- 
ſerving what a flagrant impoſition on the 
public was Mr. Rocgue's felling the ſeed for 
two ſhillings a pound; a ſeed which is 


5 Ploughed up this year; but the Lucerne Experi- 
ments of this very ingenious and accurate cultivator, 
are wortby of no inconſiderable attention. | 

— 


pro- 


Ian 
produced at the rate of ten quarters per 
acre. However, 1 find it is already, in 
other hands, got down to four- pence. 


Grafs -ſeeds. 


An untrodden field! No experiment has 
been made on ſeparated graſs- ſeeds: it 
promiſes greatly in idea; and accordingly 
became an object of the Society's atten- 
tion. But if they have any where fallen 
ſhort in proportioning their premiums to 
the dfficulty of the work, it is here. The 
premium is For the greateſt quantities reſpec- 
tively of jeveral forts gathered clean by hand, 


Separately ſewn in drills, and kept clean from 


all mixtures of other graſſes and weeds ; Ten 

pounds. 

It ſhould be conſidered that hs buſineſs 
of gathering the ſeeds is very tedious and 

expenſive ; the ſowing them in drills is the 

ſame, as no drill-plough can ſhed them; 

the drills muſt be ſtruck by a line with a 


hoe, the ſeeds ſown by hand, and covered 


with a rake. After, all this, the keeping it 
clean will, together, amount to a prodi- 
gious expence. I do not think it could by 
any means be effected under fifteen or 

twenty 


1 
twenty guineas an acre for the vernal and 
ereſted dogs-tail; and as to the reſt, which 
are not to be had in near ſuch quantities 
as thoſe under a monſtrous expence, it is 
impoſſible to ſay what it would coſt, for 
the drills ought not to be more than a 
foot aſunder. A premium, therefore, of 
ten pounds, and only for the greateſt quan- 
tity, can be no additional inducement to 
any one who ever had ſuch an undertak- 
8 ing in his thoughts. F - II 
The next premium is fo worded as not 
(elthout explanation) to be underſtood. 
It is as follows: For the greateſt quantity of 
land ( not leſs than one acre) which ſhall be 
fown with any one of the above-mentioned ſorts 
of graſs-ſeeds *- unniixed, in the year 1767, 
the Society will give a premium of twenty 
pound; for each quantity of land fo eum; the 
ſowing to be in drills, for the convenience , 
keeping the graſs from weeds, Would not 
any one ſuppoſe that this was a premium of 
twenty pounds for every acre ſown ? Elſe 
what is the Engliſb of thoſe words for EACH 
quantity of land ſo ſown? At firſt indeed it 
is ſaid, for the greateſt quantity; but one 
would apprehend the meaning to be twen- 

* Nine ſorts. 7 | | 
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ty pounds for every acre, and twenty for 
the greateſt number of acres. A friend of 
mine was of this opinion; but the doubt- 
ful wording of the paſſage induced him to 
write to the Society's ſecretary, Dr. Temple- 
man, whoſe anſwer was, he apprehended 7he 

Society meant only for the greateſt quantity. 
This affair of ſowing graſs-ſeeds un- 
mixed in drills, and keeping them perfe&t- 
Iy clean, is certainly an object of national 
importance: and were a premium given 
for every acre of one kind (to a certain 
ſum) twenty pounds, for inſtanee; to an 
hundred pounds, or five acres; ſuch five 
acres once cultivated, and the ſeeds adver- 
tiſed at a reaſonable price, would preſently 
extend to fifty, and ſoon to al the lands 
in the kingdom laid down with grafs-ſeeds, 
By giving a premium in that manner 
every year for one ſort, the whole would 
be compleatly cultwated in nine years 
time, at the expence of an hundred pounds 
a year; and by properly arranging the 
ſorts to the ſoils that were ſown with them; 
the benefit would be immenſe and bound- 
leſs to the nation. The extending this 
noble object of the Society's attention, 
would however at laſt depend entirely.on 
reducing the expence of laying down fields 
to 
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to graſs. The common hay-sſeeds at pre- 
ſent neceſſary for an acre are twelve ſacks, 
which, at half a crown a ſack, is thirty 
ſhillings ; ſometimes the price is two ſhil- 
lings, and then twenty- four will ſow an 
acre. Now if the ſeparated ſeeds cannot 
be afforded in a term of years under that 
price per acre, the farmers will never uſe 
them: if the expence of both ſorts be 
equal, they will prefer the ol method 
but tell them the ſeparated ſeeds will coſt 
four or five ſhillings an acre leſs, and they 
wy poſſibly liſten to you. 


Cultivation of IWheat, &c. in Drill. 


The Society, with great. „ gives 
an honorary premium, a gold medal, for 
the moſt accurate account of experiments 
on the comparative culture of wheat, rye, 
oats, barley, lucerne, ſaintfoine, carrots, 
parſnips, parſley, turnips, beans, peas, 
and tares or vetches. 
There is not a more dubious point in 
agriculture than the difference between the 
Old and New huſbandry. We do not 
even know the merits of the old huſban- 


Me How ſtrange is it that all the thou- 
{and 
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ſind books of agriculture with which we 
ſwarm, not one can anſwer this plain 
queſtion, What is the profit of a crop of 
wheat? And I will allow it to be an an- 


ſwer, only to inform me what the profit 1s 


on any ſoil, and under any circumſtances 
which might attend an experiment. I 
know perfectly well that ſuch an anſwer 1s 
not complete ; but even the reſult of one 
full experiment is no where to be met. 
with: for as to common aſſertions, and 
giving the quantity produced, without 
every article of culture and expence, there 
is no dependance to be placed on ſuch ac- 
counts. 

There have been ſome ſenſible experi- 
ments on barley and turnips, &c. publi- 
ſhed in Mill's huſbandry, as performed in 


Yorkſhire.——They may be ſo: but by 


whom ? and at what place ? We have them 
on no better authority than another aſſer- 
tion of a gentleman that tranſplanted his 
turnip-crop, which ridiculous practice Mr. 
Mills ſpeaks of in terms of recommenda- 
tion. I call every practice ridiculous that 
does not pay the charges——and all recom- 
mendations of any, unleſs poſitive proof 1s 
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1 
produced of their quitting coſts, are of a 
pernicious tendency: but I ſhall ſpeak 
more of this practice by and by, 

Mr. Vynn Baker's few experiments are 
very judicious and conclufive : but the rea- 
der ſhould be extremely cautious of ever 
giving the ſame credit to calculations of a 
term of years drawn from an experiment 
of one or two, as to the immediate cir- 
eumſtances of the experiment itſelf. 

Thoſe of M. de Chateawvieux I cannot 
ſpeak of in the terms of praiſe which many 
uſe in commending them : fince the ex- 
pences of each method are nowhere in- 
ſerted, nor ſatisfactory accounts of the 
old culture, which muſt be wretchedly de- 
ficient to produce only three times the 
fed. : | 

As there is ſuch a great ſcarcity of ſatis- 
factory knowledge of thele articles, we 
cannot too much commend the laudable 
attention of the Society to this curious 
branch of culture, We may, from their 
endeavours, hope, in no long time, to 
ſee experiments of undoubted authority, 
publiſhed on all theſe articles, fo that the 
comparative value of both methods of cul- 

8 ture 


— 
ture may be fully and determinately 
known “. | 

Madder. 
The ſum of five hundred pounds a year 


given in premiums of five pounds per acre 


for all madder planted, is one of the 
nobleſt, moſt effectual and ſpeedieſt me- 
thods of extending the culture of that va» 
luable plant, that could have been deviſed; 


and I will anſwer for it, has been attended 


nt is an obſervation of the author of the Eſſays on 
Huſbandry, that wheat may one day be cultivated to 


greater perfection. Our fellow creatures may poſlibly 


arrive to higher perfection, one time or other, in the 
culture of wheat, notwithſtanding it has been the con- 
ſtant employment of mankind ever ſince the world be- 
gan: For, at preſent, a return of ſeven for one, makes 
the common produce at an average throughout all 
England: nor is any European nation, upon the whole, 
more ſucceſsful than ours in this point. Yet the two 
Ulloas (Spaniſh authors of great credit) aſſure us that 
wheat in Chili often produces a crop of one hundred 
fold : So that probably the ſoil proves better than ours, 
or greater ſpace is allowed the plants; but then the 
misfortune is, that the huſbandman in Chili has no 
vent, 4 78 amongſt his few neighbours, and no ex- 
portation for the grain thus raiſed; which of courſe 
reduces it to ſo low a price, that three arr-bas, or one 


buſhel and one gallon of wheat, Engliſb meaſure, are 
uſually fold for two ſhillings, nine pence three far- 


things, and ſometimes for two ſhillings and three pence.” 
Harte's Eſſays on Huſbandry, Eſſay 1. p. gt. 
| "C8 with 
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with a hundred times the benefit of five 


times the ſum given for the greateſt quan- 
tity. Five pounds 1s of ſome account to- 
wards the planting the firſt acre; and of 
great conſequence towards all the ſucceed- 
ing ones. The ſame obſervation which I 
have made on the preceding articles, the 
want of experiments, 1s equally applica- 
ble to this: we are nearly in the dark. 


However 1t cannot long be the caſe, as the 


Society proceeds ſo vigorouſly. in encou- 


raging t, 1. premium for the greateſt 


quantity on an acre is extremely well judg- 


ed, as the others are offered for every acre. 


Bees. 


Hardly any ſubje& in rural ceconomics 


has been ſo thoroughly exhauſted by Engliſh 


authors, as the management of bees, - The 


author of the Eſſays on Huſbandry has a ca- 


talogue of theſe books, that amount to 
near 70 volumes. The Kings of England 
till about the year 1680, always had 5 
Bee-maſter, with an annual ſtipend of 
royal bounty. The great conſequence 
theſe inſets are of to a trading nation, 


induced the Society to offer five pounds 
(as far as two hundred) to every perſon 


who 
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who collects ten pounds of wax from his 
bees, without deſtroying them. A moſt 


munificent premium! and cannot miſs of 
the wiſhed for effect. The plan is certain- 


ly no chimera; Mr. White having publiſh- 
ed a ſatisfactory account of the boxes 


and operation. 


Machine for draining lands. 


This is one of the moſt uſeful imple- 
ments to huſbandry that could be invented. 
The common price of cutting water- 
thoroughs with a ſpade, in my neigh- 


bourhood, is, through ridge-work, to 


open the furrows on one ſide, no plough 
having gone before, a penny a rod dug 
two inches below the furrows; and if it 
has been ploughed, a halfpenny. On 
broad lands, to open the furrows on each 


fide, unploughed, a half-penny, and 


ploughed, a farthing. This expence on a 


field of twenty acres, has, to me, amount- 


ed on flat land to twenty ſhillings, and 


but ineffectually done too. I have been 


often forced to have them ſcoured again at 
a freſh expence. The vaſt ſavings, there- 


fore, that would reſult from a machine 


A which 
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which could be worked by four horks, 
are very great. 


The machine, OTE, which the So- 
ciety deſcribes, is only for paſture- lands; 


for they require that the earth of the drain 


be equally thrown out on both fides : now this 
would by ho means do for ploughed lands, 
as we always. throw the moulds of ſuch 


drains one way, that the furrows may be 
open on the fide of the drain contrary to 


the natural fall of the land, to receive the 
water from off it. The plough the Society 


deſcribes, would be of incomparable uſe 
to graſs-lands, where all the moulds. are 
carted away to the compoſt dunghil, or 
ſpread about the field: but I muſt wiſh 
greatly to ſee likewiſe a machine for drain- 


ing ploughed lands; ſuch an one needs not 


cut above four inches below the furrows. 
Mechanicks, in providing ſuch implements 


as theſe, greatly benefit agriculture ; but 


are frequently applied in a too whimſical 
manner, of which I know not a more 
ſtriking inſtance, than M. Picger's con- 


ſtruction of ploughs. Sce his Obſervations 


on an eſſential fault in ploughs. Mercure de 
France. The ſcheme of working more 
Mares than one with the ſame force, is im- 


pr . 


bi 
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practicable ; his ſhares, pullies, cylinders, 
and numerous wheels, form a ſyſtem of 
friction that would kill any four Enghfb 
horſes; and 1 do not apprehend the French 
ones are much ſtronger. | 


. Machine for flicing Turnips. 


An object, however trifiing in appear- 
ance, worthy of the Society's notice, and 
they have very judiciouſly otered their pre- 
mium of twenty pounds for the belt cheap 
one. 


7 oo Cabbage. 


The celebrated author of the Efays on 
Huſbandry, brought the ſeeds of this plant 
from Carniola, in the year 1749, and was 
the firſt who applied it to huſbandry uſes. 
The ingenious Mr. Baker lately made {ome 
experiments on it, which prove it to be a 
moſt valuable acquiſition to the farmer; 
for the dependance on a crop of turnips 
late in the ſpring is ſo very inſecure, that 
ſome ſuccedaneum was highly neceſſary. 
And, in reſpect of this plant, I cannot ſee 
why a farmer ſhould not venture on plant- 
ing a large quantity; for ſuppoſe he ſum- 

G4 mer 
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mer-fallows his land for barley, he may as 
well plough his ſoil into five-feet ridges — 
arched up as yard ones——they will, if 
properly raiſed in the middle, lie as dry in 
the winter as the others: and then there 
is only the expence of the ſeed and tranſ- 
planting, which may be performed for 
half a crown an acre. This is an induce- 
ment for aiming at the largeſt quantity ; 
a different caſe from many of the preced- 
ing articles, 


Boorcole. 


This is an article of culture not very 
promiſing, but the Society endeavour to 
promote 1t by a premium; I do not, how- 
ever, apprehend this plant will ever prove 
more advantageous than the common me- 
thod of ſowing coleworts, or coleſeed, as it 
is called, for the food of ſheep: however, 
this 15 ventured on conjecture. 


__ Having thus ventured a few remarks on 
the articles of Engliſo huſbandry, which 
the Society have thought worthy of en- 
couragement, I ſhall proceed to hazard a 
few conjectures on the probable advance 


of 


(9 1} 
of agriculture, from ſome points of en- 
couragement it has not yet met with. 
It muſt undoubtedly be owned, that the 
Society's premiums are well directed ; and 


although they are not, in every inſtance, 


of that force one could wiſh, yet the effect 


they muſt be attended with, cannot but 


extend the culture of thoſe vegetables 
they patronize, and caſt a light on the 
methods of culture. But experience 
teaches us, that theſe noble encourage- 
ments, are inſufficient fully to determine 
the real merit of any one vegetable, or 
any one method of culture. The report 


of Mr. Baker to the Dublin-Scciety, gives 


us a ſketch of a moſt effectual manner of 
diſcovering the truth in matters of agri- 
culture. The being at the expence of the 
experiments made to aſcertain it. 
Thus, for inſtance, ſuppoſe the Society, 
not ſatisfied with the ect of their pre- 
miums, on any particular articles, ſhould 
make themſelves acquainted with ſeveral 
practical intelligent farmers in different 
parts of the kingdom, whom they could 
depend upon as to accuracy ; they depute 
a a perſon to view ſuch an occupier's farm; 
and after becoming acquainted with the 
a preced- 


— 


I 
preceding culture of his fields, their crops, 
the ſoil, Sc. &c. fix on one or two, as they 

might determine, to be cultivated for a 
term of years, under their directions, and 
at their expence, in caſe the tenant does 
not agree to take the crops for his charges; 


or in any manner that would inſure the 


farmer from loſing by the experiment: 
many there are who would be contented 
with a certainty of their common mean- 
profit; and it any ſurplus aroſe, it would 
be at the Society's difpoſal to reward the 
cultivator with, in proportion to the ex- 
actneſs of his obedience to their direc- 
tions. 5 

By entering into ſuch a train, the So- 
ciety would ſoon meet with men of inte- 
grity and zeal, for the well-being of 
huſbandry, who would promote their aims 
to the utmoſt of their power. Experi- 
ments would tend to the direct point of 
information, which they want to acquire 
none would be languidly purſued for 
want of money to carry them on——they 
might be made on a large ſcale—and, in 
one word, they would be proſecuted with 
ſpirit, when the cultivator knew a certain- 
ty of being re-1mburſed his expences, 

It 
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It would be difficult for ſuch farmers. 
(in caſe ſome were not io ſtrictly honeſt as 
they ought) to defraud their employers ; 
the prices of all country work, m any 
part of the kingdom, may be known per- 
fectly on the-ſpot, in a few days time; 
and ihe Society might limit the expence on 
every article, according to their own ideas. 
But it is a needlcis caution to ſuppoſe, that 
doubtful people would be fo employed; 
ſince there may certainly be found many 
farmers—gentlemen farmers—clergymen 
on their glebes, Sc. Sc. who would moſt 
readily undertake ſuch commiſſions, if ſa- 
tisfied for the loſs of their common crops. 
he Dublin-Society ſcems to put great 
truſt in Mr, Baker, and rely on him for a 
ſatisfactoty account of the expending con- 
ſiderable ſums in huſbandry-experiments, 
the planning of which they appear to 
leave to himſelf in a good meaſure. But 
this conduct might not in general be ſo 
adviſeable; a few experiments are to be 
minuted in an inſtant, which are highly 
important, but the expence too great for a 
probability of their being executed by pri- 
vate people, 


5s 
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1. 


Dig an acre of land in three different 
places, on three different ſoils (very light 
rich — and very heavy) three feet deep; 
plant them with madder— and keep them 
perfectly clean from weeds, and the ſoil in 
a looſe crumbly ſtate by every method 
known. In three years dig up the plants 
to the former depth, and with that care as 
to leave no roots. — This experiment could 
not be executed under fifty pounds an 


acre. 
II. 


On ſeveral different ſoils let the follow - 
ing trial be made. The heavy wet land is 
the moſt uſual for wheat, I ſhall therefore 
ſpeak particularly of that. Give a com- 
plete ſummer-fallow to twenty acres of 
land—divide the piece into two fields of 
ten acres each: ſpare no coſt in having a 
moſt perfect fence round each. Let one 
field be for the common huſbandry; vis. 
I. Wheat. 2. Turnips, if the land will 
admit them; if not, a fallow. 3. Barley. 

. | ER 
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4. Clover. 5. Wheat again, and fo forth 


as before; and if the clover ſhould fail any 
year, ſow beans broad-caſt, to be hand- 
hoed three times. Manure for turnips, 
if ſown; and if not, the clover the autumn 
after the barley 1s off. Let the other field 
be ſown every year with wheat, by the 


drill-plough for horſe-hoeing, Let a 
thraſhing- floor be 1aiſed in the field, with 


two floors covered for two ſtacks; by 
which means no miſtakes could ever be 
made, as in a barn filled from a variety 
of fields, which is likely enough in the 
common courſe of buſineſs. Let this ex- 


periment laſt three courſes or twelve 


years. 
III. 


Give a complete fallow to a piece of 
land of fifteen acres: divide it into three 
fields of five each: let one be planted with 
lucerne from a nurſery, according to Mr. 
Harte's directions. Let the next be drilled 
——and the other ſown broad-caſt by Mr. 
Rocque's inſtructions. Let three ſmall 
pieces of land adjoining, of half an acre 
each, be paled in, and racks erected in 
| them 
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tem for the fatting of heifers, oxen, 


raiſed) to reſpective cattle in each of the 
three diviſions. Let exact accounts be 
kept for ten years. Such an experiment 
would reduce the matter to a certainty on 
any one ſoil at a time. : 


IV. 


Fallow a piece of thirty-five acres com- 
pletely ; divide it into fields well fenced in: 
throw each into courſes of huſbandry as 
follows: 


No. 1. Cultivated according to Mr. 
Randall's directions in the Semi-Vir- 
gilian courſe of huſbandry. 

No. 2. The common huſbandry, com- 
monly managed. 
No. 3. Ditto, completely cultivated ac- 
cording to directions of the Society. 
No. 4. Ditto, a crop of wheat, and a 
fallow, without my intervening 

crop. 

No. 5. Drilled every year with wheat. 

No. 
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No. 6. Ditto, and manured according 
to directions. 
No. 7. Tranſplanted lucerne. 


This experiment ſhould be continued 
twelve years, 


v. 


Let two farms, each of 100 acres; 60 
of arable and 40 of graſs; both ſituated 
on the ſame roads, and on the ſame ſoils, 
be placed under the management of two re- 
ſpective bailiffs, each to conduct the buſi- 
neſs of his farm according to the common 
methods of the country, except one being 
cultivated entirely with oxen, (no horſes 
ſuff red to be on it) and the other with 
horſes, of each the ſame number. Let 
them be ſtocked accordingly, and each 
bailiff directed to keep a proper journal of 
all his buſineſs, particularly the work and 
expences of his team. — Such an experi- 
ment might not ſet the matter beyond all 
doubt, but 1t would certainly be produc- 
tive of a more determinate knowledge of 
the point, than any man polieſles at pre- 


ſent. 
VI. 
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VI. 
Let two ſmall farms, each of 20 acres 
of arable land, and 10 of graſs, be man- 


aged in the ſame manner; one with a pair 
of horſes, the other with a yoke of oxen. 


VII. 


Let two ſquares be cut out of an uncul- 
tivated heath or plain, each of 500 acres, 
and well incloſed; one in a ſingle field, 
the other divided into ten. Let the firſt 
be kept for a ſheep- walk entirely, but hay 
or turnips purchaſed for winter-food; and 
the other converted into an arable farm, 
always conducted in the following courſe: 
100 acres of turnips, 100 of barley, and 
300 of clover and ray-graſs. An accurate 
journal of the buſineſs of each farm, will 

prove to what degree it 1s beneficial to 
break up ſheep-walks. 
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VII. 


Farm an avid farm, config | 
of three parts: | 


1.— Ten gcres 2 25957 * to be 
applied entirely to the fatting of 
cattle, bought in the ſpring and 
fold in autumn. 


2.— Ten acres; five of unc! 
lucerne, and five conſtantly of tur- 
nips, drilled and horſe-hoed; Lean 
cattle to be purchaſed at Michaels 
mas, to be kept on the turnips un- 
til the lucerne 1s ray. and then 
fatted on it. 


3.— Ten acres cultivated in a courſe 
of crops, as in the common huf- 


Keep an a0 regiſter for ten years, and 
compare the three accounts. 


* 


In an nan 3 exceedingly 
light driving ſand, * to make mortar 
R with, 
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with, incloſe four adjoining fields, each 
of five acres, and plant the hedges thick 
with Scotch firs: Build a cottage in the 
center and a little barn, and fixing a la- 
bourer in it, direct the crops of the four 
fields to be as follows, 1. Carrots. 2. 
Buck-wheat. 3. Burnet, ſown with the 
buck-wheat, 40. per acre; continue it 
until the ſurface of the four fields 1s 

cloathed with a thick crop of burnet, and 
then ſtock them with milch-cattle. 


e 

In various ſoils, build cottages, and 
throw to each a certain quantity of land; 
from one acre to five, to be kept perfectly 
cultivated by the ſpade and rake, in the 
following courſe of crops: 1. Potatoes. 
2. Wheat. 3. Carrots. 4. Wheat. 5. 
Peaſe and beans. 6. Wheat. Keep an 
exact regiſter, and give premiums to the 
cultivators of the beſt crops. Let them be 
conſumed by the people on the ſpot, and 
minute exactly the number maintained and 
how long. 
A A few experiments of this kind would 


diſcover how far population could be car- 
ried 


3 18 
ried by, a minute cultivation of the 
earth. „ 
Some of theſe experiments, it is true, 
could not be proſecuted effectually, with- 
out a conſiderable expence; but a multi- 
tude of noblemen and gentry, in this 
kingdom, poſſeſs large tracts of unculti- 
vated land, which offer perpetual oppor- 
tunities of forming ſuch experimental 
farms at a moderate expence, and waſte 
land could never be applied to ſuch uſes 
without conſiderable returns; probably 
with no inconſiderable profirt. And thoſe 
who have public ſpirit enough, to execute 
any thing of the like nature of theſe ex- 
periments, will earn that fame their con- 
duct ſo greatly entitles them to. I could 
ſketch out a multitude of other experi- 
ments; but my ideas are ſufficiently ex- 
plained by theſe.— Any others might be 
executed on whatever objects the Society 
thought proper to recommend. I am 
well perſuaded, that in a dozen years a 
complete knowledge might be gained in 
any point in huſpandry at preſent un- 
known, and that in a much more certain 
and ſatisfactory manner than any private 
experiments can ever juſtify, unleſs un- 
R 2 dertaken 
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dertaken and executed by a gentleman of 
large fortune, and liberal diſpoſition; for 
making experiments in agriculture, on a 
large ſcale, and managed in a complete 
manner, 1s a buſineſs of a great expence, 
and endleſs attention. | 
But there is one general circumſtance 
relative to all experiments, without which 
they are of little value; and that is, Their 
Publication. This is univerſally the cafe 
with all experiments, but particularly ſo 
with the experimental tranſactions of a 
Society. Premiums. undoubtedly are of 
great benefit, when properly beſtowed ; 
but I may venture to ſay they are not at- 
tended with a tenth part of their good 
effects, unleſs the reſults of them are 
publiſhed. They are, in general, beſtowed 
by the Society of Arts, for the beſt experi- 
ments on certain vegetables ; conſequently 
whoever gain them, are ſuppoied to be 
the authors of ali factory accounts of im- 
portant experiments; ſuch ſhould be re- 
gularly publiſhed, that all the world may ſee 
to what the Society gives its ſanction, and 


be able to follow examples which have 
been found ſucceſsful. _ | 


3 About 


e 

About a twelvemonth ago (but I ſpeak 
from memory) I ſaw in the news-papers a 
lift of medals conferred on ſundry gentle- 
men, for experiments in agriculture : I 
_ wiſhed to ſee the particulars, that they 
might be a guide to myſelf and friends, and 
made inquiries after them, but found all 
the publication they had undergone was a 

light mention in the papers of the day. 
It is certain that a great variety of expe- 
riments have been laid before the Society, 

as well as numerous machines of all kinds: 
it is ſtrangely unhappy, indeed, if none of 
theſe are worthy of the public notice! 
However, while Tus TRANSACTIONS oF 
THE SOCIETY remain unpubliſhed, I am 
ſorry to ſay, there reſults but little general 
benefit from their efforts in favour of agri- 
culture, Five hundred pounds a year for 
madder, (as an inſtance) is a truly muni- 
ficent premium; but I will venture to 
aſſert that ſeveral authentic relations of the 
ſoil, culture, expences, and profit of ſun- 
dry acres of that vegetable, would, if 
publiſhed with the addition of the perſons 
names and places of abode, perform grea- 
ter things than twice five hundred pounds, 

—provi ded the culture be profitable. 

R. 3 I ven- 
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I venture theſe remarks, the rather be- 
cauſe a great genius in rural oecono- 
mics, of the preſent age, ſpeaking of the 
Society of Tuſcany, ſays, © that it bas its 
merit, provided the tranſactions of it were 
publiſhed peri odically*, 


WM - * *% 


Before I finiſh this letter, I muſt make 

a few obſervations on the endleſs number 
of volumes, which have been, and are per- 
petually publiſhing on agriculture. The 
publication of experiments really made, 
faithfully related, and ſufficiently authen- 
ticated, by the addition of the perſon's 
name and place of abode, is of great and 
important conſequenceto the publick good. 
But on the contrary, the very reverſe is the 
caſe of theſe books, which are publiſhed 
under the title of General Treatiſes—Syſtems, 
Dictionaries, &c. &c. &c. comprehending 
more ſoils, articles of culture, Sc. than 
any one man can experimentally have a 
knowledge of; conſiſting of the moſt he- 
terogeneous parts, purloined out of former 


* Harte's Eſays on Huſbandry, Eſſay i. p. 158. | 
| books 


* 
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books on the ſame ſubjects, without a 
common knowledge to diſcover the good 
from the bad“. | „ | 
Io caſt a ſuperficial eye over Mr. Mills's 
Syſtem of Husbandry, What a multitude 
of practices are recommended, of which 
the compiler is totally ignorant! They 
may, or may not, . be advantageous, for 
what he experimentally knows——but all 


Va multiplicite des écoles, Vambition d'etre admis 
dans ces academies, ou d'y ètre couronne, font naitre 
une infinite d*ecrivains qui ſont enleves a agriculture, 
aux arts utiles & au commerce; car en France un au- 
teur ne fait qu'ecrire, & s'interdit abſolument toute 
profeſſion utile. Les Auteurs ſont une eſpece de 
Nobles, cu de gens vivant noblement de la gloire de 
leurs ouvrages & de la protection des gens riches. 
Pluſieurs d' entre tous ces ecrivains cependant, euſſent 
peut · tre mieux laboure li terre, mitux fubrique du 
papier qu' ils ne font des livres, & ſurement euſſent ete 
plus utiles a l'etat. Rem. jur les Avantages & jur les 
Dejauv. de la France, &c. p 50. A Vegard de la cul- 
ture des terres, nous ſommes riches en livres anciens 
et modernes qui traitent de cette ſcience: mais ce 
ſont des richeſſes dont nous ne pouvons jouir, ſoit par 
le degoiit qu'emporte avec lui un amas cνf de connuſ- 
ſances ſans me. hade, dem triences ſans phil: ſophie, di rat- 
ſonnemens ſans praftique  » ſoit parceque ſes livres con- 
tiennent une finite d'erreurs repetees ſucceſſtvem ut, 
que les yeux ſeuls de Pexperience peuvent diſtinguer de 
la verite. lb page 185 Cette agriculture de ca- 
binet eſt tres - bonne pour amuſer le loifir de ceux qui 
n'ont pas un revenu a tirer de la terre ou qui ne la 
connoiſſent pas. Princ. et Obſerv. oecons. V. I. p. 220. 


1 comes 
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ebmes alike—the ſame authority paints 
the whole. The c huſbandry is univet- 
ſally run down — becauſe it is the old 
not becauſe the new is better. Thus it is 
adviſed to tranſplant turnips to ſow car- 
r ots and parſnips in drills; nay, even 
parſſey—and, ſtranger ſtill, clover! And 
what is ſtill more capital than all the reſt 
— quotes from an abſurd author *, (as if 
to recommend the thing) a piece of advice 
to buy three hundred ſows, to be fed after 
they pig on boiled turnips, and then they 
and their pigs are to be turned into clover 
while the pigs are ſucking. It would make 
the reader nauſeate thefe papers, if I was 
to give the ſtuff at length. The vileſt 
heap of en. that ever difgraccd com- 
mon ſenſe! People who are eager in their 
husbandry, read ſuch books; and as theſe 
ridiculous practices come recommended to 
them by thoſe who ought to know better, 
they are tempted to try them. They o 
ſo—and of courſe fail, to their no inconſi- 
derable loſs; hence a diſguſt is taken at 
the very idea of experiments or bcok-huſbimn- 
dry; the door is ſhut againſt benelicial 


Haran Hill the Poet. 
| trials; 
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trials; and a whole neighbourhood of 
farmers clap their hands with pleaſure at _ 
the gentleman's diſappointment, determin=- 
ing never to be mifled by books into any 
new tricks, which only tend to impoveriſh 
them. Such are the conſequences of giv- 
ing attention to collections of agriculture : 
which, without heſitation, I pronounce 
to be the moſt pernicious books that are 
publiſhed—which tend to the utter extir- 
pation of all uſeful experiment-making, 
and bring an odium on every thing u. new in 
agriculture. 

I have converſed on the ſubject with Nh 
veral gentlemen and common farmers, re- 
commending to them ſome trials which I 
thought of conſequence : they generally 

anſwered me with ſome ſhrewdneſs 
What! try experiments of this and that 
« and tother ?'—*© Aye; why not? See 
ec here, don't you find how greatly it an- 
« ſwered to this perſon ?” „To that per- 
te ſon! Very good——Try experiments be- 
tc cauſe J. G. N. O. and P. R. tell me 
they'll anſwer No, fir—I leave ex- 
« perimenting to you>—T'll have none 

* -: 
It 
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It has been ſaid ſeveral times, and with 
very great juſtneſs, that what we want is 
a Book of Experiments *. If any practical 
intelligent huſbandman, who occupied a 
middling ſized farm, would only keep an 
exact regiſter of all his buſineſs - ſuch a 
collection would form, as far as it extend- 
ed, a complete ſet of experiments . Let 
| us 
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* See the Eſays en Huſbandry, and The Inquiry 
made after a Series of Experiments in Agriculture for 
75 years; made about the time of the Reſtoration. 


+1 cannot open the Efjazs on Huſbandry without 
meeting with paſſages in every page of a ſtamp pecu- 
liar to the author, who every where think: for h inſeft, 
and that with ſuch uncommon penetration, that his 
volume, were it printed in a ſmall ſize, would be the 
Pos ket-book of every curious cultivator, There is a 
juſtneſs of ideas, a ſtrength of expreſſion, and a liveli- 
neſs of remarks in the following paſſage that are admi- 
rable. “ Notwithſtanding I look with pleaſure upon 
georgical writings, compoſed by ſcholars, bleſſed with 
fine parts and lively imaginations; yet, at the ſame 
time, I take not the leaſt offence at certain inac- | 
curacies, in ſtile and phy/ical knowledge, when I pe- 
ruſe the huſbandry-writings of downright yeomen 
and farmers; whilſt at the ſame time more faſtidious 
critics may ſpare themſelves the pains of giving vent to 
their remarks, merely becauſe theſe plain ſenſible au- 
thors may never have heard who a critic is, nor would 
they regard him if they heard his remarks. The 
EMIIEIPIA & AYTOYIA * of Dioſcorides are an irre- 


Experience and ocular obſervation. 


fragable 


1 0 1 
us look over Mr. Randal's Semi Virgilian 
Huſbandry, and Mr. Lifle's Obſervations on 
Huſbandry, and 1t becomes apparent at 
once, what a vaſt difference there is be- 
tween regiſtering experiments, and publiſh- 
ing books of agriculture, in conſequence 
of having made experiments — They have 
certainly infinitely more merit than trea- 
tiſes written by people unpractiſed in the 
buſineſs——but conſiſt only of the inferior 
part of experiments; that is, the remarks 


and concluſions : ſo that we have only the 


author's reflections, inſtead of that autho- 
rity which enabled him to reflect; and 
from which we might draw very diiterent 
concluſions, —Hence ariſes the difference 
I mentioned: the experiment is truth itſelf 
—the author's concluſions, matter of opi- 
nion, which we may either agree to, or 
reject, according to our private notions. 


fragable anſwer to theſe ty Fe - obſervers. Such a 
plain practical author as Gabriel Plattes pays his little 
contingent to the republic of knowledge, with a bit 
of unſtamped real bullion, whilſt the vain-glorious 
man of ſcience throws down an heap of glittering coun- 
ters, which are gold to the eye, but lead to the touch- 


ſtone,” Hoy 1. p. 194. 


The 


I 
The two books I mentioned conſiſt of a 


great number of remarks really made on 


husbandry——and Mr. Randal's, drawn in- 
to very long inſtructions, on ſome prodi- 
giouſly expenſive practices. A relation of 


ſuch, having anſwered in fair experiments, 


would ſatisfy the reader but mere aſſur- 
ances and general remarks are of no au- 
thority. And I may perhaps be allowed to 
add that chemical inquiries will prove of 
but little uſe; and that mathematical cal- 
culations are mere trifling. But in reſpect 
to good husbandry-writings the Engliſb 
language contains few that are of great 
note: amidſt the immenſe number of pub- 
lications in general, on all arts and ſcien- 
ces, and even of great character and repu- 
tation, it is ſurprizing fo few ſhould have 
gained a moderate degree of fame by works 


on husbandry. The remark which M. 


de Boulainwllers makes on this ſubject in 
France, 1s equally applicable to England. 
© It is prodigious to ſee the diſcoveries 
which have been made in our days in cer- 


tain w/eleſs ſciences, or at leaſt unneceſ- 


ſary ones to ſociety; while thoſe, upon 
which population, riches, and conſequent- 


ly 


1 

ly the power of a ſtate depend, have 
been neglected by ſuch a number of au- 
thors, who have written upon other mat- 
ters really frivolous x.. 


* Les Intfrits de la France mal entendus, Vol. I 
P- 80. nl 
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Shall not enter into a full inquiry of 
the great conſequence timber is of to a 
maritime nation; that is a point ſo clear 
and undiſputed as to need no elucidation : 
I ſhall only ſpeak of it as it naturally forms 
an important object in rural oeconomics. 
There are vaſt tracts of land in this 


kingdom, which would anſwer better in 


plantations of trees, proper for the ſoil, 
than cultivated to the purpoſes of agricul- 
ture. The real intereſt of the country re- 
quires that none but the worſt lands be 
covered with wood, inſtead of which we 
every day ſee ſome of the beſt land of a 
farm taken up with coppices and timber. 
But of all ſoils, none are fo well adapted 
for the production of underwood as thoſe 
extreme wet ones that will not anſwer 
draining and cultivation. Aquazics thrive 


on ſuch to very great profit. 


The great and important object is tim- 
ber-oak; this will never be planted in 
large quantities but by men of conſidera- 


ble landed pr operty; for there is no tranſ- 
"Pry 
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planting oaks into any corner, or in hedge- 
rows or in avenues, as 1s practiſed with 
other trees that have no tap- roots. The 
only effectual way of propagating them is 
to ſow a whole field at once with acorns, 
and keep it perfectly well fenced in and 
weeded : a ſmall corner of a field, indeed, 
will do, if entirely fenced in; and theſe 
plantations on a ſmall ſcale, I wonder are 
not more common. Half an acre. here 
and there, about a ſmall eſtate would not 
be felt; and if triangular corners are ta- 
ken, only one fence in three would be to 
do new. But we rarely ſee this public 
ſpirit, which is no where more apparent 
than in the planters of oak; becauſe nobody 
can expect to reap although they ſow. 

But noblemen and gentry of large eſ- 
tates, cannot do more public ſervice to 
their own poſterity and their country, than 
by planting ſuch tracts of land as will not 
anſwer ſo well otherwiſe to cultivate : and 
if profit 1s all their attention, there are 
many ſpecies of 'timber and coppice-wood 
which would pay nobly for the expence 
of planting. Think of the vaſt quantiry 
of land which 1s occupied by warrens and 
moors, which does not even contribute to 

feed 
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feed ſheep : there are none but what will 
ſupport a number of uſeful trees, &c. that 
might be turned to ſome profit in twenty 
years, and yield annual cuttings. 
It cannot juſtly be ſaid that it is a loſs to 
plant coppices inſtead of timber-trees : 
firſt, becauſe they will thrive in many places 
which will not do for timber: and ſecond» 
1y, any plantations, which, by yielding 
firing, ſave timber trees from that deſtruc- 
tive and abominable practice of cutting 
their heads off to turn them into pollards, 
and of ſtripping their boughs off to con - 
vert them into may-poles, by preſerving 
what already is timber, is, in fact, the 
ſame as planting it. 

Theſe deſtructive . of ruining 
young trees, are owing to the tenants of 
eſtates being allowed all the croppings of 
Pollard ones for firing. There is nothing 
to be impeached in ſuch a covenant, When 
the landlord, or his ſteward, keeps a regu- 
lar account of every tree on a whole eſtate, 
and ſees ſtrictly that nothing is converted 
into ne pollards: for without a conſtant 
watch, many tenants cut off the heads of 
young timber- trees, to add to the number 
of thoſe whoſe tops belong to them. This 
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is general prin when landlords live 
at a diſtance, and ſeldom viſit their farms: 
and whoever will take the trouble to view 


young pollards in ſuch farms, will gene- 


rally find them to have been timber-trees, 
which diſcovered no ſigns of ſuch defor- 
mity as to render It adviſcable to cut their 
Head oO 

If there are any figns of the pollards on 
an eſtate decreaſing, ſo as to render firing 


f 


too ſcarce, and the landlord is unwilling 


to advance ſomething to his tenants for 
coals, 1t 1s infinitely the beſt way to plant 
a field with underwood, large enough to 


yield a cutting every year, inſtead of let- 


ting the young timber be ruined to ſupply 
the want. And it is to be remembered, 
that moſt farmers have a great averſion to 
all timber trees that ſhade any of their ara- 
ble land; not without reaſon indeed; for 
where a farm is fo badly managed, as not 
to have a proper border of graſs round 
every field, the trees which ſtand in the 
hedges neceffarily drip on the ploughed 
ground, and kill whatever crop is ſown 
under them: for this reaſon, in all farms 
that are judiciouſly diſpoſed, broad bor- 
ders are every where preſerved ; for graſs 


1. 
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is little the worſe for trees, unleſs quite 
covered with them ; and there are a thou- 
ſand conveniences, beſides their beauty, in 
theſe borders of fields being conſtantly in 
graſs. 7 
The only proper places for ſcattered 
timber- trees, are, either in the hedge- 
rows of a farm, or ſpread thinly about the 
paſtures. There are ſome objections to 
the former —unleſs the ditches are every 
where exceedingly good and deep ones, 
trees in the hedges are apt to make gaps; 
for idle people and ſportſmen have only to 
clap their hand againſt a tree ſo ſituated, 
and they break through the hedge at once, 
which they could not do without ſuch a 
help. This, however, is but little objec- 
tion when the ditches are kept in perfect 
repair. But if a man plants an eſtate 
Hhimſelf, I ſhould apprehend it much the 

moſt advantageous to let the trees be 
planted Sy the bank of the ditch, but not 
in it; for then nothing is ſhaded but the 
Wh and the borders, which 1s all the ad- 
vantage attending their being in the hedge : 
or elſe ſcattered in clumps about the 


graſs-fields—or in corners. I ſpeak this 
= - 0 
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of thoſe trees which are propagated by 
tranſplantation, or ſetting ſhoots. 

The moſt money which I have known 
tnade by gentlemen of timber planted by 
themſelves, has been of the aſh and the 
_ poplar: the latter in general is the quick- 


eſt grower ; but when the former likes the 


ſoil, it thrives nearly equal with the other; 
and in thirty, thirty-five, or forty years, 
either of them will grow to the value of 
three pounds, and ſometimes more. The 
aſh, indeed, proſpers better when the 
keys have been ſown where they are to 
remain, than tranſplanted but the pop- 
lar is the eaſieſt propagated of any; for if 
ſeveral vigorous growing pollards are kept, 
they will yield every eight or ten years 
croppings of ſufficient length and ſize for 
planting; which is done with no other 


trouble than digging a ſmall hole two feet 


deep, and with an iron crow dibbling 
another at the bottom of that, in which 
the end of the ſhoot is placed, ram in the 
mould and the buſineſs is done: with this 
advantage, that they require no fencing— 
for the trunk will be large enough to de- 
tend itfelf againſt all cattle. I have plant- 

8 2 ed 
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ed many in this manner that have thriven 
perfectly well. 

The ungenerous proceeding, which will 
in future times be ſeverely felt, is the fell- 
ing noble timber-trees, without planting 
or ſowing any in their ſtead. If gentle- 
men of ſmall eſtates, as well as thoſe of 
large ones, cut down trees, they ought 
ever to plant ſome others; two for one 
{urely !-——A ſmall felling will amount to 
twenty or thirty pounds—a ſhilling in the 
pound would fence off a corner of a field, 
and ſow it with acorns. Such a conduct 
has nothing of difficulty or expence in it ; 
it ornaments an eſtate——and lays the 
foundation of future wealth for one's ſuc- 
cellors. It 1s much the faſhion at preſent 
to plant; but it is not general to ſow 
lands with acorns, for they will not ſhow 
themſelves to advantage ſoon enough : 
pines, firs, limes, cheſnuts, &c. &c. are more 
uſed, becauſe they make a figure ſpeedily ; 
whereas the oak takes a longer time to ex- 
hibit himſelf . But it ſhould be conſider - 


* Les Interits de la France mal entendus. Vol. 1. 


p. 45. 
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ed, that when a plantation of young oaks 
is thinned, and the rubbiſh grubbed up 
and cleared, nothing is ſo beautiful as the 
fine ſtraight trees left at a proper diſtance ; 

and in reſpect of growth, in land tolerably 
ſtiff, J have ſeen them twenty feet high, 
and beautifully ſtraight, at the age of fif- 
teen years. There is no approach to a 
great houſe a quarter ſo magnificent as 
plantations of noble oaks——breaking up- 
on the ſpectator at every point of view, 
A man cannot have the ſatisfaction of be- 
holding the full effect of his labour but 
the idea of perfection, which muſt attend 
it, is greatly flattering. Such plantations 
live after the nobleſt buildings are in ruin, 
and forgotten. 

The Society's attention to this national 
object, as it moves the vanity of mankind 


in favour of the public good, is juſtly con- 


ceived, and very properly executed: nor 
is there any reaſon to doubt of its having 
an exceedingly good effect. Such nume- 
rous complaints of the decay of oak-tim- 
ber, in moſt parts of the kingdom, pro- 
bably induced that munificent ſet of 
patriots to extend their premiums to this 
object. And if half the complaints that 
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are made are true, it is but a melancholy 
affair: the more melancholy, when we 
conſider how eaſily private people might 
have prevented it, had they planted even a 
few trees, when they cut down a great 
many. | 
If the reader turns to Mr. Harte's EX= 
cellent Eſays on Huſbandry, he will find 
many exceedingly judicious hints on this 
ſubje&, with ſome very ſenſible obſerva- 
tions on ſeveral trees not yet commonly cul- 
tivated; much more to the purpoſe than 
any thing : can add to this 1 ſketch, 


- 
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LETTER VIII. 


HROUGHOUT the foregoing pas 
pers I have, in every reſpect, con- 
ſidered the ſubjects of which I have treat- 
ed, particularly in regard to population, 
and the value to the ſtate, of the people 
maintained by ſeveral profeſſions and buſi- 
neſſes. I have been the more attentive to 
theſe points, as the ſtrength and welfare 
of a kingdom depend ſo much upon them: 
and as the chief ſupport of a nation ever 
lies in the lower ranks of its people——I 
might poſſibly have ſaid in its poor—it 
will not be foreign to my general deſign, 
to inquire into the ſtate of this chief pillar 
of the kingdom, and the laws which are 
at preſent in being for their of ne and 
increaſe. 

Population, taken in a general light, 
depends chiefly on the poor inhabitants of 
the country. Thoſe of great cities, it is well 
known, are by no means ſo prolific—— 


and the debauched, unhealthy lives that 


are generally led in them, are terrible 


ſcourges to the human ſpecies. - 
„ As 
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As the country is therefore the ſcene of 
thoſe living, riches which give ſtability 
and glory to the State, let us inquire how 
well our laws contribute to the increaſe 
and ſecurity of ſuch wealth. If we caſt 
our eyes over the ſeveral nations of Europe, 
as well proteſtant as roman-catholic, and 


compare them with our own, we ſhall find 


that nowhere has there for many ages, 


been ſuch conſtant attention to this object 
as in England——indeed, in many king- 
doms the legiſlature has not interfered in 
the matter, but left the whole affair to 
chance, and the common concurrence of 


accidental cauſes. 
In this country, on the contrary, ſuc- 
ceſſive laws have laid on the whole 


kingdom, a moſt prodigious tax for the 
maintenance of our poor: in the mean 


amount of it for a term of years, far 
beyond what is commonly ſuppoſed: in 
multitudes of pariſhes exceeding greatly 
the land- tax at four fhillings in the 
pound ®; and, if we conſider the ungra- 


M. D' Ang neil ſays it amounts to 3, 500, ooo“. Avant. 
M Deſi vant, p. 308. Mr. Hantody makes it but 
1,300,000 /. but that in a low calculation. Letters on 
Ino V. 2. p. 84. Mr. Alcocb, in his judicious Obſerva- 
bins on the d fchs, &c. atlerts it is 3,000,000 /. ö 
cious 
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cious manner in which this heavy bur- 
then is raiſed, the endleſs and heavy law- 
ſuits 1t gives riſe to, we may fairly pro- 
nounce it to be the moft oppreſſive 
grievance under which the ſubject in Eng- 
land groans. 
The land-tax at 4s. in the nous 18 
deemed a heavy tax, and in many parts 
of England heavy it is; yet do ſome of 
the pooreſt towns and places, bear a much 
greater, by their church and poor rates. 
The land-tax 1s limited, 1t 1s raiſed quar- 
terly, it is paid all into one office, the 
exchequer ; there it is accounted for; and 
the accounts are ſubject to the examina- 
tion and inſpection of parliament. The 
people who pay, may not indeed ſo much 
regard what becomes of the monies they 
pay; but it moſt nearly concerns them, 
that they be made to pay as little as poſſi- 
ble; and more than 45. in the pound they 
never yet have paid. The land- tax 1s laid 
on the profits and incomes of lands and 
eſtates; it falls on the owners thereof, 
and is applied for the defence and ſecurity 
of that property, on which it is laid; nor 
can it be raiſed without the conſent of 
1 
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King, Lords, and Commons : But | by 
43 d Elia. overſcers are impowered to make 


rates for what ſums they themſelves think fit 


without any limitation whatever. And is 
not the property of a whole pariſh too conſi- 
derable to be lodged in the arbitrary will 
of five or fix pariſh officers, who may con- 

trive to ſhare the plunder of it? Reaſon- 
able objections to public accounts are 
generally made, to direct the oeconomy 


and good management of public monies, 


and to avoid unneceſſary expences on our- 
ſelves and our poſterity, by heavy debts 
and taxes; and would it not be right to 
keep pariſh-officers to oeconomy and good 
management, and to prevent their laviſh- 
ing and embezzling the monies they raiſe, 


and giving in falſe accounts for the ſame ? 
Or are they to learn the art of miſapplying 
money, and account- making, in order to 


qualify themſelves for higher poſts of kna- 
very? The miſapplication of money raiſ- 
ed by rates, makes men think the money 
raiſed by every other tax is alſo miſapplied, 
and creates in thoſe who are not able 
to think abſtractedly, a diffidence and 


bad opinion of power, from the loweſt, 
: 8 even 


1 
even to the higheſt claſs of govern- 
ment *. 

The perpetual R Rue occaſioned by 
the inequality — the chicanery and the 
diſputes about the Poor's rates, render 
them infinitely burthenſome. The abſurd 
uncertainty of the law, in all that relates to 
the levying this tax, gives occaſion to the 
lawyers too often to play the harpy, If 


there is any ſtanding tax for the mainte- 


nance of the Poor, ſurely 1t ought to be 
aſſeſſed in the moſt equal manner, by cer- 
tain and invariable rules——and all appeals 
from the aſſeſſment heard by judges im- 
powered to determine all cauſes concluſive- 
ly, and with as little expence as poſſible. 
The very contrary of all this is the caſe: 

the law 1s vague, doubtful, and perplexed 
—the aſſeſſment is unequally, and, in ge- 


neral, 1gnorantly laid——ayq all appeals 


from it are, in other words, nothing but 
plunging into that dreadful abyſs the 
But to ſpeak with leſs warmth, it is not in 
the power of even the law itſelf, as it 
ſtands at preſent, to remedy the variety of 

injuſtice which the pariſh rates throw up- 


. Short View of Abuſes, &c. p. 26. 
| | on 
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on numbers of people: Look into thoſe of 
a pariſh, which conſiſts partly of lands 
and partly of houſes, or large towns, and 
ſee what iniquity abounds; for, to uſe the 
words of a ſenſible pamphlet in this caſe, 
c the intereſt of the land-holders and houſ- 
holders ſtands divided; and this frequently 
occaſions manifold diſputes, in which the 
houſholders have always the advantage; 
for though their reſpective occupations are 

much the leſs in value, yet by a majority 
of votes they can always ſecure their own 
church-wardens; and juſtices, even out of 
corporations, and free of all attachment, 
generally take the recommendation of theſe 
officers in their nomination of overſeers, 

for want of being better informed. Thus 
in the ſtead of ſubſtantial houſhoulders, 
according to the real intention of the law, 
you have a continual ſucceſſion of mean 
people in office, whoſe ſtudy and intereſt 
it is, to lay the burthens of their levies more 
particularly, upon the lands, altho' their 
own numerous occupations increaſe the poor 
20 to one*,” The law ſuppoſes perſonal eſ- 


* A ſhort View of the Frauds, Abuſes, and Impoſitions 
of Pariſh Othicers, * Mr. Fonnereau 4to. 1744. 
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tates in, or out of trade, or annual in- A 
comes to be rated, but what chicanery and 9 
inequality is at once manifeſt upon this. 11 
A gentleman poſſeſſed of a landed eſtate, 4 
muſt in conſequence pay ſeveral parochial iq 
taxes; for he is rated for the houſe or 1 
houſes he lives in in town and country, il 


and his tenants are rated for his farms, 
which is preciſely the ſame thing as if he 
was to pay all inſtead of them, for his 
rental is leſſened in exact proportion to 
their rates; but yet he has an income of A 
five hundred pounds a year, for inſtance, _ 1 
and lives at a diſtance from his eſtate: 
What injuſtice would it be to rate him for 
this income? He would evidently pay 
twice; nevertheleſs he is open to this in- 
juſtice; for if a man has the 7ncome, no 
matter from whence it comes it is rate- 
able; but to uſe the expreſſions of the 
abovementioned gentleman, Why ſhould 
not every man who 1s willing to pay his 
due proportion, know by ſome certain rule 
what that proportion 1s, and what he is 
taxable for? An uncertain tax 1s the 
_ greateſt grievance and oppreſſion ; for you 
can never know where it will end. But 
be the nature of the thing, or the reaſons 
what 
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what they will, that ſtocks or perſonal 


eſtates cannot be rated; yet that they ge- 
nerally are not, is reaſon ſufficient, that 


the occupations of the houſholders ought 
at leaſt to be rated as high in proportion 
as the lands, and the farmers and land- 
holders not left to the open and manifeſt 


oppreſſion of the un as they : are 


at preſent.” 

If a farmer occupies a farm of 100 J. a 
year, he 1s rated according to the real rent 
of his farm to the poor; and he pays the 


tythes of the produce of his lands and la- 
Þour to the parſon, and 1s rated beſides to 


the repairs of the church, Sc. he is made 
to bear the heat and labour of the day, and 
all the while can get but a bare ſubſiſtance 
for himſelf and family ; 3 whilſt a ſhop- 


keeper, in a houſe of 10 J. a year, ſhall, 


on the profits he makes in a pariſh, get 
more money, and maintain as large a fa- 
mily, and be liable to pay no more than 
one-tenth part of what the farmer pays. 
At 45. in the pound, the farmer on his 


10 J. a year, at the rack-rent pays 20 /. 


a year to poor's rates ; the ſhop-keeper on 
his houſe of 10 J. a year, ſhould by that 


rule, excluſive of ſtock, pay 2/. But the 
ſhop- 


1 27 ] 
ſhop- keeper's houſe of 10 J. a year ſhall 


be rated at but a quarter of its rent, v2. 


at no more than 2 J. 10s. where the ſhop- 
keeper therefore pays one ſhilling, the = 
mer pays forty, 

The amount of this tax, and the liti- 
gious manner in which it is collected, are 
not only extremely burthenſome but 
the fed of it, when raiſed, is, in general, 
pernicious to the good of the State, and 
detrimental to the poor themſelves. Every 
thing provided by the ſeveral acts of parli- 
ament for their uſe, is indefinitely expreſſed 
Money, lodging, apparel, food, &c. 
&c. as may be wanted, are all uncertain. 
The pariſh-officers colle& the tax, and 
manage the poor; that is, they aſſiſt them 
as they think proper; and whoever thinks 


himſelf neglected, has nothing to do but 


take a walk to the firſt juſtice of the peace, 


and make his complaint. Law, and right, 


and common ſenſe are then too often out 
of the queſtion; but Mr. Juſtice, if po- 
pularity among the poor be his foible, ſad- 
dles the pariſh with whatever burthen he 


thinks proper — and, on the contrary, if 
the next rank of people be the object of 
his attention, then the poor may ply him, 


right 


1-20 þ 

right or wrong, with their grievances, but 
meet with a deaf ear to all. In this caſe it 
is eaſy to conceive how uncertain true right, 
as eſtabliſhed by law, is; and alſo that good 
or bad as the laws may be, their execu- 
tion depends, in too great a degree, on 
chance. 

This ebene minate proviſion for the 
Poor makes them depend on the pariſh 
for all, If they are exceedingly diligent, 
ſober and induſtrious, while they are 
young and in health, what is the conſe- 
quence? Why, they lay up a ſmall ſum 
monthly to ſupport them eaſily and com- 
fortably when aged or in ſickneſs : this is 
in the power of moſt, But ſuppoſe they 
are idle, drunken, and worthleſs — What 
attends ſuch a contraſt ?!!—Why, preciſely 
the ſame effect; eaſe and comfort, either 
in ſickneſs or age——not from themſelves 
indeed—but the pariſh. Is it not there- 
fore apparent, that unleſs the majority of 
them be perfectly well inclined, the neceſſa- 
ry conſequence muſt be idleneſs! Who can 
ſuppoſe that ſuch men will work the harder 
againſt old age or ſickneſs, when every one 


knows ſo well that the pariſh mu? provide 
them 


1 273 ] 
them in ſuch a day with all their own la- 
bour could, were they ever ſo induſtrious. 
Jam very ſenſible that the miſeries of 
the poor are often mentioned as proofs of 
the villainy of pariſh: officers: and that 
many of them are great villains, no one 
can doubt; no ſet of men ſo numerous can 
be found, among whom villains will not 
be diſcovered : Nor 1s the villainy moſt 
common, that of grinding the poor, but 
cheating their brethren who pay the rates, 
The miſeries of the lower people are ever 
owing to the neighbouring juſtices of the 
peace, who, in this caſe, have power ra- 
ther too ample than otherwiſe. But let it 
be remembered, that one family in wretch- 
edneſs——is ſeen——known—remarked— 
and blazoned out by all—and in conſe- 
quence of a few inſtances, the whole tribe 
of pariſh-officers are repreſented as a parcel 
of deteſtable fellows. But Jet me aſk 
a plain queſtion. If a pariſh is op- 


preſſed very heavily, by the prodigious ex- 


pence of providing for a large number of 
idle, drunken, debauched and infolent 
poor——Who is it that trumpets forth 
their grievances? The farmers may not 
break nor be. ſtarved, and no open and 

3 appa- 
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apparent miſery ſtares the ſpectator in the 
face——but are they to groan under ſuch 
manifeſt oppreition without pity, or a 
ſingle word ſaid in their behalf! Vet is this 
frequently the caſe and at the ſame 
time the rates paid by a parcel of little 
fermers, who work ten times harder for a 
poor ſubſiſtence, than the very people for 
whom they are ſo heavily taxed. It is ſaid 
they, like the poor, meet with redreſs 
from the juſtice True; if they can get 
it they have the chance of the juſtice's 
— but if it is 
not they muſt be contented No won- 
der, however, that when their day of 
power comes they ſhould. not be ſo liberal 


as they ought. And 1s it natural to ſup- 


poſe that a ſet of men, who are daily wit- 
nefles of that dependance which the poor 
have on the parh——who fee how. little 
attentive they are to work hard againſt a 
time of want, and how ſeldom they will 
labour even common days, or common 
hours—who experience perpetually their 
inſolence— in ſhort, who behold the 
whole tenour of their lives Can it, I ſay, 
be expected that ſuch men will freely and 
generoufly contribute to the maintenance 


of 


1 15 
of people who could fo eaſily maintain 
themſelves? A venture theſe aſſertions 


without any doubt. It is well known that 


the poor muſt, by law, be found all neceſ- 
ſaries by the pariſh, if they cannot find 
them for themſelves: this act is ſufficient 
without recurring to the teſtimony of 
common experience, I am certain every 
reaſonable perſon will agree with me, that 


the conſequence muſt be as I have ſta- 


ted it. 
From theſe confiderativing I muſt own 
myſelf an enemy to that general abuſe 
which is thrown, ſo andiſtinguiſbably, on all 
pariſh-officers. I ſhould again repeat, that 
in the affair of rates, they are extremely 
more open to attacks, than in the con- 
duct of the poor. We ſhould remember 
that the number of people who, by turns, 
ſerve thoſe offices, is immenſe———ſfo 
great that any general charge upon them, 
of more than common inhumanity, is ab- 
ſurd and ridiculous We ſhould not bs 
fo free in condemning ſo conſiderable a ſet 
of people unheard——we ſhould bear in 
mind the tendency of the Poor laws; and 
rather throw the blame on thoſe encoura- 
gers of 1dleneſs, than on a ſet of men, 
T 2 : who, 
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Who, from their ſituation, muſt know the 
merits of the poor better than others. As 
much however as I-have advanced in their 
favour, I will freely allow that great num- 
bers of abuſes are frequently found among 
them in the whole management of the 
power of taxing their pariſhioners. No- 
thing can better explain their abominable 
frauds, than to conſider that chicanery 
which is often practiſed in towns, © of ra- 
ting numbers of ſmall occupiers, for the be- 
nefit of their votes, in ſupport of knaviſh 


_ officers; and then receiving no payment 


of them. By exempting the leſſer occu- 


piers, they ſecure a majority from raiſing 


any clamour againſt their exorbitant rates, 
made for 10s. 8 d. in the pound, when 
4.5. with proper management might have 
been ſufficient. But though theſe meaner 
inhabitants have not paid to any poor 
rates, yet ſhall they pay, or be marked as 
having paid to a pretended church-rate, if 
made but for one penny in the pound, 
that they might be qualified to vote the 


fame perſons into office again, or, at leaſt, 


others of the fame confederacy, which 
amounts to the ſame thing. Theſe church- 
Wardens, thus re-choſen, muſt now think 

both 


117 
both of gratifying and carrying on an in- 
tcreſt with thoſe that choſe them: money 
only can do this, and money they are ſure 
to have, for the ſmall trouble of calling 
their honeſt voters together at a pariſh- 


meeting. But ſuch mean inhabitants will 


not be ſatisfied with being exempted from 
paying to rates; they have other advan- 
tages in view; they have a fellow-feeling 
with their church-wardens; they are em- 
ployed by them; they ſhall do unneceſſary 
work, and charge their own quantity and 
price for it; they ſhall riot at a pariſh ex- 
Pence; they ſhall procure large collecti- 
ons for their friends and relations, out of 
the monies received by poor- rates; and 
many ſhall be exempted from working, 
and receive money to live idly upon. 
Church-wardens ſhall let pariſh-lands to 
their friends at under-rents, or occupy 
them themſelves at what they ſhall pleaſe 
to allow ; or without allowing any thing 
at all; and a majority ſhall juſtify all acts. 
c Church-wardens, under colour of 
their office, by the ſtrength of a hired ma- 
jority, are allowed to carry any point, 
though ever fo unjuſt; and if you will dif- 
pute it with them in Court Chriſian, the 
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inquiry ſeldom goes further than the form 


of a rate; it is called a rate for the church; 
it is made by a majority of thoſe preſent in 


veſtry; the majority binds the minority, 


and the preſent conclude the abſent; ſo 


that a rate made to raiſe money, in effect, 
to treat and bribe a majority, or for any 


other purpoſe, however foreign to the duty 
of their office, muſt paſs as a good and 
legal rate. Great indulgence do church- 
wardens meet with in the courts where 
they are accountable; and ſeldom are they 
puniſhed for any miſapplication of monies. 


The tediouſneſs and expence of ſuits, with 


the manner of proceeding in thoſe courts, 
are ſufficient to deter any one from attack- 
ing them therein; and if you do attack 
them, and after great expences and delays, 
caſt them in Court-Chriſtian, you cannot 


well recover of them ; for they are gene- 


rally unable to pay, unleſs they can raiſe 


more money by rates. The church-war- 


dens muſt therefore make rates with plau- 
ſible titles, and with the conſent of a 
majority in number, and that is enough 


for Court-Chriſtian to juſtify under; for 


it is ſo eſtabliſned as their law by cuſ- 


tom; 


12 


tom; and a moſt excellent cuſtom it 
13 | *” 

It is agreed, by the moſt ſenſible poli- 
ticians, that the true riches of any ſtate 
conſiſt in the employment of the labour- 
ing poor g.; and all countries will flouriſh . 
in proportion to the quantity and value of 
their labour. England, I have already 
proved, depends chieily on the culture of 
the earth, which) is principally effected by 
them conſequently any loſs of labour is 
a loſs to the State. A waſte acre of land 
is a public nuiſance; and, in like manner, 
the loſs of a ſingle hour's work, of a la- 
bouring hand, however ſmall, is never- 
theleſs a public one; and it is neceſſary, 
by enabling ſuch hands always to find 
employment, to prevent ſuch a loſs. What 
a wretched policy mult it therefore be, by 
any miſguided laws, to give the leaſt en- 
couragement to idleneſs, which 1s con- 
ſtantly attended with ſuch a prodigious loſs 
to the public! That the poor ought to be 


* Short View, p. 24. 


+ Mr. Hanway calculates a labouring man's life to 
be worth, on an average, 412 7. 75. 5d, Letters an 
Imp. Vel. 2. p. 95. 
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well fed—well cloathed—and live in that 
warm comfortable manner, requifite to 


Engliſhmen, is a point of undoubted conſe- 
quence— and which cannot be contradict- 
ed; but the enabling them to live in this 
manner, at the expence of the public good, 


in a loſs of a part of their labour, is the 
grievance I at preſent complain of. 
Compare the preſent ſtate of our poor, 
in reſpect of laborious induſtry and ſobri- 
ety, with an ideal ſtate of them if this 
total dependance on the pariſh was at an 
end. On this fide the way lives a little far- 
mer, an exceſſive hard-working man, very 
ſober, and yet ſcarce able to live On 
that ſide fee a poor family, they will eat 
much better than the farmer — have their 
tea once moſt certainly, and perhaps twice 
a day; will not work harder than part of 
their preſent maintenance requires; for 
twenty to one but the pariſh pays their 
rent, and finds them wood; and if the 
leaſt ſickneſs or accident happens to any of 
them, they immediately become charge- 
able and when old, and paſt hard 
work, wholly ſo; whereas the money they 


have ſpent in the ſingle article of tea and 
fugar, , favea, would entirely have prevent- 


ed 


1 287 ] 
ed ſuch charge or conſtant labour while 
in health, doubled to themſelves the a- 
mount of it. Compare the little farmer 
with theſe his neighbours Is it by any 


means juſt that his induſtry ſhould be taxed 


But all I 


to ſupport their idleneſs ? 


have ſaid in relation to theſe country la- 


bourers, is a hundred times more ſtriking 
amongſt poor manufacturers—when they 
work tolerably, they earn much more than 
the pay of the labourer, conſequently are 
able to indulge proportionably in idleneſs, 
Ge. . 
I never omitted any occaſion of making 
whatever remarks I was able on the con- 
duct of the poor, in welation to their de- 
pendance on their pariſhes: and I never 
yet knew one inſtance of any poor man's 
working diligently, while young and in 
health, to eſcape coming to the pariſh 
when ill or old. Some will aim at taking 
little farms— but if, by any means, they 
are diſappointed in their endeavour, they 
conſider the money they have already ſaved 
as of no future value, but ſpend it long 
before they really want it. I have fre- 
quently heard Jabourers, in the full per- 
tection of their ſtrength, talk of the pariſh 
main- 
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maintaining them, on the very idea of any 


accident and illneſs; men, whom I have 


perſonally known to earn two-pence, 
three-pence, and four-pence a day more 
than the common pay of the country, and 
which others, while in health, are obliged 
to ſubſiſt on. I have conſtantly experi- 
enced; and for ſome time, that numerous 
families that are completely cloathed by 
the pariſh, will let their cloaths drop in 
Pieces, without being at the trouble and 
expence of ever mending them, at the very 
time they have every day drank their tea 
ſweetened with nine- penny ſugar, It 
would be endlefs to particularize all the 
multitude of inſtances which myſelf, and 
J will anſwer for it, every other farmer 
couid, from their own knowledge, quote 
of this kind: and whoever attends, to theſe 
points among the poor, will akoays, I may 
ſay, find it owing to the certainty of fall- 


ing on the pariſh when they are in 


want“. 
I 


© 0 The nation is not only weakened for want of a 
due proportion of inhabitants; but it is alſo greatly 
diſtreſſed by the ſloth and idleneſs that prevails 


among the poor, _ numbers of whom are, in a 
| manner, 


I 
therefore am tempted to think that 
the preſent laws, relative to the ſupport of 
the poor, are univerſally encouragers of 
idleneſs, drunkenneſs, and tea- drinking 
amongſt them; and that, as ſuch, they 


are highly pernicious to the welfare of the 


kingdom. 

And here, I cannot but obſerve, . 
as low a figure as zea-drinking may make 
in this trio—it is nevertheleſs of wonder- 
ful extent and conſequence: As much ſu- 
per fluous money is expended on TEA and su- 


manner, legally entitled to live without induſtry. One 


df the objections againſt a ſtanding army, in time of 


peace, is the great expence to the nation, of maintain- 
ing 16 or 20,000 idle men, who ought to ſupport 
themſelves by their own labour; yet we give no at- 
tention to the burthen of another army, conſiſting of 
no leſs than 600,000 perſons ; for ſuch the number of 
thoſe receiving alms was computed to be about 60 years 
ago, and it has rather increafed than diminiſhed ſince 
that time. Suppoſing one half of theſe were really in- 
yalids, or infirm, who were juſtly entitled to public 
charity; is it not however a diſgrace to our national 
policy to ſuffer the other half to prey upon the ſlate, 
when, by proper regulations, they might be made ta 
contribute to the ſupport of it. Hence, the act for 
the maintenance of the poor is ſtiled by an eminent 
writer, the true bane and deſtruction of all the Engli/h 
manufactures in general, as it apparently encourages 
floth and beggary.” Reflefions on the Domeſtic Policy 
* to be 9 on the 8 on 8 a "TY 1763. 
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GAR, as would maintain four millions mare 
of ſubjefts in BRAD *. If it is conſidered 
what a fatal enemy exceſſive tea-drinking 
is to the human body-—how much it im- 
pairs the vigour of the conſtitution, and 
debilitates the mind, the pernicious influ- 
ence of it will be apparent; and it ſhould 
be remembered, that the ordinary adulte- 
rated ſort, which is drank by the poor peo- 
ple, is attended with much worſe effects 
than the fineſt ſorts uſed by the rich. It 
has been aſſerted, and I believe on very 
good authority, that exceſſive tea-drinking 
is of more fatal conſequence to the increaſe 
of the human ſpecies, than even the im- 
moderate uſe of ſpirituous liquors. Nor 
ſhould it be forgot, that the trade we car- 
ry on for tea is totally againſt us in the 
balance. It is a branch of commerce by 
which we perpetually loſe: thus burying 
our money in an unfathomable gulph, for 
a pernicious commodity that tends to our 
very ruin. Our legiſlature taxes every ne- 
cefſary of life; ſurely this vile fuperfuity 
calls aloud, in its abuſe, for greater re- 
ſtrictions! But what are we to think of a 


* £ //ays en Huſbandry, p. 166. 


conduct, 


a 
conduct, diametrically oppoſite, of lower- 
ing the duty upon this pernicious drug, 
that the people may be able ſo much the 
eaſier to conſume their health, their time 
and their money ! To enable them univer- 
{ally to drink it rice inſtead of once a day. 
It will not ſurprize me to hear of its being 


rendered yet cheaper, Hat the public reue - 


nue may flouriſh. Thoſe very poor, who 
now colt the nation two millions to main- 
tain, will then, I ſuppoſe, drink it 7hrice a 
day, and at laſt ſubſtitute it totally in the 
room of bread ; the cultivated vegetables of 
England to be ſure cannot nourith them; 
they muſt have recourſe to the weeds of 
China. What wretched politics | To ima- 


gine that the revenue of the public can be 
improved by laviſhing away the time of 


the labouring poor! Such an idea is con- 
genial alone with the laſt ruin of a 
State. | | os 

New the duty is lewered, the entertain « 


ment of ſipping tea coſts the poor each 


time as follows: 
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lee tea 244 
The ſugar, - „ HA BEA 94 
The butter, N 
The fuel and wear of 

the tea-equipage, << 
* 3 


N. B. This article in general coſts much 
more, but ſometimes we ſuppoſe the 
fire not made on purpoſe. 


This is a tea · drinking for one perſon, or 
woman, and perhaps a litile girl; if the 
company is larger, all the articles will be 
ſwelled. | 175 8 5 

Two pence halfpenny a day, is 3 J. 165. 
a year, and if it is drank twice a day, it 
amounts to 7 J. 125. At page 199, I in- 
ſerted the preſent expences of a labourer's 
family of five perſons ; bread amounted to 
5 3. 84. a week, which is per annum, 
14/. 155. 9d, Now the above tea- 
drinking ſum, 3 J. 165. is more than 4 
Fourth of this coſt of the bread, eat by a 
family of five people! Or, in other words, 
the wife leaving off tea, would be ſinking 
| 1 the 


— N 
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"the price of wheat to the whole family "2 


fourth: when it is 6s. a buſhel it would 
lower it to 45. 6d. And if the tea is drank 
twice a day, bread ſinks on leaving it off 
half the price. If theſe facts do not 
prove, that tea-drinkers have no right to 
complain of the price of wheat, J know 
not what can. Yet, to uſe another's ex- 
preſſion, it is amazing how the people are 
tea-bitten, and become as tenacious of 
drinking this infuſion, as a mad dog to 
avoid drinking at all. 


The law of ſertlements is attended with _ 
nearly as many ill conſequences as that of 


maintenance. I have ſaid enough to prove 
of how great importance our labouring 
poor are to the public welfare; the ſtrength 
of the ſtate lies in their numbers: but the 
prodigious reſtrictions thrown on their 
ſettlements, tend ſtrongly to prevent an 
increaſe of their numbers. One great in- 
ducement to marriage, is the finding, 
without difficuity, a comfortable habita- 
tion——and another nearly as material, 


when ſuch requiſite is found, to be able to 


exerciſe in it whatever buſineſs a man has 
been educated to, or brought up in. The 
firſt of theſe points is no ſuch eaſy matter 
to 
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tenants, to decreaſe the cottages in it 
and above all, to prevent their increaſe, 


I 


to be accompliſhed ; for it is too much the 
intereſt of a pariſh, both landlords and 


that in a proceſs of time habitations are 
extremely difficult to be procured. There 
is no pariſh but had much rather its young 


Tabourers ſhould continue ſingle; in that 


Nate they are not in danger of becon- 
ing chargeable ; but when married the caſe 


alters: all obſtructions are therefore thrown 


in the way of their marrying; and none 
more immediately than that of rendering 
it as difficult as poſſible for the men, when 
married, to procure a houſe to live in- 
and this conduct is found ſo conducive to 
eaſing the rates, that it univerſally gives riſe 
to an open war againſt cottages. | 

But ſuppoſe the young lab urer or in? 
nufacturer to be an inhabitant, by ſuffe- 
rance, of a pariſh to which he does not 
belong; ; the officers of ſuch pariſh, the 
moment they hear of his intention to mar- 
ry, give him notice to quit their pariſh, 
and retire to his own, unleſs he can pro- 
cure a certificate that neither he, nor his, 
ſhall ever become chargeable to them. The 
man applies to his own parith for ſuch cer- 
tificate 
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tificate——< No; grant a. certificate! 
——Let marrying. 
alone, and live where you are——but if 


Never will we do that 


you come here with your wife you know 


what lodging we have for you; our 


houſes are full already.“ Such is the 
language in anſwer to the requeſt; and in 
millions of inſtances is attended with the 
deſired effect. The intended couple dread 
the d:fagreeableneſs (perhaps impraZicability) 
of living in a little cottage with ſeveral 
other families—one to Tae ne, is not to 
be had-—if any are actually empty, the 


landlords of the pariſh take care they ſhall _ 


not be ſo filled: nay, how often do gen- 
tlemen, who have poſſeſſions in a pariſh 
where ſuch cottages come to ſale, purchaſe 
them, and 1mmediately eraſe them from 
the ground, that they may never become 


the nete, as they are called, of beggars 


brats; by which means their tenants are 
not ſo burthened in their rates, and, of 
courſe, their farms lett the better: for 
the rates are conſidered as much by tenanta 
as the rent of a new farm. 

In this manner cottages are the perpe- 
tual objects of a pariſh jealouſy—— The 
young inhabitants are deterred from mar- 


U rying, 


E 
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rying, becauſe of the difficulty of procur- 
ing an habitation: a hearty ſtout labourer 
that earns good wages, aims at having a 
neat comfortable houſe to live in, and can- 
not bear the idea of living in common 
with others: but all his wiſhes are too 
often fruſtrated by the ſcarcity of * | 
Nor is the hardſhip of removals leſs: 
man is reſident in a pariſh, where, by his 
connections, or nature of his buſineſs, he 
is much better able to maintain himſelf 
than in any other place this circum- 
ſtance often is, as three to one. He 
marries, immediately he receives warning 
to quit this place, where, alone, he can 
advantageouſly ſupport himſelf, and is dri- 
ven to another to live in a ten times more 
uneaſy manner, and where he is unable to 
make near his former earnings. His lot is 
hard; and his example hangs in terrorem, 
to prevent others from being guilty of the 
folly of marrying. | 

In whatever light we condler: ibeſe 
points of ſettlement and maintenance, 
they will regularly be found to encourage 
idleneſs, and prevent population. Two 
greater miſchiefs cannot happen to any 
nation than theſe; and a country, which is 

52 entirely 


d 


EE... 
entirely ſupported, like this, by the induſ- 
try of its inhabitants, ought, in every pol- 


fible manner, to rectify any ſuch tendency - 


in its laws; for it is ſurely a moſt melan- 
choly reflection; that vaſt fums of money 
ſhould be raiſed for the direct contrary ef- 
fect to what they really are attended with. 
What we therefore want, from the wiſ⸗ 
dom of the legiſlature, is a total abolition 
of all our poor laws, and the immediately 
framing others in their place, which would 
not be liable to the ſame objections. The 
foundation on Which ſuch new laws ſhould 
be laid 1s clearly——To marntain thoſe who 
CANNOT maintain themſelves, and who could 
not have ſaved a ſufficiency to ſupport them 
oben they can earn little or nothing. For if 
hearty ſtrong young people are to ſpend in 
ſuperfluities (particularly tea) and loſe in 
good times by their not working a full por- 
tion of labour what would maintain 
them when ſick or old, ſuch ſhonld have 
no relief from the public. But all who 
meet with misfortunes of lameneſs, or III 


health or are otherwiſe incapable f 


maintaining themſelves, who, while in bet - 
ter circumſtances, b-haved induſtriouſly and 
frugally on ſuch certificates from the 
: U 2 miniſter, 
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miniſter, &c. they ought to be taken per- 
fect care of: Not, however, in the pariſh 
by pecuniary gratifications; but in Hun- 
dred houſes of Induuſiry, which will prove ten 
times as effectual in whatever concerns 
their lite, health, and welfare. . 
And, as a means of preventing the poor 
being ſo blameable in future times, ſuch 
houſes of induſtry ſhould, indiſeriminate- 
ly, take all poor's children who apply 
for relief, or who, having large families, 
cannot properly bring them up without 
aſſiſtance from their pariſn. This would 
be attended with a wonderful effect; for 
nine out of ten of the worthleſs among the 
poor, were brought up by their parents in 
idleneſs and pilfering. By maintaining 
them in ſuch, a Houſe, they would be made 
to work at a variety of unlaborious buſineſ- 
ſes they would never be ſuffered to be 
idle they would be kept from all thiev- 
ing and beggary; and when of a proper 
age introduced to the world with a fifty 
times better chance of proſpering in it, 
than ſuch as iſſue immediately from their 
parents cottages In general JI mean 
there is no argument but what will admit 


of 


1 3 J 
of ſome exceptions; but in this caſe I am 
certain they are extremely few. 
Whatever management of the poor 
took effect, they ought never again to have 
a certainty of being maintained by others, 
when a day of want came. Such aſſi- 
ſtance ſhould be freely granted to all who 
deſerve it, but to no others. Was this 
once the caſe, they would beſtir themſelves 
while in health and youth to practiſe a life 
of ſober induſtriouſneſs, that they might 


— 


be entitled (when misfortunes came that 
were paſt their pewer to remedy) to pro- 


tection and maintenance from others. 
Nor can Ii fee Where any hardſhip: can be 
found in this for aſſerting it, is no- 
thing leſs than ſaying, That diligent, 2104" 
ber, and valuable people are to he faxed fo 
maintain others in drunkenneſss Sidleneſs, 
and debauchery. For where is the diffe- 
renee between paying them thecwages of 
ſuehiniquity, and eim eg in 


ſiekneſs and old age, who ' ſpent the — 


duct o ir health and youth in alerhou 

and at the tea · fable a If chere is any pon 
difference, ee is not Jutek 
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Let us conſider what prodigiouſly uſe: 
ful eſtabliſhments, what nobie founda- 
tions for future induſtry and ſobriety 
might be laid, with the vaſt ſum our pre- 
ſent poor rates would pay the intereſt of 
Take an account of the mean ſam 
raiſed by each pariſh—eaſe the whole 
nation of half, or a third, of ſuch amount, 
and on the credit of the remainder, borrow 
the ſums ſufficient for extending the houſes 
of induſtry over the whole kingdom 
limit the reception, as I before- mentioned, 
and the infinitely good effects would be ap- 


parent in a term of years 


them could not be perfectly underſtood, - 


8 07 the children brought up in them 
were put into the world! in ſervices, 9 
trades, and occupations 4 of huſpandry. 
a future generation we right expert. 2. a 
ferent race of poor. - 685 Hr 

The moſt common i den to theſe 


| Houſes of Induſtry are . The hardſhips of 


confining elderly. people, and taking them 
from their connections; and; ſecondly, The 
great fear there is, that the baten wha 


after the novelty of the ſcheme i is aver; give | 


that due attendance in inſpecting the 
conduct 
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conduct of the overſeers and managers, 


that will always be requiſite for the good 


of the poor. As to the firſt objection, 
it certainly has no real weight; for thoſe 
who cannot maintain themſelves, but live 
at the expence of others, have no reaſon 
to complain of the method taken, provided 
the thing is properly done: it would be 
ridiculous, in any eſtabliſhment of this 


nature, to allow full liberty for the poor 


of the houſe to wander about the country 
at their pleaſure it would counteract 
the yery deſign of the foundation, and be 
productive of multitudes of evils, As to 


the bard/bp, there is none in it; for the 


queſtion ought. certainly to be reduced 
plainly to this; We are to have the bur- 
then of maintaining vou; is it not reaſon- 


able that While we maintain, you, we 


ſhould do it where and i in What! manner we 


the poor to oppoſe the ſcheme in general. 


1 op: of ho. bays ſpent their lives,. v with- 
out, laying up; enough, to. ſupport, them 


while old, in a.country. ſo full of employ- 


e e 8 18, to refuſe alli- 


ſtance 
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ſtance unleſs they have it where they like, 
might as well make a bargain for the beſt 
green tea and twelve-penny ſugar every 
afternoon, before they accepted of warm 
cloathing, wholeſome food, and a good 
houſe over their heads. 

As to the point of the truſtees, I freely 
own the objection 1 is of great weight, and 
I do not in the leaſt doubt that a part of 
the benefit which has hitherto been found 
to reſult from the few Houſes of Hiduftry 
eſtabliſhed, is owing to the attention of 
the truſtees, and their conſtantly meeting 
on the appointed days to inſpect every 
part of the officers management. But if 
it is ſuſpected that this attention will, by 
degrees, wear off, it ſurely might eaſily be 
inſerted in the act of parliament, that ſuch 
a number of truſtees ſpall meet at the 
time appointed, under certain penalties to 
be levied on all who abſent themſelves. 
There would be nothing unreaſonable in 
ſuch a clauſe, and it would ROY re- 
move the objection. , 

As I have been particular ly attentive to 
the effect of every thing I have mentioned 
in theſe papers; on population, it may 
not be Toltigtt to the Freed" fuse. to 


Cam 


+ Is conſider 


| 
| 
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conſider of ſome means of promoting mar- 
riage amongſt the lower people. It has 
been obſerved by many authors, that it is 
manners alone which increaſe or diminiſh 
the number of people; and a very pene- 
trating one of our preſent age; ſays, 
% Thus, when Auguſtus made laws againſt 
celibacy, thoſe very laws proved the Ro- 
man empire to be on the decline.” And 
it has been remarked, that laws and ordi- 
nances to encourage matrimony, agricul- 
ture, Sc. only prove a diſeaſe, but will 
never effect a cure*. There is ſome rea- 
ſon in theſe aſſertions; but there is a cir- 
cumſtance not generally remembered with 
them, which abates greatly of their vali- 
dity: The UNIVERSAL eee of ways 16 
called\ Luxury: ity £ 

It is impoſſible, as we poſſeſs ther! art t of - 
printing, that the world ſhould ever fall 
back into ages of darkneſs and blind igno- 
rance: and as the invention of mankind 
is ever on the wing, in adding convenience 
to convenience, and elegance to elegance 
as freſh branches of commerce are 
_ pence and tle” PER of bt i 


''- 
* See Lale tone 4 


clime 
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clime greatly multiplied in civilized coun- 
tries — a general increaſe of what is com- 
monly called luxury muſt neceſlarily be 
the conſequence — and I do apprehend, as 
the manners of mankind grow more poliſh- 
ed and refined, the more they will tend 
towards thoſe vices which ariſe: from: a 
great inequality among them; and hence 
ſprings that celibacy * complained of, and 
that., diſregard of agriculture. - And the 
cauſes which thus operate, being gradual . 
——ſapping, moſt imperceptibly to indi- 


ſtance only is taken, but it is in a moment to be ex- 
tended to a million; and all together, form à ſyſtem of 
expence, that renders matrimony in numerous caſes but 
another word for ruiz.— T he grandeur of equi- 
pages, amongſt other expences, cuts deep againſt 
plenty, marriage, and population. If a young gentle- 
woman, or the daughter of a tradeſman in good cir - 

cumſtances, in the height of her youth and health, 

thinks ſhe has loſt the ale of her limbs, and muſt have 
two horſes to draw her about, a man to drive them, 
and another to attend behind; they will now coſt her 
huſband the intereſt of 50007. which is a handfome 
portion for the daughter of an Earl. Some Earls 
could not give more 50. years ago, and ſome. can 
hardly give fo much at this day. Thus by the tyranny 
of cuſtom, many a young lady and gentlewoman in the 
ſpciag-rime';of their youth, and the bloſſom of their 
charms, are ſhunned, as if men were afraid of being 
poiſoned if they come within their atmoſphere. Let- 
ters on the Imp. of the Riſing Gen, Vol. 2» p. 172. 

8411410 viduals, 


*The ſollowing obſervations are very juſt; one in- 


7 


I 
viduals, the ground-works of ſimplicity 
and every ſpecies of frugality— and hav- 


ing their foundation in the very ſoul and 
it is impoſſible that 


ſpirit of the times 
laws and ordinances, which are framed ac- 


cor ding to the aſpect of the day, can regu- 


larly combat with the very nature of 
things. Thus far the odiect an has 
weight. | 

But does it follow, that hd 8 A 
conduct cannot have an unbounded and 
univerſal effect, it ſhould therefore entire- 
ly be given up? Or is it to be ſuppoſed, 
that becauſe laws cannot change the nature 
of things, they ſhould not improve them? 


The moſt raging torrents, even the ocean 
itſelf, are by the art of man, by the power 


of human laws, controuled and kept within 
bounds why may we not therefore aſ- 
ſert, that good laws may have a great ef- 
fett in oppoſing the manners of the 
times?! 7 apt 2} 

The quotation I gave of the laws of Au 
guſtus is of but little effect——thoſe laws 

happened to be promulgated at a time 
when the empire was actually enſlaved 
no wonder it ſhould be on the decline 


Ar- 
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Arbitrary power, that canker that preys 
upon the vitals of the univerſe! had ſpread 
her black enſign over the empire — Is 
any. concluſion to be drawn from laws 
made at ſuch a period? The Roman people 
were no more: no wonder that lg were 
made againſt celiba q. 
Premiums are at pr eſent * for 
agriculture in England. It is from thence 
concluded, by the ſame author, that it 
will not long flouriſh in this kingdom. 
But it is ſuppoſed that huſbandry, how 
far ſoever it may be off perfection, was 
never ſo effectually practiſed as at preſent, 
We ſuffer no change in our conſtitution, 
but are, in every apparent reſpect, in a 
moſt flouriſhing ſituation ——Extend the 
proſpec̃t Look into a future age, and 
ſappole (what my ſoul ſhrinks to conceive) 
our hberty no more. Premiums may then 
be given for agriculture ; ; and an argument 
drawn that England is on 5 decline 
Wonderful ſagacity that Exgland 
will be ruined, and thoſe premiums quoted 
as a proof premiums which can have 
nothing to do with it, and which could 
1 neither on the one ſide nor on the 
other. 


E 

other. — But take any nation juſt en- 
flaved, and I defy the moſt ſagacious po- 
litician to quote one public premium 
law——act——deed, or any thing elſe, 
which will not tend to prove ſuch nation 
undone—or, as it is ſaid, on the decline; 
but at the ſame time it may be far from 
proving that the very ſame public acts, in 
a different period, would not have been at- 
| tended with very different concluſions. 


The premiums at preſent granted in 


England prove clearly enough that agricul- 
ture is not advanced to the perfection it is 


capable of, and that a ſet of public- ſpirited 


individuals patriotically endeavour to ad- 
vance it as much higher as they are able: 


But can we conclude from hence that it 


will ſoon decline ? Let a change in the 
conſtitution come when it will, it declines 
and fades away that moment; but ſuch a 
falling off has nothing to do with premi- 
ums. In the fame manner laws againſt 
celibacy are to be conſidered ; if conclu- 
ſions muſt be drawn from them, every at- 
tendant circumſtance is to be conſidered 
before one maxim can be founded on 
them. ; 
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If a country, whoſe inhabitants are on 
the increaſe, forms laws for the encourage- 
ment of matrimony, it 1s beyond a doubt 
ſuch laws, if properly framed and duly ex- 
ecuted, will be attended with ſeme good ef- 
fect— the manners and principles of 
the times may bear the not ſway ; but this 
does not prove that every thing elſe is 
attended with none at all. I would not, 
however, be underſtood to mean by ſuch 
laws, poſitive ones; but ſuch as will effect 
the deſired end, by creating inducements 
in the lower people to marry. For inſtance, 
an act of parliament, which occaſioned a a 
regular increaſe of employment, would 
neceſſarily increaſe the people in proceſs of 
time. But as to laws enacted directly 
againſt celibacy, or to reward people for 
marrying, it would be an abſurdity to 
framgſhch:: 3 as Th 

If therefore the legiſlature of this king- 
dom may make ſuch laws, to encourage 
population, as in their wiſdom appear the 
moſt wholeſome, without the imputation 
of acting vainly, and without any proba- 
ble good effect; ſurely we have great 
reaſon to wiſh that ſome ſuch were framed. 
1 have already endeavoured to ſhew that 

1 7 5 an 


1 


an alteration of our poor- laws would have 


an exceedingly good tendency in this re- 


ſpect, and what remained would conſiſt 
chiefly in rendering the marriage ſtate 
more eaſy than it is at preſent among the 


lower people, and, if poſſible, make a 


large family be of no inconſiderable value 


to the father of it. Marriage will ever 


flouriſh, when there is no danger of chil- 
dren proving an incumbrance. It is well 
known that Colbert exempted every poor 
man in France from all taxes that had ten 
children; and in the ſame kingdom we 
find, by the Marquis of Taurbilli, that the 
peaſants on his eſtate married freely and 
begat children, when he had provided a 


maintenance for them in conſtant employ- 


ment; whereas, before he improved his 
eſtate, they avoided marriage as the 
greateſt evil. I mention no particular 
plan of encouraging marriage; it being ſuf- 
ficient to point out the expediency of the 
meaſure The forming a bill will be 
more wiſely performed by the legiſlature, 
from their general information, than the 
ſchemes of any individual cx. 


* Je me rẽduis a examiner les moyens de parvenir à 
la connoiſſance circonſtancice de la population de VAn- 
| | 8 gleterre, 
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There is one more point on which 1 
ſhall venture a few reflections, as it mate- 
rially concerns the population of this king- 
dom; and that is, the migrations of our 
people to the colonies. 

I think I have proved that the moſt im- 
portant object of our attention, whether 
conſidered in the light of trade, commerce, 
manufacture or population, is the duly 
cultivating the many vaſt tracts of waſte 
land, which are in ſo many places to be 
met with in this kingdom. Until this ob- 
ject of attention be 9 finiſhed, 


gleterre, & de faire un uſage * de cette ſcience, 
bien intereſſante fans doute, toute ſimple qu'elle eſt, 

puiſque la population eſt le ſigne certain qui nous ap- 
prend Vetat de la ſante du corps politique: le moment 
on elle eſt la plus floriſſante, eſt ſurement le moment de 
la plus grande force de tous les etats, dans tous les 
gouvernemens. On donne des cloges. dans la Societe, 
a celui qui Poccupe de Petude des moyens de multi- 
plier ces animaux vils utiles que Phomme force a 
le ſervir dans ſes travaux; combien doit=il paroitre 
plus louable de mediter, & de contribuer à la multi- 
plication de Peſpece de l homme, cet etre le plus noble a 
ſes yeux, d'entre tous ceux qui reſpirent ſur la terre. 
Avantages & Deſavantages, &c. p. 270. 


and 
2 
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and the lands already under culture im- 


proved to their utmoſt, it is impolitic to 
encourage any but neceſſary manufactur- 
ers and infinitely ſo to encourage thoſe 
that work on foreign products I muſt here 


add, that it is yet more impolitic to ſuffer, 1 in 


ſuch circumſtances, any but zeceſſary migra- 

tions; for the moſt advantageous colo- 
nies we can plant, are on our barren lands 
at home; the conſumption of our manu- 
factures, if that is the plea, will be as great 
from a colony ſettled on our own wilt, as 
on American ones :. the ſecurity of their 


conſuming our own manufactures infinite- 


ly greater, and the wealth ariſing from 
them to the nation of the moſt truly valu- 
able kind. Let us people all the heaths of 
England, Scotland, and Treland, and ſuch 
increaſe of ſubjects will never coſt us ſome 
thirty, forty, or fifty millions to de- 
fene 


melancholy reflection than the thought of 
ſome thouſands of poor Germans coming 
over to England here ſupported by cha- 
pe an then, becauſe we did not know 
where to beſtow. them, to ſhip them off to 
America, for their children, in another 


X age, 


I know not, in imagination, a more 
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age, to draw the ſword of r n, 
and plunge it in the vitals of their mother- 
country. Shame to our monſtrous land- 
poſſeſſors — Shame to thoſe great men 
who poſlſeſs whole counties of uncultivated 
land ! More to their glory would it be 
to expend a part of their wealth in adding 
to the riches and population of their coun- 
try, than to waſte the whole 1n the career 
of nauſeous vanity, Judge not of a noble- 
man's greatneſs by the number of footmen 
before h's chair, but the number of 
labourers on his eſtate; and never forget 
that there is fifty times more true luſtre in 
the waving ears of corn, which cover a 
formerly waſte acre, than in the moſt glit- 
tering ſtar that ſhines at Almac bs. 

The ſenſible author of the Eſays on Huf- 
bandry, quotes a query propoſed to this 
nation in the reign of James the Firſt 
«© Whether our colonies had not diſpeopled 
« us vilibly, and thrown a damp upon 
te the culture of the earth? England began 
« its plantations near an hundred years af 
ter Spain, and conſequently the effects 
ce thereof are not yet ſo viſible as in the 
* other kingdom. But our inhabitants 


** are ſenſibly waſted already, and it has a 
“ very 


| | [ 307 ] 
« very ill effect upon our tillage and huſ- 
© bandry in all the ſouthern parts of the 
* fiſland. —— So that, as the trade of Eng- 
land grows by the plantations, the /ands 
*« of England fall; the gentry and the no- 
« bility ſink, and the ſecurity and ſtrength 
* of the kingdom abateth.“ — 

Tam very far from aſſerting that colonies 
are, in general, prejudicial to a kingdom; 


I would only endeavour to prove, that 


they are ſo if planted before population is 
at its height at home -and that it is 2 
great abſurdity to form migrations to 
waftes and wilds three thouſand miles off, 
when we have ſo many amongſt ourſelves. 
And I am certain, that it has ever been 
held the wiſeſt policy to procure, by 
the moſt judicious means, a full comple- 
ment of inhabitants—any meaſures that 
tend to a contrary effect, voluntarily em- 
braced, muſt therefore be highly impo- 
E || 

One of the moſt important inſtances, in 
which our colonies have proved advanta- 
_ geous to this kingdom, has been the pro- 


viding a ſettlement for vaſt numbers of 


foreigners, who have taken refuge there: 
This circumſtance ſhould teach us the pro- 
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per uſe of plantations in general, which 
ought to be uſed as the means of increaf- 
ing our own numbers, by diminiſhing 
thoſe of our neighbours, and not- by re- 
moving our people from the principal do- 
minion to the extreme parts, under the 
ridiculous notion that every one zhere finds 
employment for five here: than which 
there cannot be a greater falſity; for at 
that rate all the inhabitants of England 
would be now employed in furniſhing the 
coloniſts with manufactures; inſtead of 
which, their own manufactures advance 
with ſuch ſpeed, that we may ſpeedily bid 
adieu to ſupplying them at all; - owing, 
however, to a ſeries of very wretched: ma- 

nagement. 5 2 

But were foreigners the people we 

choſe to plant in America, we ſhould at 
leaſt have the ſatisfaction of loſing nothing 
if we did not gain; whereas, by encour- 
aging our own people to ſettle there, we 
undergo. a certain lofs, and for an uncertain 
gain at beſt, Breaking regiments in Ame- 
rica, and inducing the officers and men to 
accept of grants of land, is depriving; this 
kingdom of numbers of people it wants 
not to get rid of; for if it is a benefit to 
have 


1 

have ſettlements to take off turbulent and 
unſettled ſpirits, or thoſe who fail in their 
endeavours to live at home; yet moſt cer- 


tainly there is no benefit in their taking off 
people that could maintain themſelves at 


home, and a great number of the indivi- 
duals, that compoſe a military corps, may 
ſurely be ſuppoſed to come within this de- 
ſcription. 

But there is a particular circumſtance i in 
the preſent caſe, which merits the greate/? 
attention——and that 1s, the ſecurity of 
preſerving our colonies. For 1f we have 
poured forth cr cn inhabitants to people 
| them, and involved ourſelves in vaſt debts 


to defend them; it is a melancholy conſt- 5 


deration if there is, even in idea, the leaſt 
reaſon to fear a loſs of the advantages we 
gain by them. 

The probability of our colonies ſhaking 
off, what zhey call the yoak of their mo- 
ther-country, 1s a ſubject of too extenſive 
a nature for me to debate in theſe deſul- 
tory papers. Eut a remark or two on a 
point of ſuch great NON will not 
be miſplaced. 

We ſhould remember, that our conti- 
nental plantations are ſpread forth over 


*3 - ſuch 
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ſuch a prodigiouſly extenſive country, now 
at their command, that were 1t a quarter 
peopled, it would form the moſt potent 
empire upon earth An empire, to which 
our European dominions would form, on 
compariſon, but a pitiful province. 
We ſhould remember like yiſe, that were 
theſe colonies peopled, all South America 
muſt infallibly, in the natural courſe of 
all human events, fall under their domi- 
nion. A northern nation poſſeſſi ing icon, 
has ever conquered ſouthern ones that 
roll on gold: 
pacity and diſpoſitions of the inhabitants 
of thoſe two parts of America are ſo very 
oppoſite, that ſuch an event as I have de- 
ſcribed, would be effected almoſt without 
a blow t would be like a battle between 
the Iroquorſs and the original Mexicans. 

Nor is it totally foreign to this idea, to 
remember that arts, ſciences, and empire 
travel weſtward with the ſun: This cir- 
cumſtance did not eſcape Sir V. Temple. 
& Sciences and arts,” ſays he, © have run 
their circles, and had their periods in the 
ſeveral parts of the world: They are ge- 
nerally agreed to have held their courſe 
from Eaſt to Weft; to have begun in Chal- 
66!!! ˙ On — 


beſides, the different ca- 


1 


dea and Egypt; to have been tranſplanted 
from thence to Greece, from Greece to 
Rome; to have ſunk there, and after many 
ages, to have revived from thoſe aſhes, 
and to have ſprung up again, both in 1raly 
and other more weſtern provinces of Eu- 
rope. When Cbaldea and Egypt were 


learned and civil, Greece and Rome were as 


rude and barbarous as all Egypt and Syria 
now are, and have been long. When 
Greece and Rome were at their heights in 
arts and ſciences, Gaul, Germany, Britain 
were as ignorant and barbarous as any 
parts of Greece or Turkey can be now *.“ 
The caſe has been the ſame with empire ; 
for though it was divided when it paſſed 
more to the we than Rome, Spain and 
France ſucceſſively became the terror of 
Europe, and would have poſſeſſed univer- 
ſal monarchy, had not the politics of the 


moderns, in point of ſecurity againſt over- 


grown powers, far exceeded thoſe of the 
antients ; and this policy has improved to 


ſuch a degree, that the gloomy ideas of a 


few modern writers, who would perſuade 
us of danger, where there is none, is fo 


* J/orks, folio, Vol. ii. p. 159. 
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totally without foundation, that the ſtron- 
geſt potentates can, in this age, ſcarcely 
conquer a province, without having it 
either wreſted from them ſpeedily, or ru- 
ined in its preſervation. The conqueſt of 
kingdoms 18 now at an end ; let any of the 
great powers of Europe; either France, 
Spain, Britain, &c. Sc. fall into the loweſt 
ſtate of debility, they will not therefore 
become the prey of their neighbours: 
Even Portugal herſelf preſerves her inde- 
pendency.— Theſe are the arguments of 


modern politicians, but let me except 


America from their reaſoning. 

We ſhould not conclude, becauſe the 
vaſt territory of North America, at preſent, 
is in a great meaſure in a ſtate of barba- 
rity, that arts, ſciences, and empire can- 
not one day flouriſh there. What Sir . 


Temple remarked of learning in Afa and 
Europe, is equally applicable to America: 


All her barbarity will wear off in time, and 


thoſe regions, which now are houndleſs 


foreſts, waſtes, and wilds, will one day 
be peopled with flouriſhing cities, and 


adorned with beautiful cultivation; and 
poñieſſing in all their brilliancy the arts, 


the ſeiences, and all the conſequences of 
luxury 


14 
luxury and empire. The preſent flouriſh- 
ing kingdoms of the weſtern parts of Eu- 
rope, will then be in as low a ſtate, as the 
art of printing will permit were it not 


for that art, they would ſink into the 


ſame barbarity as Greece and Egypt experi- 
ence at preſent. Will the circle run 
round again? Will the Aſiatic deſerts 
once more be regions of learning and em- 
pire ?!— Will Turk/þ tyranny give way to 
Grecian elegance, and ſhall her wretched 
depopulated provinces once more become 
the path for human genius to walk in ?— 
ſhall they ever more give birth to ſuch 
mortals as Socrates, Plato, Epaminondas, 
Homer, and Euripides ?—ſhall their tem- 
ples be raiſed, and decorated by ſuch ar- 
tiſts as Phidias, Praxiteles, Cleomenes, and 
Apelles? Shall Italy again boaſt her Regu- 


lus, her Tully, her Virgil, and her Trajan? 


— Alas! theſe are but dreams but they 
are pleaſing ones Why may not the 
day once come, when the whole world 
ſhall be in a ſtate of knowledge, elegance 
and peace ——when genius ſhall ſhine 
with unvaried ſplendor; without thoſe 
attendant political convulſions, which 
have hitherto ſullied her moſt glorious 
days! 


I 

days But I am wandering ſtrangely 
from my ſubject pardon, reader, this 
Tevery——to return 

The queſtion turns entirely upon this 
point; Will the difficulties attending ſuch 
a rebellion as I am hinting at, overcome 
the natural courſe of an extremely potent 
people, throwing off the ſovereignty of 
another leſs powerful than themſelves ?— 
The difficulties, we are generally told, are 
theſe: Fir, Thoſe ariſing from the vaſt 
extent of country, over which the coloniſts 
are ſpread, which would throw many im- 
pediments on a conſpiracy or deſign of 
this nature; for ſuch ſchemes, when at- 
tended with ſucceſs, generally take place 
among a people collected nearly together. 
Secondly, It is aſſerted, that the preſent di- 
viſion of the country into different colo- 
nies, under various governments, different 
religions, Cc. &c, would render ſuch. a 
fcheme impoſſible, as they are as little unit- 
ed among themſelves as ever they can be 
againſt their mother- country. Thirdly, 
That the event, ſuppoſing it was poſſible, 
muſt be extremely remote; for it was ne- 
ver mentioned as probable until the coun- 
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2 
try is nearly peopled, and it will take many 
centuries to half-people the whole. 
In anſwer to theſe remar ks, it may how- 
ever be obſerved—— That the extent of 
the country is a circumſtance far from 
proving the improbability of ſuch an affair. 
I quote the Stamp 4&7 : Had the country 
been ten times as extenſive, the flame 
would have been the fame throughout it: 
the leaders in great affairs will find a 
quick conveyance very eaſy; and one ge- 
neral inſurrection at the ſame time 
throughout, would be connected in leſs 
time by half, than forces could be in rea- 
dineſs to prevent them. But the various 
colonies is a point quoted as an objection: 
rue; it may be ſo; but the Stamp 
Act! again remember that fire-brand 
of rebellion. The ſnake cut in pieces, 
with the names of all the colonies wrote 
on each joint—with this motto, Join ox 
PTE. We know too well from that late 
affair, how ready they are to join, provid- 
ed it be againſt their mother-country— 
fifty times readier than when the ſwords 
of the French were at their throats.—As 
to the third reaſon, it is contradicted by 
themſelves ; for it is aſſerted, on the beſt 
autho- 


L 

authority amongſt them, that they have 
doubled their inhabitants every twenty- 
five years ſince queen Elizabeth's reign.— 
From all theſe circumſtances, I think we 
have no reaſon to believe the objections 
of weight enough to bear down the natu- 
ral courſe of things. | 
But here I ſhould obſerve that the bene- 
fits reſulting from colonies, and the pro- 
bability of preſerving their allegiance, 
greatly varies in our American ones. All 
Hands are ſecure from revolt, unleſs the 
continental power become ſo great, as to 
overwhelm and wreſt them from their 
duty ; conſequently inſular ſettlements are 
the moſt ſecurely our own. Another very 
important circumſtance, in relation to all 
colonies, is the variation of product be- 
tween the ſettlement and the mother. 
country; for the great end of peopling 
new diſcovered countries, is the procuring 
commodities of a different nature from 
the ſtaple ones at home: Hence a ſenſible 
people would always plant colonies, in cli- 
mates totally different from their own. 
If we examine our American ſettlements, 
in this light of variation of product, we 
ſee a very material difference in their va- 
lue. 
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lue. Their plentiful products are ſugar, 
rice, and tobacco; theſe are commodities 
which we muſt purchaſe of our neigh» 
bours, if we did not provide them in Ame- 
rica, and theſe are all raiſed in our ſouthern 
colonies; as to the northern ones, for in- 
ſtance, Penſylvania, New-York, New-Eng- 
land, Novaſcotia, and Canada, their pro- 
ductions are congenial with our own, and 
ſerve only to rival us in our exports and 
fiſhery : What they may be brought to 
produce in ſhipping and naval ſtores, is 
in the womb of time; a mere uncertainty; 
that they have not yet ſupplied us with 
them 1s a fact, and we may therefore reaſon 
from it. 

Unfortunately, our moſt populous and 
powerful colonies are theſe northern ones; 
who not poſſeſſing ſtaple commodities, 
different from our own, betake themſelves 
to common huſbandry and manufactures, 
deſtroying therein the very idea of colo- 
nies, that of conſuming the mother- 
country's manufactures, in return for the 
products of a different climate. Hence 
ariſes the greateſt diſproportion, between 
the Britiſh exports to the northern, and to 
the ſouthern colonies, in proportion to the 

| numbers 
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numbers in each; the latter being ſuperior 
fifteen to one. And to this circumſtance, 
1s to be added the northern colonies run- 
ning away with our cod-fiſhery ; a very 
material ſupport of our 8 and 
naval power. 

If this reaſoning is juſt, ſurely we ought 
to be very attentive to what colonies all 
new ſettlers move. We ſhould diſcou- 
rage, and even totally obſtruct all emigra- 
tions to the northern ones, and ſo far 
from planting new ones, transfer as many 
inhabitants as poſſible from them to the 
ſouthern ones; for if we run any hazard 
of lofing our colonies, or other dangers 
reſulting from them, it ſtrongly behoves 
us to turn them in the mean time to the 
beſt account; all which muſt be to the 
fouthward ; to the north, we are to expect 
nothing but oppoſition and rivalſhip.— 
The reader, I apprehend, will not think 
theſe hints foreign to my ſubject ; for as 
our own agriculture and population are 
made to ſuffer in favour of theſe colonies, 
a little inquiry into the moſt beneficial 
of them, cannot be unimportant; that 
while we do ſuffer, it may at leaſt be for 
thoſe who make us a return in exchanging 
commœ- 
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eommodities, which we want to buy, for 
our manufactures which we want to ſell. 

As to the means of converting all our 
colonies, to greater advantage than we 
have yet drawn from them, they are (like 9 
all the really great movements in the cir- _ 
cle of politics) very plain and ſimple=— 1 
nothing can effect it but Sounties upon ot 
ſaple commodities, vigorouſly applied. I 
am confident nothing in the trading- world 
can reſiſt their force; but the bounties 3h 
hitherto. given are mere nothings. | of 

Having thus conſidered, as fully as I am Ml 

able, thoſe points of conſideration, rela- 1 
tive to our population, which deſerve all | 
| 


our attention; I ſhall conclude with ear- 

neſtly praying to God, that the Manners of 
the People may powerfully co-operate with —_ 
the Wiſdom of ſuch future ſketches of Laws, 1 | 
as I have ventured to mention. 1 
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LET THR IX, 


AVING in my preceding letters 
ventured to point out many of the 
omiſſions in Br:z;/5 huſbandry, ' and en- 
deavoured to explain ſome of the moſt im- 
portant points in Rural Oeconomy, I ſhall 
now conſider the means of promoting our 
Agriculture and Population, and of extend- 
ing both to the higheſt pitch, which our 
political ſyſtem will allow. The ſketches 
which I have to offer on this ſubject, I 
ſhall beg leave to arrange under the fol- 
lowing heads, which I apprehend are the 
means which promiſe moſt to attain the 
deſired end. | 
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Never prohibit the exportation of corn; but 
in times of great ſcarcity, allow importation 
duty free. | 

Nothing in trade is ſo dangerous as be- 
ing too free with prohibitions, and re- 
ſtraining laws; and this truth is remark- 
able in that of corn : A prohibition loſt us 


the exportation to Sueden; ſince which un- 
lucky 
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lucky ſtroke, we have ſcarcely ſent the 
_ Swedes a ſhip-load of corn. If the ports 
are opened to foreign corn, it is enough, 
and will have as great effects as any addi- 
tional precautions can inſure; for it is ve- 
ry impolitic to reſtrain our own merchants 
from the trade of corn, and limit their 
carrying trade: a perfect freedom of ſale 
will give a greater plenty of any commodi- 
ty than a million of prohibitions, becauſe, 
corn being an article of trade, would, in 
caſe another nation was diſtreſſed as well as 
ourſelves, be ſtowed in our ports on more 
accounts than one, the article of the buſi- 
neſs would be enlarged, and we may de- 
pend upon it, that the more we trade in 
corn, the more we ſhall have to eat. It 
is idle to imagine that ſo rich a nation as 
we are, and who raiſe corn in general for 
exportation, can ever feel ſuch a diſtreſs 
for the want of bread, that opening our 
ports will not alleviate. I am confident 
that ſince the bounty has been given, no 
ſuch want has been felt in this kingdom. 

Having examined the merits of the 


bounty, and the limits of exportation ſo 


particularly in the firſt part of this work, 
| it 1s needleſs to add more than à remark, 
X | that 


Ta 

that without a conſtantly free trade in 
corn, no agriculture can be flouriſhing ; 
without a bounty our agriculture would 
decline ; and with many prohibitions, we 
ſhould loſe thoſe benefits, our free expor- 
tation has been attended with. 


II. 


22 tythes, aſſigning to each parſenage 8 


7 in the kingdom a portion of land to the 
amount «of the mean produce of the tythes for 
the laſt ten years. 

It is a very poor plea againſt ſuch a law 
as this, to mention the difficulties attend- 
ing the execution. The importance of it 
is too great to be neglected, becauſe pro- 
prietors would ſquabble and quarrel about 
the partition of lands. An expreſs law, 
with a clauſe that the aſſignment of lands 
ſhould throughout the whole kingdom be 
finiſhed and completed within three years, 
under ſevere penalties, and a monthly fine 
till the concluſion, would have an admira- 
ble effect. 

A very little thought will convince us, 
that tythes are really a very great bur- 
then to agriculture; they are preciſely of 

the 
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the ſame nature with thoſe in ſome fo- 
reign countries, that are found to be ex- 


ceſſively oppreſſive; viz, they are multipli- 


able on crops and live ſtock; forming a 
tax on 2mprovements *, The great argu- 
ment in favour of the preſent unequal 
land-tax,, is the benefit which reſults from 
its being fixed; were it changeable with the 
rents, how few would undertake expenſive 
improvements! If a farm is advanced 
now from one to five hundred pounds a 
year, the benefit of the improvement, in 
freedom from taxes, is all the improver's; 
which gives a wonderful energy to ſuch 
undertakings. But tythes have a direct 
contrary effect, being very frequently the 
eaule of bad land continuing ſuch. 

The tenth of the produce is a very conſi- 
derable tax; for after a farmer has richly 
manured a field, drained it at a very large 
expence, given it a year's fallow, ſowed it 
with wheat, harveſted the crop, and paid 
two years rent for it, to pay a tenth of 
the product of all his expences and labour 
is ſo exceedingly burthenſome, that no 


See the E/ays on Huſbandry, Eſſay 1, p. 160. 


. tax 
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tax ſubſiſting at preſent in _—_— nearly 
equals it . 

The common 8 to ark remarks 
as theſe, that the burthen lies on the land- 
lord, and not the tenant, the rents of 
farms being in proportion, is a good one 
in particular inſtances, but not in general; 
and the exceptions to this rule, are the 
ſtrongeſt proofs of the pernicious influence 
of tythes. 

It is at the option of the clergyman, 
when and of whom he will receive his tythes 
in kind; and the practice (too commonly 
followed for the good of agriculture) is to 
gather it only of thoſe farmers who have 
the purſe and ſpirit to improve their lands. 
Thoſe who cultivate their fields in an ac- 
curate and truly huſband-hke manner, 
feel the weight of this tax in its heavieſt 
form; whereas the ſlovenly farmer, who 
acts in a direct contrary manner, is almoſt 


. 


* If the rental of Borland amounts to 20,000,000 J. 
the produ# of the lands cannot be leſs than 80,000,000 /. 
the tythe of which is 8,000,000 J. which wants but a 
fifth of equalling the ſum total of all the taxes paid to 
the government by the ſubjects of Great Britain. Tis 
true, ſome deductions are to be made on account of 
modus's and parliamentary excmptions 5 but thele ae 
not conliderable, 


fare 


11 

ſure of an exemption, nearly on his own 
terms ; for the difference of value of the 
tythes is prodigious, though taken both at 
ſo much in the pound. This circum- 
ſtance therefore creates a conſtantly acting 
obſtruction to improvements; for the far- 
mer, who rented his lands on the expecta- 
tion of compounding as well as his prede- 
ceſſor, finding that this vigorous cultivation 
is the ſignal for a heavy and irkſome tax 
upon his diligence, rather gives up a prol- 
pect of profit, than ſubmit to a burthen, 
which is laid on him becauſe he 7s induſtri- 
ous ——lIt is by no means ſurprizing, 
that ſuch a cauſe ſhould be attended by a 
ſtrong et; it is really the caſe, for the 
improvements in huſbandry, which are in 
this manner defeated, are extremely nu- 
merous. I have little doubt, but the 
abolition of tythes would benefit the agri- 
culture of this kingdom ſome millions 
annually. 

As to the equivalent, to be given the cler- 
gy, it is ſo apparently ſuperior in agrecable- 
neſs, eaſe, and dignity of character, fo greatly 
conducing to an harmony between the 
paſtor and his flock, that the very men- 
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1 
tion of the contraſt is ſufficient. The be- 
nefit to them would be prodigious *. 


III. 


Frame new Poor Laws. 

This 1s one of the moſt important points 
that can be attended to, in reſpect to Ru- 
ral Oeconomy: But as I have been ſo 
particular in dwelling on it elſewhere, I 
mall give it nothing more than the men- 
tion here. 


IV. 


en the waſte lands of the kingdom in- 

lo arable farms. 

It is ſurprizing that ſo much waſte land 
ſhould remain in a kingdom, where agri- 
culture has received ſuch great encourage- 
ments as in England. We have done 
much, but much remains to do. In my 
firſt letter J remarked, that 15, ooo, ooo 


* For a further explanation of the oppreſſive nature 
of tythes, exemplified in an examination of M. de 
Jauban's famous ſcheme; ſee Sir Fames Stewart's 
Political Inquiry, Vol. 2. p. 568. and Foantoges & De / 
cuantages, P. 22, 

of 
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„ 
of acres out of the 34, ooo, ooo which 
England contains, might be ſet aſide as un- 
cultivated commons and unimproved 
woods. Accuracy cannot be expected in 
ſuch calculations, but we may venture 
ſurely to aſſert, that there are 5,000,000 
of waſte acres in this kingdom, that might 
be converted into arable farms, with little 
trouble beſides ploughing up the ſurface. 
In a country where there are ſuch num- 
bers of uncultivated heaths and downs, it 
is a childiſh abſurdity to complain, in a 
public manner, of à want of plenty of 
proviſions. Let the legiſlature take the 
proper methods to bring into culture 
5,000,000 of waſte acres; and ſuch an in- 
creaſe of tillage will yietd us another mil- 
lion of inhabitants, af the ſame time that 
it increaſes our exportation of corn: I add 
this circumſtance, becauſe if the number 
of our people became twice as great as it 
is, the exportation ſhould be encouraged ; 

for unleſs we raiſe more corn than is eat at 


home, we may be certain we ſhall not 


raiſe ſo much. 
Five millions of acres broke up, and 
conyerted into a regular courſe of huſban- 
ä dry, 
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dry, might be brought to yield as fol- 


_ lows: 


Firſt year turnips. | — 
Second, barley, 3 qrs. fer acre. £ 


| 15,000,000 of quarters, at 


185. per Ur. = = 13,500,000 


Third and fourth clover. 


Fifth wheat, 2 qrs. per acre, 
10,009,000 of quarters, at 


32,500,000 

produẽt of the corn alone ! 24 
foe years, — = 32,500,000 
In ten years, 105 65, ooo, ooo 
In twenty Years, Lo Ow 130,000,000 


The produẽt of the chaff and firaw of 


theſe crops, and the clover and turnips, 


would nearly pay the expences upon them; 
but without expecting ſuch a return, leſs 
conſiderable profits would render the ex- 
ecution of ſuch a ſchemie of infinite conſe- | 
quence to the kingdom i in general. 

Nor would fuch a plan, if coolly « conſi- 


| dered, be found at all impraQticable, ſince 


any 
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any tract of waſte land may be incloſed 
with ditches, the banks planted with white 


thorn, and ſecured by a dead hedge at 
top, in fields of a proper ſize for farms of 


500 acres each, farm-houſes, with the 
proper ſtables, cow-houſes, barns, Sc. for 
every 500 acres built; and the whole ſur- 
face covered with marle or clay, at the 
rate of 100 loads per acre, 40 buſhels 
each ; all theſe improvements may be made 
in any, part of the kingdom I am ac- 
quainted with, (and I know none but dear 
ones) for the ſum of four pounds ten ſhillings 


fer acre. Five millions of acres, at that 


rate, would coſt 2 1, 2 50, ooo J. or, in other 
words, be effected for one half of the mo- 
ney it coſt this kingdom laſt war, to bury 
twenty thouſand of her ſtouteſt fellows in 
the ditches of Germany. However, to 
draw no ſuch melancholy compariſons, 
where is the impracticability of raiſing one 
million a year, and effecting ſo glorious a 
work 1 in a little more than twenty years ! 

What a variety of employment, of the moſt 
valuable kind, would enſue on beginning 
the work; it is employment alone which 
beneficially promotes population in a trad- 


ing country. Think of the vaſt chain of 


3 exceed 


1 

exceedingly advantageous conſequences 
which would reſult from ſuch an undertak- 
ing! I cannot perſuade myſelf to think 
that ſuch a ſcheme can be neglected for 
ever. But where 1s the money ro come from N 
———PBorrow it. In the name of wonder, 
are we to run in debt for all the world but 
ourſelves! Let us have Jomething ſubſtan- 
tial, for at leaſt a little wing of that. airy 
fabric, which our enchanters have raiſed 
by the twirl of their political wands. = 

The only poſlible means. of paying off 
our debt, of one hundred and forty mil. 
Hons, is to inereaſe it to Two HUN DRED 
MILLIONS. Nothing is clearer to me than 
this poſition. . | | 

But to return 5 

It is certainly remarked, that if the 
marling or claying is omitted, the diffe- 
rence in the expence is great; or if leſs 
than 100 loads were ſpread; and that 
quantity would be too great for 1 
ſoils. The ſum which I have allowed, 
ſafficient to form very deſirable farms; K. 
were no return to be made immediately to 
the national revenue, the reality and ex- 
tent of the benefit would be too great to 
bear the leaſt doubt. But there is no want 


of 
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1 


of ſuch allowance; for if we calculate the 
value of the waſte lands, at 4s. an acre in 
their uncultivated ſtate, were they improv- 
ed as above-mentioned, no one can doubt 
of the advance being 65. ſuch farms 
would very readily let for 105. per acre 
free of tythe. x 


* 


The riſe of 6 5. on 5,000,000 \ 
of acres, is - - 1,875,000 
Deduct 1 5 J. per farm for re- | 


Pairs, oe” - = _ 150,000 


2 _ 


L 1,725,000 


Deduct the intereſt of 
21,250,000 at 4. per cent. 850,000 


L 875,000 


Remains clear profit, which is ſufficient 


to pay the intereſt of another twenty mil- 


lions, to be expended on ſimilar under- | 


takings. 

I have reckoned the waſte lands to be 
let at 4 s. per acre; but it is well known 
chat many of the royal for eſts ww Sc. 

do 
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1 
do not produce as many pence, which 
circumſtance is ſufficient to extend the la- 
titude of the calculation. 

I have ſuppoſed the farms to be ſo ho | 
as 500 acres, that the improvement might 
be effected with leſs expence; but it would 
be an admirable encourager of population, 
if ſome waſte lands were converted into 
ſmall farms, completely focked, and then 
lett to labourers who - could produce a 
decent character, and prove their having 7, 
8, or 10 children, or more alive; ſettling 
them-in ſuch farms, taking no 'rent the 
firſt year, and afterwards no more than if. 
the ſoil was divided into large farms. If 
ſuch a plan was adopted, the expence 
would be found to amount as follovs. 

Farms of 60 acres, each a houſe, and 
neceſſary offices, incloſed in fields of ten 
acres each, and completely ſtocked with 
all the neceſſary implements, furniture and 
hve ftock, two ploughs, and two yoak of 
oxen, the ſoil all marled or clayed; 100 
loads per acre, would coſt in the whole, 
8 J. 145. per acre. > | 

Ditto marled with only 50 loads, or 
half the nn at 100, 7 pb. Per acre. 
Ditto, 


k 
Ditto, not marled at all, 5 J. 14 5. 


A ſlight calculation would ſhow the 


amount of the expence on any given num- 
ber of acres: thus far, however, 1 ſhall 
aſſert that 1,000,000 of acres, half marl- 
ed, would provide for 16666 families, 
coſt 7,200,0004. and after the firſt year 
yield in rent (reckoning the riſe 65. which 
on one million acres is not much, as we 
need not ſuppoſe them lett now at 4 
five per cent, intereſt on that ſum. 

I am ſenſible of the ſtrong prejudices, 
which lie againſt all ſuch calculations, 
plans, and ſchemes as this. I know how 
readily people are apt to laugh at all pro- 
feet for the public good: But that is no 
reaſon againſt any one's beſtowing a little 
time, in endeavouring to be of ſome ſer- 
vice to his countrymen. Becauſe no ſuch 
noble undertakings have hitherto been ex- 
ecuted, is that an unanſwerable proof, 
that all are impracticable? I have given 
but a ſlight ſketch of what might be done; 
a minute inquiry into all the particulars 
of it, would prove it not only pofli- 
ble, but expedient. To dwell upon the 
increaſe of population, from ſuch a work, 
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is needleſs, being ſufficiently evident upon 
the bare mention of it. 

Extend the idea to all the improveable 
waſtes of the THREE KING DOS. — 
What a truly glorious undertaking! Hap- 
py the monarch whoſe reign is adorned by 


ſuch an event.—Yield in fame, ye Ed- 


wards and ye Henrys—acknowledge the 
infinite difference between conqueſt abroad; 
and improvement at home ! 


V. 


Finiſh the enlargement of the capital; and 
leſſen the number of its inhabitants, by ſuch 
fecendary means as may be Judged moſt pro- 
per. 

That the over-grown ſize of London is 
pernicious to the population of the king- 
dom, there can be no doubt. There can 


be no ſtronger proof of this, than the pro- 


portion between the births and burials. 
The difference between great cities and the 


country, is calculated T the ingenious M. 
Bertrand, at 43 to 25 *, and the wonder 


* Memoires de la Berne Societe, 1765. 2d part. p. 81. 
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is, that it is not greater; in London it moſt 
indubitably is owing to the exceſſive 
numbers of people crowded into a ſmall 
compaſs, and the quantity of ſea- coal 
conſumed —— we cannot be ſurprized 
at the loſs of people in that great city, 
if we conſider the following facts 
in only one inſtance, that of nfants, 
which I have extracted from Mr. Han- 
Way : 2 

Infants die at the rate of only four- 
teen or ſixteen in the hundred, in villages, 
fifty, a hundred, or two hundred miles 
from London; but there they die ſixty os 
ſeventy in a hundred, | 

Permit me to afk, would not any man 
in his ſenſes conclude, after the death of 
three or four children, in one woman's 
hands, that the nurſe was very unfortu- 
nate; and after five or ſix, that ſhe was 
very ignorant, or very wicked? But when 
in ſo ſhort a period the mortality of ſeven 
or eight had happened, would it not cre- 
ate a ſuſpicion that ſhe ſtarved them, or 
gave them ſleeping-potions? And would not 
the ſame common ſenſe and candour lead 
one to think, that upon ſeeing” the 
e ergbteenth 


- 


1 
eighteenth child brought within this pariſh- 
nurſe's den, that thoſe who ſent them, 
preferred that they ſhould die? 

The pariſh- officer alluded to (in another 
tract, written by Mr, Hanway) it ſeems, is 
a ſhrewd, ſenſible man ; but by the mere 
force of cuſtom, and the habit of burying 
children, becoming as callous as a Aint, 
upon being ſolicited on the behalf of a 


F- young woman, to allow her two ſhillings 


and fix-pence a week, for ſome time, in 
order to ſupport her child; it being alledg- 
ed that this is the common price of a 
par iſh-nurſe ; he anſwered, © Yes, that is 
very true; but then after a month or ſix 
weeks, we heard no more of the child, 
whereas your young woman will probably 
preſerve hers.” 

Hath it not alſo out declared, in 
open court in Guildhall, by the maſter of 
a work-houſe, of a very conſiderable pa- 
riſn, that not a ſingle child was reared in 
his pariſh in fourteen years ? 

And what think you of a caſe, where- 
in a bond of 30 J. given under condition 
to find a child 35. a week in the mother's 
hands, was compounded for 111. 5s, with a 

: view 
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view to bring the child to the work- | 
houſe ?” 4 

If theſe facts are true, which 1s indubi- I 
table, can we wonder that upon the whole 1 

number in the bills, 24 die to 16 that are 1 

born? [ 
The loſs of the human ſpecies in that 0 


deſtructive city, will appear from the fol- 


lowing table : 

Burials within the bills of 
mortality, for 1 50 years 
paſt, excluſive of 200, ooo 
by the plague, - - 

The chriſtenings only - 

Conſequently the diminu- 
tion of ſubjects, by waſte 

In theſe cities, is — 

Including the plague, - 

This, upon a medium, 1s 
annually, — — 

The number, upon a me- 
dium of the three years, 
1703, 1764. . 

In 150 years longer, the 
loſs will be 


* Hamuay's Letters, Vol. 2. p. 131. 
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1,806,709 


2,031,137 1 


824,368 
1,024,369 


6,829 


8,089 


1,213,350* 
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Even in the laſt 80 years, 
the loſs is upwards of - 619,0004 


That the plague ought to be reckoned 
in the loſs, no one can diſpute, ſince its 
rage was certainly owing to the number. 
of people crowded into a cloſe unwholſome 


ipot . 
| The 
+ Three Tratts, p. 206. 


+ C'eſt une experience Eternelle que dans les grandes 
Villes, le genre de vie ordinaire abrege beaucoup la 
vie des hommes en general. On y renverſe l'ordre des 
ſaiſons, la nature y eft toujours priſe au rebours ; 
Jes hommes y ont beſoin de deux natures; d'abord de 
celle qui leur eſt commune avec tout le genre humain ; 
& enſuite, d'une autre qui leur forme un ſecond tem- 
peramment, pour refifter à un certain ſyſteme de vie 
qui nelt pas naturel. Regle générale: dans tous les 
Royaumes ou il ſe trouve pluſieurs capitales extreme- 
ment peuplses, le reſte de Vetat manque toujours d'ha- 
bitans, parce que la population de ces grandes Villes 
ne fe foutient que par le recrutement continuel des 
Provinces, qui $'cpuiſent a la fin d hommes pour elles, 
Jntertts de la France mal Entendus, teme 1. p. 331. 

Cette population des grandesVilles,touj joul formee aux 
depens de celle de la campagne occaſionne un vuide dans 
Fagriculture, qui eſt mal repare par I augmentation de 
quelques arts. L'influence de ceux-ci ne s tend point 
aſſez au loin. Le corps general de la Monarchie ne 
sen reſſent pas aſſez. Jb. p. 40. 

Enfin, qu'ainſi que la miſere, l'excès des richeſſes, le 
luxe & la molleſſe des villes font devenues contraires a 
la fecondite comme au nombre des mariages. Les 


Aran. & Deſavant. p. 322. 
Great 


t 39 1] | 

The % of 8000 annually, inſtead of 
the gain of 163,000, which would be in 
proportion to the many villages in the 
country (24 in 100) is amazing, and 
when conſidered in conjunction with 
the loſs by war, Cc. Sc. 1s ſufficient 
to explain, from whence comes our 
loſs of one million and half of people with- 
in a century; the calculation of modern 
politicians. But ſuppoſe only 10 in 100, 
the gain in the country, the loſs by 
London is near 80, ooo annually and if 
5 in 100 is taken, yet it amounts to near 
40,000, which is prodigious; and a power- 
fully pleading argument, for ſtopping at 
leaſt all further addition to ſo pernicious a 
city. 
I have heard great complaints of the 
dearneſs of living at London: it is a na- 
tional misfortune, that it is not ten times 


Great cities, ſays Monteſguieu, are deſtructive to ſo- 

ciety, beget vice and diſorder of all kinds, ſtarve the 
remoter provinces, and even ſtarve themlclves, L'EF 
prit des Loix. 


I ſhould not have given theſe authorities, for what 
was already proved, with reſpect to London, in the text, 
did they not ſhew that foreigners are ſtruck with the 
ſame ideas, from viewing the effects of Paris, a city 
which contains 2 or Zoo, ooo ſouls leſs than London. 
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dearer. To find fault with good roads, 
or any ſuch public conveniences, in this 
age, would have the appearance of para- 
dox and abſurdity; but it is nevertheleſs 
a fact, that giving the power of expedi- 
tious travelling, depopulates the N 
dom. 

Young men and women in the country 
villages, fix their eye on London, as the 
laſt ſtage of their hope; they enter into 
ſervice in the country for little elſe but to 
raiſe money enough to go to London, which 
was no ſuch eaſy matter, when a ſtage- 
coach was four or five days creeping an 
hundred miles; the fare and the expences 
ran high. But now a country fellow, 
one hundred miles from London, jumps on 
to a coach-box in the morning, and for 
eight or ten ſhillings gets to town by 
night; which makes a material difference, 
beſides rendering the going up and down 
ſo eaſy, that the numbers <who have ern 
London are increaſed ten fold, and of 
courſe ten times the boaſts are founded in 
the ears of country fools, to induce them 
to quit their healthy clean fields, for a re- 
gion of dirt, ſtink, and noiſe. And the 
number of young women that fly thither 
5 | 28 


1 
is almoſt incredible. Some gueſs, how- 


ever, may be given, from the ten thouſand 


which are ſaid every year to be there 
debauched. 

But is all this, ſay ſome, a reaſon for hav- 
ing bad roads? By no means: good roads 
are excellent conveniences; all I would 
prove 1s, that as the means of increaſing 
[the inhabitants of London multiply 


ſome ſpirited meaſures ſhould be exerted 


in oppoſition to them. Thus much how- 
ever I will venture; I had much rather ſee 
a croſs road converted into a turnpike, 
than one that leads to London. 
Good however as the latter became, 
there was yet another circumſtance, which 
bid fair for keeping the over-grown city 


within bounds: The ſmall-pox hung in 


terrorem, and frighted millions at the idea 


of London. What a change in this article 


too! In a year or two there will not be a 
lout in the country, that has not been in- 
oculated; from which moment all bars 
are med and whip he flies to make his 
fortune at London. I know, in the extent 
of no great number of -pariſhes, near an 
hundr ed inſtances of this. 


2 3 The 


0 
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The influence of inoculation, in this 
reſpect, I know to be pernicious ; but 
who from thence would argue againft fo 
excellent a practice in general: Nothing is 
further from my thoughts ; but I muſt at 
the ſame time be allowed to remark, that 
it is a ſtrong additional reaſon for throw- 
ing obſtructions upon the increaſe of Lon- 
don. If every thing tends to add thou- 
ſands yearly to that city's inhabitants, at 
a time when the pernicious effects of her 
preſent numbers are ſo well known, ſurely 
it greatly behoves the legiſlature to conſi- 
der of ſome means, of not only preventing 
all future- increaſe, but of reducing the 
preſent populouſneſs of it. Direct pro- 
hibitions, in ſuch caſes as theſe, are con- 
trary to natural, as well as artificial liber- 
ty, and ought never to be framed; but 
the whole ſyſtem, of even Britiſh liberty, 
allows the reitriftions which operate thro' 
taxes. To tell a man that he ſhall not live 
in London, is violating the nature of our 
liberty; but to make him pay heavily for 
living there, is totally conſonant to our 
ideas. Inſtead of encouraging ſchemes 
for ſupplying London with proviſions 
cheap, render them dearer, Let the win- 

© NF dow. 
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tow tax be doubled or trebled, and with 
no exceptions. Lay a tax upon all ſervants 
kept at London. In ſhort, form ſuch a 
ſyſtem of expence upon all that live there, 
of the lower ſort of people, as to put a 
ſtop to the numbers that daily flock thi- 
ther, and even drive out many that are 
already ſettled there.—I am not inſen- 
fible to the objections that ſuch -a plan 1s 
open to: All I have to fay, is this; draw 
a compariſon between the preſent evils re- 
ſulting from the ſize of the capital, and the 
prejudices which ariſe againſt local taxes, 
which of theſe ſhould give way? Which 
are moſt important, the intereſt of ſome 
of the inhabitants of London, or thoſe of 
the whole nation ? 

But contrary to all this reaſoning, a 
late author, who has wrote two large quar- 
to volumes, ſeemingly in defence of all mo- 
dern politics, (in them, whatever is, is right ) 
attempts to perſuade his readers, that large 
cities are beneficial, inſtead of being diſ- 
advantageous : He ſays, “ The prin- 
cipal objections to great cities, are, that 
© health there is not ſo good, that marriages 


* are not ſo frequent as in the country, that 
* 4 debau- 


debauchery prevails, and that abuſes are 
« multiplied.” To this I anſwer, that theſe 
objections lie equally againſt all cities, and 
not peculiar to thoſe. complained of for 
their bulk; and that the evil proceeds 
more from the ſpirit of the inhabitants, 
than from the ſize of the capital. As for 
the prolongation of life, it is more a private 
than a public concern. It 1s farther urg- 
ed, that the number of deaths exceed the 
number of births in great cities; conſe- 
quently ſmaller towns, and even the coun- 
try 1s ſtripped of its inhabitants, in order 
to recruit theſe capitals.— Here I deny, 
firſt, that in all capitals the number of 
deaths exceed the number of births; for in 
Paris it is otherwiſe. But ſuppoſing the 
aſſertion to be true, what concluſion can 
be drawn from it, except that many peo- 
ple who are born in the country die in 
town. That the country ſhould furniſh 
cities with inhabitants is no evil. What 
occaſion has the country with ſupernume- 
rary hands *?” 


* Inquiry into Political Occonomy, Vol. 1. p. 53. 
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This paſſage contains a very curious 
piece of reaſoning: Let us examine it. 
The oljections, on account of health, marri- 
ages x, devauchery, and abuſes, lie equally 
exaiel all cities. This is diametrically 
contrary to fact; but reaſon alone is ſuffi- 
cient to refute it. Can any one imagine 
that health ſtands as good a chance in the 
midſt of the ſtinking effluvia of near a 
million of carcaſſes—without reckoning 
the attendant cattle and live animals. 
breathing the ſea-coal ſmoak from the 
chimneys of above 105,000 heuſes? and 
exiſting five miles from country air? Are 
not theſe circumſtances, I ſay, more un- 
favourable to health, than the ſame acting 
in a city, which contain but 1 or 200,000 
ſouls! Will not every one of theſe evils 
leſſen in proportion to the ſmaller number of 
inhabitants? The neglect of marrioge—de- 
hbauchery, and abuſes, are the conſequences 


* Mr. Hanway inſerts in his Leiters, the chriſtenings, 
marriages, and burials in two market-towns ; by 
which it appears, that the chriſtenings exceed the 
burials 21 per cent. inſtead of falling ſhort 20, as at 
London. Likewiſe 700 inhabitants produced 10 mar- 
riages annually; Lenden (with 700, 00 ſouls) ſhould, to 
be equal, produce 19,000, inſtead of which, ſhe has 
only 2350, What a contraſt ! 
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of exceſſive luxury: Is a city of two hun- 
dred thouſand inhabitants, ever found as 
luxurious as one of a million? It is the 
prodigious confluence of wealth that cauſes 
luxury; with this addition, that where- 
ever there are mo//7 men, met villany will 
neceſſarily abound. So far are all cities 
from being in theſe reſpects alike, that 
few, if any, can equal London; for it is 
not only the ſeat of government, the court, 
and the exchequer, but the greateſt trad- 
ing emporium in the whole world; ſo that 
cauſes that do not often join, unite there, 
and muſt be attended with proportionable 
effects. But the author aſſerts, that zheje 
evils proceed more from the ſþirit of the inha- 
bitants, than the fize of their city, which is 
a ſtrange abſurdity and confuſion of terms; 
becauſe the ſpirit of the inhabitants pro- 
ceeds from the ſize of the city; ergo, the 
evils proceed from the ſize of it. Who can 
be ſo weak as to imagine that the luxuri- 
ous debaucheries of London, are vices 
innate in the minds of the inhabitants; 
and not owing to the influx of riches, and 
the influence of example! Why do not 
common proſtitutes bedeck themſelves and 
walk forth for their prey in country 
9 towns ? 
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towns? Is it becauſe the minds of their 


inhabitants are virtuous? It is ridiculous 


to ſuppoſe that half a million of people can 


crowd together in one (pot, and not give 


riſe to fifty times the vice that is to be 
found in ten cities, of fifty thouſand each. 
It is aſtoniſhing, that a man of any pene- 
tration could fall into ſuch ſtrange abſur- 
dities. He further ſays, That the prolon- 
gation of life is a private, not a public con- 
cern. Theſe, it muſt be confeſſed, are 
admirable politics! I mult refer the reader 
to the preceding pages, where he wall 


find, that infants in the country die 14 in 


100; in London, 70 in 100: However, 
this, according to Sir James, is a private 


affair; the prolongation of their lives 


is certainly no public concern. Far- 
ther, The country's loſing her inhabitants is no 
evil: What cccaſion bas ſhe for ſupernumerary 
hands? If the reader turns to the Political 
Inquiry, he will find many ſuch ſtrokes as 
theſe. All forts of ſubjects are reduced to 
combinations and principles; and by ſtrange 
political legerdemain, are jumbled about 
and ſquared into maxims, and them once 
gained, are applied to every thing; thus 

agriculture is found to receive no benefit 
from 
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„ 
from ſupernumerary hands Cities drain the 
country of numbers; — but this is no evil, 
becauſe the country wants not ſupernu- 
merary hands. — Such chains of reaſoning 


will not ſtand the teſt of examination. Be- 


cauſe there are ſuch hands as ſupernume- 
raries, it is at once concluded, that the 
city purges it (an expreſſion of our au- 
thor's) of no others. But let me aſk this 
writer, whether hale youths of eighteen 
and twenty, who have been brought up to 
the plough, are ſupernumeraries? Whe- 
ther the country wants to be purged of 
others; who are introduced to one country 
ſervice, only to rub off their ruſticity, and 


fit them for the capital? What country is 
ſick of producing hale wenches, that make 


good dairy women, and farming ſervants ? 
That the country has ſupernumeraries, I 
agree; but none of them go to London, in 
hopes of being waiters at bawdy-houſes and 
taverns; or the girls, kept-miſtreſſes and 
ſtreet-walkers. - The country is purged in- 
deed; but preciſely of that aliment ſhe 
would wiſh to keep and digeſt. If a great 
city is an evil, the increaſing it is the ſame; 


but the increaſing it, by robbing the coun- 


try of 1ts moſt valuable hands—until pro- 
per 


L 001 
per ones are ſcarcely to be found for 
cultivation, (the caſe in many parts of 
England) is ſo far from being a benefit, 
that it is a moſt pernicious evil. 

Before I conclude this ſketch of the con- 
ſequences of the capital, I ſhall mention 
another circumſtance, which has an m- 
mediate affect upon agriculture; and that 


is the loſs of manure. A ſlight calculation 


will give us ſome idea of this. 


London annually conſumes 
21,600,000 buſhels of coals; 
now a buſhel I have found, 
by experiment, yields a peck 
of aſhes, that 1s 5,400,000 
buſhels ; which, at 12d. per - 
buſhel, is _— — $33,750 
There are 105,000 houſes in 
that city, which certainly 
make, upon an average, and 
excluſive of coal aſhes, four 
load of manure annually, 
each of 40 buſhels : It is to 
be remembered, that a vaſt 
number of tradeſmen make 
twenty times that quantity; 
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for inſtance, bakers wood- 


| aſhes, ſtarch-makers, diſ- 


tillers, brewers, ſugar-ba- 
„ Ce. Ge. Se. this 
amounts to 420, ooo loads, 


which, at 2 5. 6 d. is - 
The author of the Three Tracts, 


reckons the horſes kept in 
London, at 20,000 ; which 
certainly make each 20 load 
of dung “, 


London 4.1,000 bacon hogs ; 
35,000 of theſe, muſt at 
leaſt be fatted there: I rec- 


kon two loads of dung to 


each, which cannot be over 


the t:uth, as they are there 


ſo long in fatting; 70,000 
load, at 4s. (it is much 
better than that of ny other 
cattle) 1s — — 


One hundred and forty-ſix 


thouſand, nine hundred and 
thirty pork hogs, of which 


half year in the ſtable, they make 10 or 12, 


$2,500 


or 400,000 . 
loads, which at 2 5. 18 - 
There are killed annually at 


7 a 


40,000 


I 4,000 


*Tn the country, where they are kept only the ter 


1 


($86 ] 
T reckon $0,000 fatted at 
London, and two-thirds as 
many loads of dung, or 


4 


£3,000; WW x8 =: 70,0606 


There is no finer manure than 
the rubbiſh mortar of old 
houſes when pulled down ; 
that and the manure from 
fires, and the rubbiſh of the 
brick-kilns ; cow-yards, the 
riddance of privies, and nu- 
merous other articles, not 
contained under the fore- 
going heads, 200,000 loads, 
at 35. — — - 


— 


Add the profit upon this quan- 
tity, which cannot be eſti- 
mated at leſs than double 

the amount; if it was not 
that, it would never anſwer 
to manure at - = 


Totalloſs by this article p. ann. 


As to the quantity really 


30,000 


L180, 8 50 


261,700 


L 542,550 


uſed by the 


farmers, it is very inconſiderable, com- 


pared 


"35 4 
* 


r 
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pared to the whole quantity, and I have 
reaſon to think, does not exceed what is 
loſt in the purlieus of London, not reckon- 
e in the above account; and the quan- 
tity in that city is conſiderably more than 
minuted, for numerous articles are not in- 


cluded: the ſullage of the ſtreets I take no 
notice of, becauſe it may be ſaid to be ow- 


ing to London being what it is; and yet 
if the 700,000 people were divided into 
towns of 10,000 each, there would be 
much ſullage, and none loſt. This ſlight 
ſketch, though it cannot boaſt minute ac- 
curacy, yet 1s ſufficient to prove at leaſt, 
that a very canf derable boſs ig yearly ſuſtained 
by agriculture, in the quantity of uſeleſs ma- 
nure made at London. 


VI. 


Reduce greatly the prices of the neceſſuries 
of life, and thoſe of labour in proportion. 

To effect theſe, in a manner agreeable 
to the conſtitution and liberty of Great 
Britain, would be of infinite confequence 
to agriculture and manufactures. I have al- 
ready attempted to explain the reaſons why 
the #r// would do miſchief without the ſecond: 
| | nor 


Lei 
nor do I ſee any thing impracticable in 
keeping a conſiderable ballance between 
labour and proviſions, Our laws at preſent 
allow the juſtices in ſeſſions to rate the 
price of labour. An explicit act of par- 
liament ſhould fix the proportion between 
them, naming every degree : for inſtance, 
take of wheat houſhold bread—rye ditto— 
rice — potatoes—cheeſe——mutton—beef 
—-veal—pork—malt * - candles - and 
ſoap, of each one pound; caſt up the 
prices, and take the average, and then or- 
dain that when ſuch an average is ſo and 
ſo, the price of a day's labour of twelve 
hours ſhall be ſo and ſo, one hour and a 
half to be allowed for breakfaſt and din- 
ner: And the proportion between the 
price of pece-work and a day's labour be- 
ing found, ordain the ſame proportion 
between proviſions and that. I only men- 
tion this ſcale as one way of determining a 
proportion. 

As to the means of reducing the prices of 


pProviſions, by increaſing their quantity, 


I apprehend the following would be etiec- 
tual, | | 


»The mean price of malt being found, a very little 
trouble would at any time tell the price of a pound, 
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I. Lay a very heavy tax upon al horſes; 
and with a part of its produce give for 
three years a ſmall dar; N ben Waking 


oxen. 

Rather than ſo bees tngly a beneficial 
law ſhould be loſt, 7hrough cauſes not pro- 
er to be mentioned, let race and e me ah 
be exempted. P 

One million ſterling a year m7ght be 
raiſed on horſes, with greater eaſe in the 
collection, and equally in the taxation, 
than moſt of our taxes can boaſt. © - 

II. Take off the duties upon the fol- 
lowing articles, ſalt. — candles —ſoup— lea- 
ther—coals, except at London. — and beer; 
all theſe taxes raiſe but 540, ooo. and one 


upon horſes, would greatly more than pay) 


it, and yield a bounty upon oxen *. 
III. Take off the duties upon tea, and 
abject the houſes in Os tea per 
to a limited exciſe, | 
This tax ſhould be ſtingy line) at 
the poor: Tt might eaſily be framed fo as 
not to give greater offence to the liberty of 


an TORE" "EE many _—e wy" 1n 


a 


* The anthas of the Preſent State, p. 58. 99: Nos 
{etched this matter more fully. | 
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being. But unleſs tea-drinking is put an 
end to among the poor, no great and be- 
neficial plenty of neceſſar ies can eniſue. 
IV. Give a bounty of 5 J. per acre on 
all potatoes that are ſucceeded by wheat. 
V. Lay for five years a duty of 20 6. on 
every calf killed, (all to be conſidered as 
ſuch, till two years old) or roaſting pig 
expoſed in market; the laſt to be levied by 
the clerks of the markets, the firſt hy the 
exciſe- officers. | 
Theſe five articles would infallibly effect 
the wiſhed for end; and exceedingly pro- 
mote, the population, agriculture, manu- 
factures, and trade of Britain. 


VI. 


+ Unite Ireland to Great Britain. 

A ſubject pregnant with important con- 
ſequence! the full diſcuſſion of which 
would require a volume. Well might the 
author of The Ef/ays on Huſbandry declare, 
that were this union to take place, the vs 
inertia of the Britiſh empire would be equal, 
if not ſuperior to any one power in the 
world *. 

* ay 1. p. 61. 
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I could extend theſe hints for improve- 
ments much further; but too many = 

cumulated particulars are apt to confoun 
ideas, and give an appearance of imprac- 
ticability of execution ; beſides, thoſe I 
have already named, would, I humbly 
apprehend, be attended with ſuch effects, 
that ſmaller matters would be found of 
little comparative con ſequence 
Sir M. Decker, it is true, has pointed 
out with great clearneſs the effects of tax- 
es in railing the price of all the neceſſa- 
ries of life: nor can there be any doubt 
but that the immenſe riches of this coun- 
try, and the infinity of taxes raiſed in it, 
muſt have ſuch effects; but theſe are cauſes 
which I have purpoſely omitted to men- 
tion (though the moſt powerful) becauſe 
all propoſitions of amendment would be 
idle and abſurd, even in the idea; but as 
ſtrong an effect as they are attended with, 
yet other points that are poſſible to be 
remedied, are of vaſt conſequence, and as 
ſuch I have conſidered them. | 
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SA TTC 
O R, 
OCCASIONAL TRACES 
ON 
. U 8. 5 AN ES 
BT AND | 
RURAL OECONOMICS. 
Dia multumque dubitavi, an HOS LIBELLOS 
ſabito calore, & quadam faſtinandi voluptare fluxerant (cum 


finguli de finu meo prodiiſſent) congregatos ipſe dimitterem. 
Sed et CULICEM legimus, & BATRACHOMYOMA- 


 CHIAM etiam agnoſcimus. 
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* ve Prefi of Paſture and Abl 
| Land. 


HE rellowibe 8 of the dif- 
ferent profit attending arable and 
paſture-land, is not drawn up merely from 
fancy, but from accounts I have kept of 
my own crops, and the information | have 
gained from ſeveral lenſible farmers. 


I take twenty acres, and ſuppoſe "TM 
an addition to a farm; but I ſhould pre- 


miſe, ſuch an one as will require ſome ad- 


ditional cattle to be kept for it, perhaps 
two horſes: but a farm of fifty pounds 
fer annum may be fo circumſtanced as to 
require no material ſtanding extraordinary 
expences for ſuch an addition, in which 
caſe the ploughings, &c. will not coſt near 
what I have eftimated them at; but the 
faireſt way is the ſuppoſition I have made. 
We reckon nothing is either gotten or loſt 
by four ſhillings per acre for a clean earth. 


Calculation 


1 a9} 

Calculation of the expences and gun of 
farining 4 ploughed or paſture-field of twwen- 
ty acres for nine years, on a ſuppoſition that 
it is not a farm by iiſelf, but an addition 
to another of fifty pounds per annum, the 
foil wet and looſe, a woodrock ,, brick-earth 
on the ſurface, for eighteen inches deep, and 
under that a very good ſtiff clay, The field 
improved by land-draining. 


PFirſt Year, Fallow. 


„ © 

Rent and charges, — - 77 0: 0 
Firſt ploughing, a clean earth; — 4 
Second ditto, ribblie it ciols acroſs t. 4 0 
Harrowing it acroſs, >; 9 8 
Rolling, 0 4-0 
Third earth, an half ploughing, — + 8 
Fourth, a clean earth, — 4 0-0 
29 18 © 

Second 


* Looſe, damp, kollow ground; it is difficult to 
give an accurate deſcription of any foil, few having the 
exquiſite talents at deſcription, Which is ſo remarkable 
in a late volume of poems, entitled 7he Aaranty ; 
wherein it is difficult to ſay which is moſt conſpicuous 
the excellence of the ſentiments, or the elegance of their 
dreſs. As to the reaſon of my quoting it here, take 
the following deſcription of 4 good /ii/: It is not only 

truly poetic, but admirably juſt: 
A a4 | The 
: + This is railing it into half ridges alternately hizh and 
ow. 
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Second Vear, Barley. „„ 
Rent, &c. — — — 0 8 
Firſt ploughing, a clean earth, VV 
Harrowing down the ridges, — - 9 © 0 


Expences of manuring, at twenty loads 

per acre, and ſpreading the manure, 

ſuppoſed to be at the farmer's houſe, 19-00 
Second ploughing, the ſowing earth, as 

it may be done with a double-breaſted 

plough, to ſhut up the ſmall ridges, 

called in Suffolk ren that and the 


harrowing, O © 
Eight quarters ſix buſhels of 18.5 barkey, 

at ſeventeen ſhillings per quarter, - 7 $9 
Two buſhels and a half of clover-ſeed, 

at twenty-five ſhillings per buſhel, - 3 2 6 
Harrowing and Water Fs „ „ 
Weeding, - - 00 
Harveſtiog, two ſhillings and fix- -pence 

xr, -: -- - -- 2 30-0 


CE COS 


Carry over, 47 16 3 


— 


The well-turn'd foil with auburn brightneſs ſhone, 
Mellow'd with nitrous air and genial ſun : 
An harmony of mold, by nature mixt! 
Not light as air, nor as a cement fix'd : 
Juſt firm enough rembrace the thriving root, 
Yet give free expanſe to the fibrous ſhoot ; 
Dilating, when diſturb'd by lab'ring bands, 
And ſmelling ſweet when ſhow'rs refreſh the lands, 


Chriſt's Parable of the Sower, p-. 8. 


If the reader turns to the Georgics of Virgil; the 
writers De Re Ruſtica, particularly Varro; and the 5 
Greek Geopenic authors, he will find that no circum- 1 
ſtance in the deſcription of well-conditioned ſoil is 
omitted in the above few lines; and modern experience 
in this inſtance has piven the ſtamp of truth 25 the 
writings of the antients, 
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Bei over 47 16 3 


Threſhing eighty quarters, at one ſhil- 
lng per quarter, - 
Carrying out eighty quarters, at eight 
times, eight pounds; bat as back car- 
riage may ſometimes be got, ſay - 
Expences eight times at market, = = 


Third Year, Clover. 


Rent, &c. - - - 
Cutting twenty acres, and harveſting it, 
Threſhing thirty two buſhels of clover- 

ſeed, at four ſhillings per buſhel, - 
Expences of carrying the feed out, and 

at market, - - - 
Weeding the clover, - - 2M 


Fourth Year, W heat. 


Rent, &c, * . 
Ploughing, harrowing, and water-fur- 
rowing the clover-land, and ſowing 


the wheat, five 2 and ee 


per acre, | 
Tive quarters of ſeed, — WD 
Weeding, w - 
Harveſting, including all expences, five 
ſhil'ings per acre, += - 5 
Threſhing fifty quarters, - 4 


Carrying out ditto, at five goings, back 
carriage three of them, and at market, 
Haulming, at one ſhilling ſix- pence, - 
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Fifth Year, Fallow. 


Rent, &c. - 
Expences the fame as the firſt 3 


Sixth Vear, Wheat. 


Rent, Rc. - - 
Manuring, the materials ſuppoſed to be 
in the farmer's yard, - - 
Five quarters of feed blew-chaff wheat, 
Sowing earth, — - - 
Weeding, | 5 — — 
Harveſting, 
Threſhing fixty gere, at two mil 
lings and four-pence per quarter, = 


Carrying out ditto, at ſix times, as be- 


fore, — — 3 


Seventh Year, White Oats. 


Rent, &c. : - 
Firſt ploughing. acl earth, - 
Water-furrowing, - - — 
Second ploughing, a clean earth, 


Water-furrowing, — 
Third ploughing, ſowing earth, and 


harrowing, - > . 
Ten quarters of ſeed, - 5 
Weeding, = ” 


Harveſting, two ſhillings and 62s pence 
per acre. — . 


Threſhing fixty quarters, = Tt 


* , 


Carrying out fix times and mar ketiog, 


4. 
8 
14 18 © 
29 18 © 
15 © 0 
w 0 0 
7 8 © 
8 
#0. 0 
8 0 
5 8 
88 
8 

8 
8 
80 
8 
4 0 © 
& 3 © 
£ 0:0 
$0 0 
9 310 © 
2.10 © 
$18. © 
+ 18: 0 
46 6 © 


„„ 
Elghth Vear, Tares and Turnips. 


Rent, &c. =" - 1 06 
One clean earth, and harrowing ten 

acres for tares, and water furrowing, 

and rolling, — - — 210 O 
Two quarters and half of ſeed-tares, - 2 10 © 
Cutting, making, loading, and ſtacking 


of fifteen loads of tare fodder, - 2 0 0© 
Ploughing up the tare-land, a clean 

earth, - - - - 2 © @ 
Ditto ee another clean earth, „ $020 
Half ploughing it, — =_ 1 5 © 
Firſt ploughing for turnips, ten acres, a | 

clean earth, - - 20 0 
Second ploughing, a the ridges 
into barks, 1 
Third ploughing, ribbliogi it acroks . 710 9 
Harrowing it flat, - - 0 2 6 
Fourth ploughing, a clean earth; _ 

it on to the ſieach, 2 0-8 
Fifth ploughing, ſowing . arch it i 

up, and harrowing, — 2 5 © 
Turnip-ſeed, - — — 8 
Firſt hoeing, at four, ſhillings per acre, 2 0 © 


Second ditto, at two ſhillings and ſix- 
pence, * 2 | = — 1 5 O 


39 12 6 


Ninth Year, Wheat and Barley. 


Rent, &c. | . 1 5 oO © 
Plonghing and ſowing the tee Lind with 
wheat, water-furrowing, &c. - 20 © 


Carry over 17 10 O 
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Brought over 17 10 


Two quarters and an half of ſeed red- 


ſtalked wheat, — on - 

' Weeding, = Op . 
Harveſting, — 55 
Haulming, 8 , 
Threſhing thirty quarters,” - ” 


Carrying out ditto, &c. 


Ploughing and ſowing the turaip-lind | 


with barley, harrowing, rolling, and 


water-furrowing, _ - 8 
Four quarters of ſeed-barley, 1 
Weeding, — — ba 
Harveſting, - - 
Threſhing thirty-five on | — 


Carrying out thirty- five quarters, 


P.R ⏑ I 


Firſt Year. 
Shcep-feed worth, - „„ 


8 Year, 
Eighty quarters of barley, at Rete ſhil- 
lings per quarter, = 5 
Feed for cattle, = - 


Third Year. 


Feed of clover before? it is ſeeded, - 
Thirty-two buſhels of clover- ſeed, at one 

pound five ſhillings pec buſhel, 4, 
Feed after ſeed, 


Rok 4 


＋ 
TY 


5 
2 
8 
8 1 8 
$70 -© 
O 38-0 
2-0-0 
249 8 
230-0 
3-4 © 
02:6 
$0: 
7-15 0 
1-100 
4x 6 06 


2-20 0 
64 o 
7” 0 0 
69D © 
20. 0-09 
40 0.0 
2 0 0 


1 
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Fourth Year. 


Fifty quarters of wheat, at —_ ſhillings 
per quarter, „ | * 
| Feed for cattle, - 2 - 


Fifth Year. 
Sheep-feed, PLE dd 


Sixth Year. 

Sixty quarters of wheat, at twenty eight 
ſhillings per quarter, - - 
Feed for cattle, - - = 


Seventh Year. 
Sixty quarters of white oats, at ſixteen 


ſhillings per quarter, 5 - 

Feed for cattle, — — 8 
Eighth Year. 

Fiſteen loads of tares, 5 4 


Ten acres of turnips to buy cattle in, and 
fatten on them, to ſell off in the; pring, 
worth three pounds per acre,  _ = 


Ninth Year, 
Thirty quarters of wheat, at twenty- 
nine ſhillings per quarter, = — 


Carry over 43 10 O 


1. 
7 090 
1 10 © 
76 10 © 
a 
1360-0 
84 
1 10 o 
85 10 © 
48 0 © 
2 iS. 
$0 8 
15 © © 
30-0 0 
45 08 
43180 0. 


2 


Thirty-five quarters of barley, at fifteen 


ſhillings per quarter, 


3 


Expences, 


Produce, 


Loſs, 


Produce, 


— 


Loſs, 


Expences, 


Profit, 


Prod ace, 
Expences, 


Profit, 


Produce, 
Expences, 


Profit, 


Expences, 


Produce, 


—_ 


ry 


Firſt Year, Fallow. 


Second Year, Barley, 


Fifth Year, Fallow. 


RE 


Brought over 43 10 © 


Third Year, Clover. 


Fourth Year, Wheat, 


— 
Ld 


4 Ss - 
O0 15 © 


36 F 8 
3 
71 10 8 
— — — 


29 18 0 


110 0 


28 8 © 
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| Seventh Year, Oats, 


Ninth Year, Wheat and Barley. 


Eighth Year, Tares and Turaips. 


2 


Ex pences, 
1ſt Year, 
5th Year, 


Produce, 
Expences, 
Profit, 
Produce, 
Expences, . 
Profit, 
Produce, 
Ex pences, 
Profit, 
Produce, 
Loſs of 2 Tears, 


| Profit, 


1 


F 

"= M RET PH” A 
2d Lear, 5 7 13 9 
3d Year, 1 55 
-4th Year, = — 6 
th Year, = - 3818 0 
5th Year; = - 23:14 0 
bh Ta, = - „ 9-6 
_ = - - = "$0: $0 
Profit of 7 Years, - - 1 144 15 9 
Loſs of two Years, - - „ in 
'T otal profit in 9 Years, * OY 19 9 


which is nine pounds fifteen ſhillings and fix-pence per 
annum, or nine ſhillings and nine pence per acre *. 


But I ſhould obſerve, that as a crop of 
clover-ſeed 1s the moſt uncertain and va- 
rious of any that is grown, I have reckon- 
ed leſs for it by far than multitudes pro- 
duce, though, at the fame time, many 
bring nothing at all. 

I know a field of twenty acres, which I 
have been often told by ſeveral who knew 
the crop, once produced the farmer five 
buſhels per acre. It was all down on a 
Friday, and the farmer ſuſpecting a change 
of weather, by great rewards to his work- 
men, and bringing caſks of ale into the 


Nothing is reckoned for the ſtraw, as it is ſuppoſed to 
be made into the manure. 
field, 


29 1 1 
field, and feeding them well, tempted 1 
them to work in an extraordinary manner | 4 
all the Saturday, and cleared the whole in- Wt 
to his barn. It began raining in the night, 9 
and ſo much ſucceeding bad weather came, 1 
that the crops were, in general, greatly al 
damaged. His produced, as I faid, one 1 
hundred buſhels, all which he ſold at three i 0 
pounds ten ſhillings per buſhel, ariſing to ol 
three hundred and fifty pounds. And a 1 i 
few years ago I ſaw the ſame field with a "I l 


crop of clover, which did not produce 
twenty pecks, and that ſo wretched as to 
fetch nothing. 

I read the above calculation to a farmer, 
and he obſerved that I would reckon eigh- "© 
ty buſhels for the crop; and as it is often == 
grown, I will give another total, with that tt 
alteration, that the reader may adopt 
either, according to his idea of the 
chance. | 
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3 | Profit 


1 


Profit as above, = - 14415 9 


| 5 5 
Add 48 buſhels, — - 60 o o 
Threſhing, 8 
| 1 
193 9 
Loſs, 3 „ + £6 10 0 
135 7 9 


which is fifteen pounds ſeven ſhillings and fix-pence 


per annum, or SO ſhillings and four n per 
acre. 


As I mention back: carriage in this cal- 
culation, I will explain my meaning. We 
generally carry our corn to the neighbour- 
ing ſea-ports, and load home with coals 
for black-ſmiths, or any perſons that want 
them, who pay us eighteen ſhillings for 
the carriage of a loading, twelve ſhillings 
per chaldron, and we generally bring one 
and a half, But as we may accidentally 
carry our corn where none is to be had, 1 
make ſuch allowances as to bring it near 
the truth, Dt 


Calc 4 


1 


Calculation of nine Years Expences and Profit 
of twenty Acres of Graſs-Land, 


and Soil 


ſuppoſed to be the ſame as the above Arable 


Land. 


Firſt Year's Expences, 


1 &c, IM | - 8 hs 
Mowing, making, and cocking ten acres 


of graſs into hay, at three —_ - 


per acre, with beer, - 
Stacking, loading, &c. of ten loads of hay 
Expences on four goings of hay whea it is 
fold, weighing, and market, - 
N. B. Nothing is reckoned for carriage, 
as manure-is brought back. 
Fifteen old crones*, bought in Auguſt - 
Expences in buying ſheep, . BS 5 
Three-cows, at five pounds each, - 
A ſow, and ten pigs, three weeks als: 
Suppoſing two acres to be manured each 
year with twenty-ſix loads per acre, 
Forty loads of clay, at two-pence half- 
penny per load, . - „„ - 
Twelve ditto of aſhes, mortar, or rotten 
dung, bought; ſix waggon loads, at 
eleven ſhillings and fix-pence per load - 
Expences of carrying it on, ſpreading, &c. 
Turning and mixing manure, — 


Old female ſl eep. 


B b 2 


„5 5 
1c 02 
110 8 
1 
o 16 © 
3 15 © 
0-4-0 
15 0 © 
1 YL 
@ $4 
3 9 06 
x 8 © 
8 8 
45 16 10 
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[0281 
| Second Year. 
Rent, &c. - 3 8 


Mowing, making, &c. of ſix acres of graſs, 
Stacking, &c. fix loads of hay, - 


Weighing, marketing, &c. 5 8 
Ex pences of buying ſheep, = 8 
A ſcore of old crones, 8 


Manuring two acres as above, 


Third Vear. 


Rent, &c. 8 * 8 = 
Mowing, making, &c. eight acres of 

grals, at three ſhillings I acre, - 
Stacking, &c. = — - 
Weighing, marketing, &c. TEC - 
Expences on cattle, - - 8 
Fifteen crones, = - - 2 


 Manuring two acres as above, £ 7 


+: Fourth Year. 
Rent, &c. | 


Mowing and making twelve Acres, at three 

ſhillings per acre, - - - 
Stacking, &c. = = 55 
Weighing and marketing. - 
Expences on cattle, — — - 
Fifteen crones, = 53 - 
 Manuring two acres as above, OO.” 


1 
88 
O 18 © 
n 0 
0 106 0 
0 
6-0 6 
5. 9 4 
28 16 10 
0 
8 
1.20 
© 3-0 
0-23 0 
314-0 
$$ 
27 6 4 
3s 0 0 
1 16 0 
18 
8 18 © 
8 
4 0-0 
5 9 4 
4 


© 
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Fifth 


2 an 1 


Fifth Year. 


Rent, &c. - - 
Mowing and making ten acres, 
Stacking, &c. - - 
Weighing and marketing, 
Expences on cattle, - 
Fifteen crones, = — 
Manuring two acres as above, 


Sixth Year. 
Rent Ree. fe: — - 
Mowing and making nine acres, 
Stacking, &c. = - 
Weighing, &c, = - 
Expences on cattle, - 
Fifteen crones, = . 
Manuring two acres, as above, 


| Seventh Year. 
Rent, &c. - — 
Mowing and making twelve acres, 
Stacking, &c. — 
Weighing, &c. "OM 
Twenty crones, — - 
Expences on cattle, — 
Manuring two acres, as above, 


| Eighth Year. 
Rent, &c. OM a | 
Mowing and making eight acres, 
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Brought over 


Stacking, &c. — - 6 
Weighing, &c. - 5 8 
Twenty crones, — 1 A 
Expences, - - 5 


Manuring two acres, as above, — : 


Ninth Year, 
Rent, &c. — — ho 
Mowing and making ten acres, = — 
Stacking, &c. = > 5 - 
Weighing, &c. — — — 4 


Twenty crones, — — 8 0 
Expences on cattle, - CS . 


PR ͤͤͥð ꝙ TE 
Firſt Year. 


Ten loads of hay, waſted to eight, By 


ſold in the winter at two POR 2 
load, — - 

Fifteen old crones, ſold 4 with theis 

lambs, at fifteen ſhillings per couple, - 

As no expences are calculated for the dairy, 
ſuch as wood, utenſils, &c. I ſhall lay 
the clear profit of the cows at four 
pounds each *, which is. what I have 
generally made of mine, every thing 


18 0 


7, $0 


paid, 


—— 


* I find it is thought too bigh to reckon the — of a cow 
at our pounds, But no one 1 apprehend will think it ſo, 


when 


375 ] 


paid, and yet kept a calf now and then 

for ſtock : one I reckon this year, - 120 © 
I ſhall not explain all the method of 

managing the hogs, but Jay the clear 

profit of a ſow at different ſums, ſuch 

as I have generally found my own pro- 


duce, 3 -. » 0 ad 
45 3-9 


Second Year. 


Eight loads of hay, waſted to ſeven, and 
ſold at two pounds per load, - 1&6 © © 


Carry over 14 © o 


when they are informed that the common price oi hiring 
cows (in the country in queſtion) is three pounds, for the 
profi. Judge then it it may be reckoned at eur. Mr. Ellis, 
in his Practical H/oanaman, allo tells us, the common dear 
profit of a com is four pounds—and from the heſt information 
can gain, from / and experienced huſbandmen, I find they 
ever Calculate the profit at that ſum, or rather more whea 
the ſummer-food is not reckoned. It is ſaid, in anſwer I to 
my calculation, that the profit of a cow is forty ſhillings only, 
pigs included, in the welt of EA {47d ——Now the ſummer- 
feed of {ix months, at two ſhillings per week, amounts to 
forty-eight ſhillings, —conſequently a cow yields (there) in- 
ſtead of profit, eight ſhillings a year loſs. 

With ſome difficulty, I gained of a neighbouring farmer, 
a determinate piece of intelligence; 212. that he fold the 
milk of a cow, by meaſure, from May till October incluſive 
this year 1766. She gave 369 gallons, which he fold for ſix 
pounds two ſhillings. | I leave it to any one to judge whether 


her winter food came to forty-two ſhillings ? There was no- 1 & 
thing remarkable in the goodneſs of the cow, or her feed, 8 
As many better fed, as worſe. Let me further add, that [ . 
am ſince informed, on good authority, that cows well fed be- 1 
tween Braintree and Walden in Eſeæ, yield 8 l. produce; the 1 
profit muſt be much higher therefore than I have laid it. q [4th 

| 1 See the Muſeum Ruſticum. 1 


B b 4 Twenty Ws 
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Brought over 

Twenty crones, ſold fat at ſeventeen ſhil- 
lings per couple, — 8 5 
Three cows, at four Pound each, - 
One ſow, rite et CO - - 


Third Year. 
Ten loads of hay, waſted: to eight, 50 
at two pounds per load, - 
Fifteen crones, fold at fiſteen ſhillings Per 
couple, - - - 
Four cows, the new one at three pounds 
(the calf i is now a — 3 = 
One low, , - - — — 


Fourth Year. 
Fourteen loads of hay, waſted to twelve, 
Fifteen crones, ſold per we at fifteen 
ſhillings, Ie - - 
Four cows, the new one e three pounds fire 
ſhillings, - - OED, 
W 5 


Fifth Year. 
Twelve loads of hay, waſted to ten, 
Fifteen crones, ſold per couple at f xteen 
ſhnillings, 3 


Four cows, the new one at three Neunte 


ten ſhillings, | — on 
One ſow, = = - — 


„ 
8 
0 0 
8 
8 
49 5 Q 
1 © 0 
13: $0 
15 9 0 
2 
48 15 © 
24 's 
5 0 
0 
8 
57 10 2 
00 
120 © 
15 10 o 
CE 0 0 
$2-40--0 


E 
. Sixth Year, 


Ten loads of hay, waſted to eight, 
Fifteen crones, ſold per couple at f xteen 

ſhillings, — - - — 
Four cows, — | 
One ſow, > — — — 


Seventh Year. 


Fourteen loads of hay, waſted to twelve, 
Twenty crones, ſold per couple at ſeven- 

teen ſhillings, - Ts 
Four cows, — — LT — 
One ſow, os — 2 Sy 


5 Eighth Year. 
Twelve loads of hay, waſted to ten, - 


Twenty crones, ſold per couple at ſixteen 


ſhillings, = = - - 
Four cows, . — - - - 
One ſow, | va: Was 84 ks 


Ninth Year. 


Twelve loads of hay, waſted to ten, 
Twenty crones, fold per couple at four- 

teen ſhillings, - - 
Four cows, 
One fow, s 
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EX ES. 


| ö 
A - - — 45 16 10 
„ - — — — 28 16 10 
SR, _ - - 5 4 
4th Year, 2 — - .,20 4 4 
5th X car, - — — - 9 15 10 

Sth Year, Te - „„ 98-0 4 
Tear, . - _— „„ 
$th Year, - - — - 29 4 £4 
th Year, - 35 5 


269 1 
55 RUN e. 

1ſt Year, — — — 4561 5 o 
2d Vear, — 8 0 
3d Year, - - 885 - 48 15 o 
4th Year, - * - 5 8 8 
5th Year, — — - * 42 239 0 
., Gth Year, — - = 51 10 © 
7th Year, — = — „ 
6th Year, - — 7 -0 
9th Year, = - = „„ © 
Produce of nine years, — - = 481 10 © 
Expences of nine years, - 269 8 2 
Total profit in nine years, - f „ n t 10 


which is twenty-three pounds eleven ſhillings and two- 
pence per annum, or one pound three Hjllings per 
acre profit, | 


The above account diſcovers the vaſtly 
ſuperior advantages of graſs, with us, to 


arable land, 
You 


29-1] 

It will certainly be remarked, that nothing 
is reckoned for loſſes of ſtock ; but in an- 
ſwer to that I ſhould obſerve, that nothing 
is calculated in the arable account for ſome 


bad years, when in ſuch land not a quar- 


ter of a crop 1s produced ; and I do not 
mean this calculation as perfect (that is 
impoſſible) but only to diſcover the propor- 
tion between the one method and the 
other; and from what I have obſerved, 
and gathered from the information which 
the moſt intelligent farmers can give me, 
IJ am clearly of opinion, that the chances, 
on the whole, are much in favour of the 
graſs-land, the crop of hay and feed being 


much more regular than thoſe of corn, 


clover, or turnips; and ſuppoſing the 
eighty buſhels of clover- ſeed, yet the graſs- 
profit far exceeds the arable; but, as I ob- 
ſerved, the probability lies againſt the 
latter, ſuppoſing the profit to be only nine 
pounds fifteen ſhillings and fix-pence per 

annum. | 
I ſhould again remark, that I ſuppoſed 
theſe twenty acres to be an addition to a 
farm, not one by itſelf, and ſo compared 
the reſpective profits ; therefore I have not 
allowed any thing for the feed which the 
| above- 
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1 
above- mentioned cattle may accidentally 
have on the arable-land, or turnips which 
they may conſume in the winter; and for 
this reaſon, becauſe, although it appears to 
me that graſs is the moſt profitable huſ- 
bandry, yet a certain quantity of ploughed 
land ſhould undoubtedly be a part of every 
graſs-farm, for the raifing turnips, ſome 


| 4 555 grals, and fodder * enough for 


the winter's food. 
The three laſt years I could have rec- 
koned two ſteers fed on the graſs ready 
for turnips in the winter, ant in ſome 
other articles I have much under-calculat- 
ed the matter, I am certain, leſt the 
want of winter fodder ſhould be an 95 
jection. 

I reckon the hay all ſold at Forty f ſhillicbs 
a load; whereas it is ſeldom in nine years 
leſs than that, and frequently fifty or ſixty 
ſhillings: but I think no objection can be 
made in this reſpect, as when I calculate 
the profit of the graſs-land I have at pre- 
ſent, I NEVE ee of doing it otherwiſe 


* Called in 94 fel bet 6. according. to 
Shateſpear, is the beſt ſort of wheat-ſtraw, uſed for 
thatch, &c. See TEMrEST, alſo wheat-ſtraw i in ge- 


neral. 


than 


13 ö 

than in the manner above, as ſuch is the 
profit ariſing from my having ſuch a quan- 
tity of graſs, and which I could not make 
of any ploughed land without the graſs. 
If all my arable fields were employed in 
raiſing fodder and turnips for the cattle 
ſupported in ſummer on a very large 
quantity of graſs, the profit would be five 
times as large as from raiſing corn in the 
common courſe of- huſbandry. 


* * * 


In addition to the foregoing calcula- 
tion, I ſhall give another made by a friend 
of mine in my neighbourhood, founded 
on the event of five years compariſon, in 
his own farm. 


Expences on an Acre of Arable Land four Years, the 


Proportion taken, 

„ „ ts 
Rent, - - — — F 
Tythe and N „ 
Manure, — - - TOM © 
Ploughing and harrowing, - 0 0 
Deed; > | - - - $$ © 
Fences, — -” - CCF 


td 
— 
O 
O 
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Produce in four Vears. 


„ 
Tremp, = 189 8 

Four quarters and an half of barley, at 
ſixteen ſhillings, - - * "2 2+ 0 
Clover, — | - 118 

Three and a half quarters of wheat, at 
xg -two ſhillings, - - >. © T4. 0 
The fourth, - = - „„ 0 
Deduct expences, - - - 20 0 
Profit per acre, | 5 — 8 

„C LAND, 
EXPENCEST 
Rent, = i — „ 0-0 
Tythe and town- charges, — VVT 
Manure, — — — 0 10 © 
Weeding, cleaning and rolling, - 8 
Mowing, an. & c. &c. - 0 © © 
Fences, - - „ „ 
3 
PRODUCE 

Thirty-five hundred weight of RAY, at 
two ſhillings, - — 8 
After-feed, — 5 - 0 0 
5 4 0 0 
Expences, - - - „„ 
Piofit per acre, - - „ Bi 0 
In 


1 


In this calculation the produce of the 
arable-land 1s ſuch as, I am certain, my 
friend met with, or he would not have 
minuted it; but it is ſuch as not one in 
ten meets with in my neighbourhood, even 
if they pay a pound an acre rent. 

In addition to theſe calculations, I ſhall 
inſert a minute or two reſpecting the pro- 


ft of graſs- lands. 


EXPERIMENT, 1765. 
Food, Prodiies. and Expences of a * „ 


Four Cows in a V. ear. 


Their food four ſmall paſtures, amount- 
ing to about ſixteen acres, two of them 
I fed in the ſpring, rather late before 1 
ſhut the paſture lands up for hay : an- 
other, of fix acres, the cows had to them- 
ſelves till the others were mown; and 
then I ſhut that up for a rowen (aftermath) 
crop of hay, cutting it the 2oth of Auguſſ. 

Therefore they had firſt that of fix acres, 
another of two acres, which is common 
for all my cattle, being never mown; next 
a five-acre piece, after the hay was clear- 
ed from it, and then the other field of three 
acres : beſides which, they ran 4 days in my 

_ clover, 
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clover, till, finding the butter taſted, I took 


them out, 

It will appear allo, by the following ac- 
count, that they eat in winter one tun and 
ſeven hundred weight of hay, and two 
loads and a half of ſtraw bought for them, 
beſides their ſhare of ſome which grew on 
my farm, the whole of which (ſpring- corn 
ſtraw) amounted only to five acres of oats 
for them and four horſes; the chief of my 
lands lying that year fallow. 


E XP EN CE s. 


1763. April 27. For two hundred W . 
of hay, — 8 

Auguſt 8. Twenty-five ditto, - - 2 37 SG 
Nov. 39. A load of ſtraw, - % DAE O 
Dec. 30. Half a ditto, . 0 
1764. Feb. 15. Ditto, - © © 2 0 
Feb. 20. A load ditto, 1 D 1 0 
Sundry expences in the dairy, = o 10 10 
$5 £ 


| 


In the above account 18 included no- 
thing for firing, which coſt me very little, 


as the ſmall buſh-faggots, which I grub 
up on borders of fields to clear them for 


the graſs to riſe, completely ſerved my 


dairy this year: theſe. faggots are difficult 
of 
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of cle, foich but little, and muſt be rooted 
up if no cows are kept. 


PRODUCE. 


# 


e milk, and cream; the butter ſix- 1. 5. d. 
pence per pound, the cream ſix · pence 
per pint, the milk one halfpenny per | 
pint (the market prices) 9 4 8 
Seven hundred and ſixty pounds of cheeſe, 


ſold at two-pence halfpenny per pound, 7 8 


The value of two yearlings, kept for 
ſtock, (valued by a farmer, who offered 
to take them at the price) - 3 10 © 

The ſuckling calves fold at o 15 6 


Dedu&t expences, =. — i 6 4 


Profit, four pounds now fillings per 
„ 3 10 4 


7 a ä 


A notable farmer's wife would have 
made five pounds per cow. There is a 
great difference between one kept, merely 


for convenience, under a ſervant's man- 


agement, and a farmer's. 
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EXPERIMENT. 1764. 
Food, Produce, &c. af Faur Cows 4 Tear. 


Paſtures the ſame as the laſt year, Turn- 
ed them into an acre of the five-acre field 
the ſixteenth of May, beſides which, they 
had the three acres to themſelves. Mow- 
ed this year the fix Acres, and the remain- 

ing _ of the five aefts. No derer. 5 


EXPEROTS, 


764. 1 Op 
Faggots for firing "22 10 © 
One tun and two Ppopdled weigh of f hoy 2 * 0 

alf a load of ſtraw, © © 
Sundry 1 ſmall articles, 8 PD 131 105 
4334 105 


The fire · wood was moſt 4 it this year 
bruſh-faggots out of a wood, and but few 
of the ſmall buſh-faggots : . I am therefore 
enabled better to calculate their value. 
Heſides the ſtraw bought, they had what 
Was to {pare of my farm. 

PRODUCE. | 
1764. 5 


June —Three calves, ſold to the but - 
cher, wo NO TN | 3 6 .0 


Carry over 3 6 © 


367 l 
„ 


Brought over 3 6 6 
Three hundred and twenty-ſeven 1 


and a half of butter, 98 16 6! 


For ſeven hundred and nine bees of 
cheeſe; five hundred and fifty three at 
two-pence halfpenny, and one hun- 


dred and fifty-ſix at two-petice, - 7 1 27 
For milk and cream, 1 © 
> Sold two heifers, the 


laſt year's year- 
lings, for 7 8 8 
Valued, &c. at then 310 C 
— 3 to © 


„ 24 15 9 
Expences, „„ = $5 14 10> 
Profit, about four W "_ ſhillings 2 re 
per cow, . | - — 19 2 105 


I think theſe two accounts (tiot calcula- 
tions) muſt be ſatisfactory. It will, doubt- 
leſs, be obſerved, nothing is yet ſaid of 
hogs i in the above, I have reckoned no- 
thing for all the ſkim-milk and whey : 
theſe were given to the hogs. 

I ſhall now add ſome obſervations, 
which I had annexed, to the account of 
cows for 1763, as . 
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There are ſome material obſervations 
to be made on this account. Is four 
pounds three ſhillings a profit equal to 
that of grazing? Surely not. Two ſteers, 
or heifers, may be kept and fatted in the 
place of one cow : theſe will undoubtedly 
pay better, 

I am aware of the objection, that a 
dairy is never ſuppoſed to anſwer well 
without a good dairy-wife to do all the 
buſineſs of it. This certainly makes a 


material alteration: but four pounds a 


cow 1s, in this neighbourhood, thought 
pretty near the profit of one. Yet it muſt 
be evident, if there was no further conſi- 
deration, a dairy muſt be attended with 
conſtant loſs: this conſideration is the 
advantage derived from the hogs, which 
evidently compoſe the profit of a dairy. 
Jam not yet able, from experiments, to 
aſſert how many hogs may be kept on a 
given number of acres without the aid of a 
dairy : this is neceſſary to be known be- 
fore the exact profit of cows can be aſcer- 
tained, The ſpring-litters ſtand greatly in 
A; of the milk and whey, which is then 
1 


ng on; fo that few, I doubt, could 
be 
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be bred at that time of the year without 
them. It 1s neceſſary here to * ſome- 
thing concerning them. 


EXPERIMENT. 1763. 


Food and Produce of a Sow, and the Pigs | 
bred by her, in a Year, | 


She pigged i in April ſeven pigs, and in 
October eleven. 


7 


EXP E N C E s. 


1763. „ 
Nov. 18, &c. For grains, = - "0/10 & 
Cutting a litter, _ — 073 
Dec. 8, and Jan, 21. Five quarters of | 
peaſe, — - . 
Expences on ditto, - - „ 
For ten buſhels of barley, - — 1 0 0 
Feb. 17 and 25. Expences in ſelling, — O 1x 6* 
For one quarter and two buſhels of 
77777. FE So INES 
8 11 7 


. * "__ 7 1 


* This year 1 employed a bailey, none of whom can find 
out cuſtomers without feeling the ſame drowth as „ 
men when they deſcry a ſign, . # 
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18 
PRODUCE: 


0 
pie... ©" ͤ ] ů 0 $7 
A fat hog, x. © 
A fat hog, one "handed * en 
nds weight, - FI 9 


Feb. 17. Ditto, one hundred and 8 
pounds weight, at four Wee 


and ten- pence per ſtone, 2 » © 

Heads, &c. - = „„ 

Feb. 22. Three fat hogs, fold alive, 0 9 0 

One ditto, at four ſhillings and ten- | 

pence per ſtane, - yg 0 

Ten live pigs, carried to next year 5 | T 
account, valued at — - 4:39 ©. 

18 12 9 

Expences, ” I # - 8 1» 7 
-” —— 
Profit, 2 » 8 = HO: I 2 


The dairy this year was, four cows: all 
the whey and ſkim milk were thrown into 
the hogs ciſtern, together with the diſh- 
waſh and offal of the kitchen, and the 
grains of about ten quarters of malt uſed in 
the family, beſides which, 6 quarters and 
4 buſhels more I bought for them: all this 
compoſed; their common; waſh while lean : 
for three months in the ſummer, the ſow 
and the ſeven pigs ran in clover. Theſe 
articles, belides common graſs, (on which, 

by 
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by the by, they feed as well as ſheep) were 
all their lean food. 

Now, from the above aon. muſt be 
deducted the value of the clover- feed, 
as that certainly was not from graſs- 
ground, and may be eſtimated. Such de- 
ductions I have no objection to, as we 

may come near the mark in valuing: the 
preceding calculation, however, does not 
require them, as the twenty acres were to 
have been an addition to a farm, flot one 
by itſelf. 
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| Seven hogs, at fourteeat pence per week, 


for three months, come to — =- 6 14 o® 


Six quarters and four Buthels of grains o 10 4 


BXPERIMENT. e. 


Fs Praduce, &c. of Howe a Year, main- 
tained by a Dairy of four Cows. 


The old fow pigged in April, cha 


pigs, and again in November, twelve; the 


young one ſeven, in January, 1765. 
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EXPENCES. 
1764. 
Ten pigs, from laſt year's account, to cho 
reckoned here, — — — 
For forty quarters of grains, 
For ſeven quarters of pollard, 
For a young ſow and boar, 
For two buſhels of oats, 
For tail-barley, — | 
For ſix buſhels of barley,  -— 
For one hundred and twenty buſhels of tur- 
nips, and five buſhels of cabbages; ſay 
one hundred and twenty - five buſhels ie 
tur nips, — ” © 


SY Me ATE an 


„„ ts ON 


N. B. My crop of turnips this year * 
ed eight buſhels per rod (their root and 
top cut off): one hundred and twenty- 

five buſhels is therefore ſixteen rods, 
which, at two pounds two ſhillings per 


acre, the price this year, comes to four 


| ſhillings ; but I have ſaid Ir ſhillings. 


Suns ry expences, © . - 


Three months feed in clover, - Þ 


PRODUCE. 


Avg. 22. Sold eleven pigs, Jean, for - 
Nav. 13. _ nine . SV SHEAR þ; 


Brought over 
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March 25. Value of foal, car- 
ried to next year (the old 
ſow excepted) viz. the 
young ſow (one of the ten) 


with ſix pigs, = 413 $ 
Twelve pigs, - 8 8 
A little ſow with pig, | 
(bought May 19" „„ 
The boar, 1 | 
| 28 4 6 
Expences, - — — 14 4 5 
Profit, — | — 5 w - 14 O I 


Before I make any obſervations on this 


account, I ſhall explain the ** I charge 
for clover-ſecd. 

I am enabled to do it very chat this 
year, as I had none of my own, but hired 
| a field of two acres and three rood, at 
one pound thirteen ſhillings per acre, from 
May to Michaelmas. I rented it purpoſely 
for my horſes, but kept the t ten hogs in it 
for three months. 

The price of the clover was Ins pounds 
ten ſhillings and ſix-pence. The cattle it 
fed were? | IE 
Five 
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Five horſes, three months; 
Ten hogs, three months; 
Thirty eight ſheep and lambs, one 
month; | 
Two heifers, two months. 


The common price of joiſting a. horſe 1s 
one ſhilling and ſix-pence per week in clo- 
ver ; but that I may raiſe the' price for the 
bogs, I will. reckon the reſt of the cattle as 
low as poſſible. 


Five horſes, ſay at three ſhillings and ſix- 


pence, per. week, for three months, - 2 2 4 
Thirty-eight ſheep and lambs, at two- 
pence per couple, for one month, - 15 4 
Two heifers, at three pence per week 
esch, for two months, 2 0 
The hogs, — — — & 12 0 
$7. < 


This comes as near the truth as any cal- 

culation L can make; and þ can every 
year, by hiring clover, keep. my hogs: as 

cheap as this, without any alliance from 

Sake hand of my own. 

The. chief remark. to be made on theſe 
experiments is, that the profit on hogs in a 


* 18 "ry conſiderable, The 
food 
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food here ſpecified, and which did not 
come from the dairy, is no impeachment 
of this affertion ; becauſe the direct in- 
quiry is, What ſtock of hogs ought to be 
aſſigned to a given number of cows? That 
is, how many htters of pigs will the cows 
maintain? It being greatly advantageous 
to keep the full number, and, if neceſſary, 
to purchaſe other food, as we have ſeen; 
and fuch expences deducted from the pro- 
duce, the remainder belongs to cows, 


fince without them the Pigs could not be 


reared. | 
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; Of the Improvement of wet Paſtures. 


8 J have, within a few years, not 
only had ſome experience in my 
own farm, but obſerved the methods em- 
ployed by many neighbouring gentlemen 
and farmers in mending their paſtures, I 
fhall communicate a few of my remarks 
on the improvement of wet paſtures; a 
ſubject which may prove, perhaps, of 
- ſome little utility, as I ſhall ſpeak of no- 
thing but what I have either performed 
myſelf, or ſeen in my neighbourhood. 

The particular lands of which I ſpeak 
are looſe, woodcock, brick-earth ſoils for 
about eighteen or twenty inches, and un- 
der that, clay to a great depth. 

Some that I have improved myſelf were 
exactly level, ſo as to be quite poiſoned 
with the wet, which could not drain off. 

From the beſt obſervations I could make 
on many experiments, the following is the 
method which anſwers beſt to improve 
them. I ſhall alſo inſert the expence. 

The firſt thing to be done is, to make 
large, deep ditches round every field, and, 

if 
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if they are large, to divide them into 


ſmaller ones, of five, ſix, or ſeven acres 
each, by new ditches: nothing 1s attended 
with a more ſudden improvement of all the 
ground near the borders of the fields, than 
good ditches. Fn 

- I generally make mine ſix feet perpen- 
dicular deep, ſeven wide at top, and three 
at the bottom. I never pay for them by 


the rod, (which is cuſtomary) but give 


two-pence halfpenny per load, of thirty 
buſhels, for all the clay, &c. that is thrown 
out of them, and two ſhillings and ſix- 
pence a ſcore loads for filling and N 
ing it. 


Theſe ditches ſhould be ada in ſuch a 


manner, that no water can remain in 
them, but a deſcent from one to another 
to carry it quickly off, 

It may be eaſily imagined how much 
theſe muſt drain the land, beſides the 
quantity of excellent manure (clay) which 
ariſes out of them. Add to this, the great 


convenience of having ſuch fences about a 


farm, that the farmer is ſure to find his 


cattle wherever he turns them, inſtead of 
their breaking perpetually into his corn or 


hay-fields, which, in multitudes of farms, 
is 
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is ſo often the caſe: it is ſometimes the 
work of a boy, only to be hunting after 
hogs and ſheep that go aſtray for want of AF 
good fences. | 

In the banks of new ditches we always 
lay white thorn, fifty roots to a rod (the 
workmen are allowed fix-pence per hun- 
dred for gathering them;) but I always 


avoid intermixing any thing with it, eſ= | 


pecially haſel, for in the nut-ſeaſon fences 
are pulled in pieces for the fruit by all the 
boys and girls in the neighbourhood ; and 
oak, aſk, &c. only to give-an opportunity 
to get over the hedge with great caſe. Sal- 
low, willow, elder, &c. are to be avoided 
in the hedge, or by way of hedge-ſtake for 
the dead hedge, as they grow ſo faſt as 
quite to overſhadow the quick-ſet, and 
even deſtroy it. Afﬀter frequent ewe 
to render the plants thick and ſtrong, I 
keep the quick: ſets regularly clipped, 
which, in a few years, render the fence 
impenetrable to man or beaſt, conſidering 
the largeneſs of the ditch. 

If an old fence is grown bad or thin, or 
compoſed of improper plants, I never yet 


obſerved it ee by planting Jutek 
ſets 


. 
ſets in the gaps: the beſt way is, to re- 
verſe the bank, and plant freſh white» 
thorn. 

One advantage arifing from good fences 
is not apparent at firſt ſight. To the diſ- 
grace be it ſpoken of moſt of the gentle- 
men of large fortunes in this neighbour- 
hood, the game is wretchedly deſtroyed by 
poachers, who take it with night-nets. 
Theſe vermin, who are generally labour- 
ers, ſwarm in every village around me, 
Their method is this: they take the far- 
mer's horſes out of his fields, and, after 
their doing a hard day's work, ride them 


all night, as faſt as they can make them | 


go, over the ſtubbles, to catch the partride 
ges, blundering over every hedge (except 
ſuch as I have deſcribed) in their way, 
_ oftentimes ſtaking the horſes, making 
gaps in the fences, riding over ſtanding 
corn, clover for ſeed, or any thing that 
is a cover for birds, and after damaging 
the farmer in a moſt ſhameful manner, 
carry the produce of their infamous la- 
bour to many, who, to their great diſ- 
honour, encourage theſe raſcals for their 
convenience. The money they get is ſpent 
at the next ale-houſe, and inſtead of do- 
| x 0 
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„ 1 
ing the farmer a good day's work, they 
are drunk, aſleep, or idle, the whole 
—_—_ 

Now there are very few farmers horſes 
that will leap a gate; but moſt will plunge 
through ſuch hedges as are common here- 
abouts: none could paſs ſuch ditches as I 
always make and recommend. A farmer 
in the pariſh where I live, has ſo effectu- 
ally fenced in his fields with prodigious 
| ditches, that I have heard him declare, 
that not a ſingle night-netter has been on 
his grounds on horſe-back ; and were they 
to attempt it, they would lofe more time 

in paſſing one ditch than was neceſſary to 
drag ſome whole farms. 

The pernicious effects to farmers, of 
this abominable practice, are notorious; 
and cry aloud for redreſs: if they would 
eaſe themſelves, I know of no way but 
ſuch ditches as I have deſcribed. 

In what manner they are to defend them- 
ſelves againſt another ſpecies of vermin, 


hunters, | know not. A real ſportſman will 


do as little damage as poſſible to the far- 
mers; but I know ſeveral packs of hounds 
kept by ſubſcription amongſt low people, 


and followed by an incredible quantity of 
riff⸗ 
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| kiff raff; country ſurgeons, tradeſmen, and 
a number of farmers (to their ſhame be it 
written) who do the country ten times 
more miſchief than a ſet of ſporting gen- 
tlemen; for being mounted on vile horſes, 
they ſcarce take a clean leap, conſequently 


blunder through the hedges to their de- 


ſtruction, and if the ditches happen to be 
good, break the gates and ſtiles to pieces: 
indeed it muſt be confeſſed that the gen- 
try are much too free with cutting, break- 
ing, and twiſting gates off their hinges, to 
the vaſt damage of the farmers. There is 
but one way of being ſecure againſt hun- 
ters; which is to make immenſe ditches, 
and very high banks well planted with 
quick-ſets, to have the gates much higher 
than common, and to iron them from the 
: hinges to the lock : but then the expence 
is ſo great, that the remedy would be worſe 
than the diſeaſe. 

But to return. 

When the ditching is done, the next 


work is to land-drain the whole fields in 
ſach a manner, that every part of them 


may be laid dry. In a paſture of ſix acres 
I did two hundred rods. If there is the 
leaſh fall in any part, or any place more 

D d | wet 
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wet than others, the drains ſhould be cut 
thro' them. If the ſurface is exactly level, 
the depth of the dra ns ſhould vary, ſo that 
the water may every where have a deſcent, 

Theſe drains are made here, in general, 
thirty-two inches deep, twenty inches 
wide at top, and four wide at the bottom. 
They are filled eight inches deep with either 
ſtones or wood; but I ſhould ever recom- 
mend the former, as the moſt effectual and 
laſting, to thoſe who are not deſirous of 
ſaving the difference of the expence. How- 
ever, I know many fields in this pariſh 
and neighbourhood, that are drained with 
wood, and which anſwer extremely well; 
and I have been aſſured that they will laſt 
twenty or thirty years x. Nay, in ſome 
parts of Eſes I hear they do it with ſtraw 
alone ; but this muſt be of ſervice for only 
a "ay years, unleſs the ſoil, when the 
ſtraw rots, forms an arch: if ſtone be uſed, 
there can be no doubt of its laſting. The 
labour of the whole is three-pence per rod. 

If with ſtone of the farmers, a load of 
thirty buſhels will do three rods, and coſts 


* Since writing the above, I HE: met with ſome in 
perfect order, 40 years old ; and likewiſe many that 
run as well as ſtone ones. 

Ohe 
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one ſhilling and a halfpenny ſtubbing a 


picking; ſo the expence of a rod is ſeven- 
pence, beſides carriage of the ſtone, which 
will not be much: but if he buys his ſtone, 
as 1s much the moſt probable in this coun- 
try, we may ſuppoſe he muſt go two 
miles to fetch it, and give twenty-pence 
for thirty buſhels ready picked: the car- 
riage is worth as much more, thus the 
ſtone, in this way, will coſt per rod better 
than thirteen-pence, _ 

If buſhes are uſed, a load of for ty fag- 
gots will coſt the farmer, if he buys them, 
or be worth, if he has them, 8 Millings, 
and coſt cutting one ſhilling *. They will 
do ten rods; ſo that the whole expence of 
doing a rod with them will be ten- pence, 
and with ſtone one ſhilling and four-pence. 

The very firſt year the prodigious ad- 
vantage of theſe drains appears, eſpecially 
if the ſeaſon proves wet. The graſs (or 
corn if in ploughed fields, for they anſwer 
in all) will be freſh, vigorous, and ſweet, 
wherever the paſtures are drained. 
| T have a field of fix acres (mentioned 

above) which by land-draining, ditching, 


* Good buſhes proper for ſtrong fences cannot be 
had under 7 5, per load. 
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and manuring, is an exceeding good paſ- 
ture, and has produced two tuns and ten 
hundred weight of hay per acre, in a very 
good year, and generally thirty-five hun- 
dred weight per acre; whereas the paſ- 
tures adjoining are ſcarce worth the 
farming, and let but at ſeven ſhillings per 
acre, producing ſcarce any thing but a 
little feed for lean cattle. The ſoil is 
the ſame in both; the fix acres, about 
twelve years ago, being full as bad as the 
reſt. oo | 
To improve ſuch wet land, nothing can 
be more advantageous than the clay which 
is thrown out of the ditches. Eighty loads 
per acre 1s the quantity I have laid on, and 
have been told by ſeveral ſenſible farmers 
(who clay a good deal) that it is a proper 
covering; but if nothing is mixed with it, 
ninety-five or one hundred. I know a 
piece of graſs land greatly improved, on 
which were ſpread one hundred and fifty 
loads per acre. 
My method is to make a large hill of 
manure, by firſt laying a quantity of clay 
regularly on a heap; then placing a thin 
layer of muck, ſuch as J have, upon it, 
either my ſtable or rack-yard dung, or 
bring- 
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bringing it of any kind in my waggon 


from the neareſt town; on this layer, 


another thick one of clay; then the ſecond 
of dung, and ſo on; letting the propor- 


tion be about twenty loads of dung to fifty 


of clay. Theſe heaps, after remaining ſix 
months without ſtirring, I mix well toge- 
ther by turning them over, which a work- 
man will do, at the rate of eight ſhillings 
for one hundred loads. Let 1t he fix 
months longer 1n this ſtate, and then carry 
it on to the land, paying two ſhillings and 


ſix-pence per ſcore loads for fllins and 


ſpreading. This I take, from experience, 
to be by much the beſt way of manuring 
with clay, as it works and impregnates 
the ſoil much ſooner than alone. 

Whenever I clay arable-land, I do it on 
clover-pa(tures after the crop of corn is 
off, managing 1t in the ſame manner as 
for paſtures. If it is ploughed in directly, 
it is ſeveral years before it works; but 
having a winter and ſummer to diſſolve 
and powder it, it waſhes into the foil more 
equally, and much enriched by the effects 
of the air, acquired by being fo long expoſed. 

Theſe are. the principal points to be ob- 
ſerved in improving ſuch wet, cold, looſe 

D d 3 paſtures 
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paſtures as I have deſcribed: ſome that I 
have quite changed- by theſe means were 
half over-run with moſs and ruſhes ; but 
draining them thoroughly, and claying 
them, kiils all trumpery of this ſort, and 
preſents the farmer with ſo admirable a 
view of good paſture for dairy or grazing, 
where ſo lately nothing could live, as to be 
equalled in ſcarce any thing of the kind, 

But as all Improvement ceaſes to be 
ſuch when more money is ſpent in it than 
the advantages will repay, I ſhall in a few 
words ſet forth how far this is from being 
the caſe here. I will ſuppoſe two or three 
fields are improved, amounting in the 
whole to twenty acres. | 


Sixty loads of clay per acre thrown out of 
the ditches, twelve hundred loads, at 
two-pence halfpenny per load, „„ 0-9 

I will ſuppoſe ſixty rod of new ditching 
done, which, before clay is thrown out 
by the load, will coſt one Og per 


rod, — „„ 
Three thouſand quick- 8 at * „ 
per hundred, - - „ IF © 


Land-draining ſeven hundred rod with 
buſhes ' this is the quantity I have now | 
marked out in a field of twenty acres) 
at ee per rod *, - v 2 4 


— 


Carry over 44 18 3 


* In E/cx, however, they make their drains but a 
rod aſunder. | 
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Brought over 44 18 4 


N. B. Thad a great part of a crop of bar- 
ley killed in a field of this ſize with the 
wet: I had therefore a fine opportunity 


of marking exactly where the drains 


 ſhouid be made, which ought, on ſuch 


occaſions, never to be omitted, were it 


only for the common water-furrows 
which are made for every crop. In 
ſome fields, unleſs ſuch a guide offers, 
it is very difficult to tell exactly where 
to make the land-erains. 


Turning and mixing one thouſand ſix 
hundred loads of manure, — 

Filling and ſpreading one thouſand K 
hundred loads, at two . and 
ſix- pence per ſcore, 
1 will ſuppoſe that the work may be done 
the ſooner if the farmer brings one 
hundred loads of the four hundred of 
dung from the neareſt town; and as I 
have not reckoned the horſes and dri- 
ver for the clay-cart, I ſhall not in the 
bringing the dung: therefore the ex- 
pences per waggon-load will be, the 
coſt three ſhillings, boy ſi x- pence, and 
turnpike ſix-pence. A waggon-load is 
two tumbrel-loads (in this country) ſo 
fifty loads, at four ſhillings, are - 
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This is three pounds eleven ſhillings 
and three pence per acre: and ſuppoſing 


the 


profit to laſt but twenty years, al- 


* the draining and ditching part 


"Dd 4 


wall 
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will laſt twice that time, and the elay 
five and twenty as good as at firſt. But 
the farmers thereabouts feldom change 
their farms, if tolerable ones, living in 
them their lives, and their ſons after them, 
with leaſes of ſeventeen, twenty-one, and 
twenty- five years: ſuppoſing twenty years 
profit, I ſay, the expences will then be, 
per acre fer annum, three ſhillings and 
ſix-pence halfpenny. 

So ſmall is the expence divided. But 
now let us conſider the profit. 

Such land as I have deſcribed never lets 
here for more than ten ſhillings per acre, 
by far oftener for eight ſhillings, or eight 
and fix-pence : and it is from my own ex- 
perience, as well as various obſervations, 
that J aſſert the ſame land, after the im- 
provements, will let to any tenant for 
ſeventcen, eighteen, and twenty ſhillings 
Per aàcre. | | 

I will ſuppoſe it only ſixteen ſhillings, 
though I am certain that it is conſiderably 
under the mark : he then gains, in point 
ot rent; fix ſhillings per acre; and the 
whole calculation is abſurd, if we do not 
acid his whole proportional profit on the 

acre; 
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acre: ſuppoſing his profit on it before im- 
provement was a rent, ten ſhillings; af- 
terwards 1t will undoubtedly be the ſame, 
at leaſt ; which adds ſix ſhillings more to 
the profit; ſo that the whole will be 
twelve ſhillings per acre per annum. 


2 


. | £ 
Twelve ſhillings per acre is per annum, for 
twenty years, - - ; - 240 
Expences of improvement, — 5 — "ol 
Clear profit, = — — = 169 
. 
That is per annum, - 8 9 o 
Deduct the intereſt of ſeventy- one | 
pounds, — — — - - 3 ©. 
Clear profit per annum, = - — 4 18 0 


I think the caſe of this improvement 1s 


ſtated clearly; and muſt repeat, that I 
ſpeak from experience. The ſum to be 
expended on twenty acres will appear large 
to moſt farmers, whoſe property is not 


conſiderable; but the proportion holds 


for a ſingle acre, and thoſe who cannot 
afford to improve twenty, may three, 
four, 
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four, or five; and I make no doubt but in 
ſuch an attempt they will find their ac- 
count in it greater than I have ſtated it. 

As Ichave mentioned a tumbrel-load to 
be thirty buſhels, and a waggon load to 
be but two tumbrels, I ſhould obſerve that 
we carry away of muck fifty buſhels at a 
time in our tumbrels, and ſo agree with 
our men in proportion to the thir ty-buſhiel 
loads. | 
I have obſerved, that in making new 
ditches, or enlarging old ones, I ſeldom 
pay by the rod, but by the load : however, 
to thoſe who chuſe the former way, I 
would recommend that they have them 
worked by a frame of ſmall {lit deal, nail- 
ed into the exact ſize of the intended ditch, 
and agree with the workmen to do their 
work by it: this will prevent Re 
which frequently ariſe. 

Before I conclude this ſketch, I ſhall 
once for ail apologize for the inclegance of 
my language, and, perhaps, unneceſſary 
repetitions; but it appears to me that the 
matter, in eſſays of this nature, is infinite- 
ly more material than the ſtyle. Indeed it 
is almoſt impoſſible to attend with ſucceſs to 


the diction of a ee which contains a nar- 
rative 


(at) 


rative of farming experiments, full of 


cramp, barbarous terms, equally diſagree- 

able and neceſſary: but one ſimple rati- 

onal experiment is worth ten elegantly- 

flowing periods. The language of 

huſbandry a farmer may underſtand, but 

that of he is to them unintelligible as 
Flebrew, 
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Common Farmers vindicated from the Charges 
of being univerſally ignorant and obſtinate ; 
aoith ſome reflections on the preſent State of 
Improvements in Huſbandry. 


8 J. 


HE following hints, on the ſitu- 

ation of common farmers, were 
occaſionally thrown together with inten- 
tion to obviate the torrent of ridicule, the - 
new improvements in huſbandry let looſe 
againſt them. 

The converſation in any company ſel- 
dom turns on country-bulineſs, but the 
common farmers are ſtigmatized with the 
appellations of /iupid fellows, prejudiced 
clowns, ſenſeleſs men, who tread in the ſteps | 
of their forefathers without the idea of 
improvement, who drudge on in the old 
road, rather like machines than rational 
animals. Much declamation have I heard 
of this fort, and as I am a farmer myſelf, 
hall take this opportunity of vindicating, 
in tome meaſure, my brethren from aſper- 

ſions 


11 
ſions not always ſo juſtly founded as pe- 


remptorily aſſerted. 
The horſe-hoeing huſbandry, the cultivation 
of artificial graſſes, the mowing of wheat, 


with many other new improvements, have 


found numerous advocates among gentle- 
men-farmers : it ſhall now be my inquiry, 
whether the tenants do not act very wiſely 
in refuſing to meddle with experiments be- 
fore the evidence of their ſenſes gives them 
hopes: of ſuccets. 

In all the woodland country in my 
neighbourhood (I {hall ſpeak only of what 
I have ſeen, and know perfectly well) the 
farms are generally ſmall, from twenty 
riſing to two hundred pounds a year, and 
here and there one of more ; but in general 
they are under an hundred: and the land 
lets from nine to ſixteen ſhillings per acre. 

It is pretty evident from hence, that no 
fortunes are to be made in them : a com- 
fortable and decent living for the farmer 
and his family, and at his death a hundred 
pounds, beſides his ſtock, 1s not very com- 
mon among them. 


In ſuch a ſituation, would they not be 


prodigious fools to meddle with all the 
faſhionable whims that are every day ſtart- 
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ed in farming? The track in which they 
are, they know will produce ſomething : 
ſhould they leave it for uncertainties which 
may produce nothing: Surely not. 

Let the landlord try experiments, and I 
will warrant, if a few years prove them to 
anſwer, the tenant will adopt them. But 
men who have little money before-hand, 
and rent and expences regularly to pay, 
act very prudently in being only ſpectators 
of theſe new faſhions, till proof ſufficient 
is afforded of their ſucceſs. 

The farmers I have talked with, are far 
from being the prejudiced people I have fo 
often heard them repreſented; and many of 
them make no bad defence of themſelves 
for not adopting the qr of the gentle- 
 men-farmers. 
Men who farm their own lands ought 
to be cautious in ſtigmatizing farmers, at 
ſhould firſt conſider whether their accounts 
are ſo clearly kept, that they can perceive 
profit ariſing from their farming when rent 
is paid, ſuppoſing they lived under an- 
other man; and ſhould alſo ſuppoſe they 
had no other caſh ever in hand than what 
aroſe from their farm: if this manage- 


ment is not clearly followed, it is wonder- 
4. ful 


1 
ful impertinence to arraign common far- 
mers for the narrowneſs of their views, 


when their own have not the extent to take 


in the fair compaſs of the egy yet 15 
this frequently the caſe. 

I know ſeveral gentlemen who are apt 
to talk in the common ſtyle, and extol 
their own methods of huſbandry, which 
are calculated for the improvement of land, 
and the raiſing great crops. 

Theſe are great; with them quantities 


of manure, frequent fallowing, &c. out- 


do all the neighbouring crops. Here is 
fund for converſation; but where are 
the accounts? Let me fee the expences. 
Could a farmer, who lives on his farm 
alone, ſupport it? Would he ſtarve with 
ten quarters an acre on his land? 
Material inquiries theſe; but, alas! too 
ſeldom to be anſwered ſatisfactorily, 
There 1s a medium 1n every thing, The 
farmers, I readily believe, are rather more 


backward in adopting improvements than - 


reaſon, or, perhaps I ſhould ſay, education 
will allow; But, on the other hand, 
gentlemen and authors are yet more apt to 
adopt chimeras at once, and then rail at 
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their inferiors for not being as raſh as 
themſelves. | 

Experiment is the rational foundation of 
all uſeful knowledge : let every thing be 
tried, but do not expect it of thoſe who 
cannot afford it: let the landlord play all 
imaginable tricks with his land; if out of 
the game of chance a lucky hit ariſes, the 
tenant's eyes will not be ſhut. 

Many experiments have been lately made 
in this neighbourhood, at a conſiderable 
expence, and many more have failed than 
ſucceeded ; I know but few that are yet 
ſufficiently eſtabliſhed in their credit, 
among even gentlemen themſelves, for the 
farmers with any prudence to adopt 
them. I ſhall inſert a few minutes taken 
of an unſucceſsful experiment or two. 


II. 


Mowing Wheat. 


1 SHOULD premiſe, that a common 
way with the farmers in this country 1s, 
to ſow their wheat on clover paſtures, only 


turning up the ſurface once. 


1 E 
I ͤ mowed the half of eight acres, and 
reaped half, dividing the field in ſuch a 
manner as to give each method a fair pro- 
portion of the weedy and clean parts. 

The moſt judicious farmers here, gene- 
rally cut their wheat a week before it is 
quite ripe, and leave it the longer in the 
field in ſhocks, that the corn may acquire 
a hardneſs, and the weeds have time to 
dry and die. 

I laid each lot of wheat by itſelf, and 
have ſince thraſhed and ſold five quarters of 


each: the reſult of my experiment was 


as follows. 

That which was reaped, was fit to carry 
in a week; that I mowed was ſo full of 
weeds 1n the bottoms of the ſheaves, that, 
at the end of ten days, I could not carry it: 


if I had ventured, the ſweat in the barn 


would have ſpoiled it. 

The twelfth night, ſo much rain fell 
(ſeveral ſhowers, {light ones, had fallen 
before, ' without damaging the wheat) as 
to be of prejudice to the corn: when a 
fortnight was elapſed, ſome of it was 
grown in the ſhock. At the end of fix- 
teen days, I got it into the barn, much 
out of humour with my experiment. 

Ee - When 
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When I came to thrafh, that which was 
Feaped coſt me three ſhillings per quarter, 
the other five ſhillings; a very fair difference, 
Iam convinced, conſidering the length of the 
ſtraw, and the quantities of weeds. Weeds 
there mult be more of than in the other 
method, as they reap quite over moſt of 
them. 

At market I fold the reaped wheat at 
two pounds per quarter, and the mown at 
thirty-five ſhillings. Here I ſhall cloſe 
the compariſon: if the value of a little 
pipy hard ſtraw, and the ſaving in a ſlo- 
venly expedition, are ſuppoſed to pay me 
five ſhillings per quarter; by all means let 
the practice advance: for myſelf, I ſhall 
be much more inclined to reap my oats, 
than mow my wheat. 


III. 


Lucerne. 


I FALLOWED and ploughed two 
acres of light gravelly land till it was clear 
of weeds: this is the ſoil Mr. Miller, in 
his Gardener's Dictionary, ſays is moſt _ 

| able 


L009] - 
able to it; I therefore choſe it in preference 
to ſeveral other kinds in my farm, 

I ſowed it in his manner, twelve pounds 
to the two acres, in drills two feet from 
_ each other, the beginning of April. The 
weather was favourable, and the plants 
came up tolerably well and regular. 

During the whole ſummer J kept the 
ſpaces between the rows quite clear of 
weeds with hand-hoes, and gave it two 
ploughings, turning the land up to the 
plants. 

The hoeing was a very conſiderable ex- 
pence to me; nevertheleſs I was deter- 
mined- to give the plant a fair trial, 
therefore did 2 let the weeds riſe at 
all. 

After all the trouble I had with it, and 
the raillery I met with from the neigh- 
bouring farmers, I was rewarded about 
the beginning of September, with three 
hundred of lucerne hay, the value of 
which, did not a twentieth part pay even 
the hoeing of the crop. 

The plants died away, and but few put 
out their leaves again in the ſucceeding 


ſpring, 
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I ploughed up the land, and ſowed it 
with white oats, the largeneſs of which 
crop made me ſome amends for my diſ- 
appointment, as I do not doubt having 
ſeven quarters and half per acre when they 
are thraſhed, 

As I laid no dung on the land, I attri- 
bute this extraordinary crop to the frequent 


hoeings. 


Any perſon who Fe read the article 


Medica in Millers Didtionary, and Mr. 


Rocquè s Short Treatiſe on Lucerne, will per- 
ceive the methods to be diametrically op- 
poſite, as well as the opinions of the 
proper ſoil. It is to be regretted that au- 


thors, who write on gardening or huſ- 


bandry, will not keep within their due 
bounds, and not ruin their compoſitions 
by vain attempts at univerſality. 

Since the trial I made of this graſs, 
J have heard of ſeveral perſons who 
have been equally diſappointed with my- 
ſelf, in following Mr. Miller's directions; 
and alſo of two or three who have ſown 
lucerne in Mr. Rocque's method, on a rich 
mould, who have ſucceeded the firſt year 


very well, but with ſome doubts whether 
the crop will laſt. 


- 0 
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If the deſcription I have heard of lucerne, 


and its excellencies, is true, it would be a 


moſt valuable acquiſition in all this coun- 
try. Our only artificial graſs is clover, 
which we can very ſeldom turn cattle into 


before the tenth or twelfth of May, long 


betore which time our turnips are gone; 
ſo, for want of ſome graſs which comes 
earlier, we are at a vaſt expence to feed 
our cattle, eſpecially if the ſpring proves 

cold. 
Io ſupply, in ſome meaſure, this want, 
I have generally, at Michaelmas, ſown a 
few acres of rye for feed in the following 
ſpring, and afterwards ploughed and pre- 
pared the land for turnips : and I propoſed 
trying cole-ſeed for the ſame ule. 


The ſummer- feed of clover lets here ex- | 


tremely well; from thirty-five to forty- 
five ſhillings per acre, from old May-day to 
old Mz:chaetmas-day; and I have known 
to fifty ſhillings given. From theſe 
circumſtances it 1s extremely clear, that 
lucerne, if it ſucceeded, would prove an 
object of great importance. 

J have inſerted theſe two experiments, 
not as criterions from which to form a 
judgment, having ſucceeded myſelf with 
5 £47 lucerne, 
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lucerne, for the firſt year, otherwiſe ma- 


naged, and being credibly informed, that 


mowing wheat has anſwered to others; 
but as a proof that both points will admit, 
in many circumſtances, of great doubt, 
and until theſe doubts are fully removed, 
no one can ſtigmatize common farmers 
for being ſhy of experiments. 


VI 9 
Of manuring Land at à large Expence. 


THE following inſtance of manuring at 
a very large expence, I am perfectly well 
acquainted with, having long ſeen the ef- 
fect, which is not, however, ſo certain 
but ſome neighbouring farmers diſpute 
it. 

T inſert it as a proof, that even common 
farmers are not always backward to W oak 


five improvements. 
A farmer, at the diſtance of about four 


miles from the neareſt town, has regular- 
ly, for many years, employed his team, 
and a ſtout waggon, in bringing x manure 
fr om it, b 

1 


1 
T have brought many loads myſelf, tho 
nothing in proportion to him. From 
what I have experienced, and from his 
account, the expences on each load are as 
follows: | | 


| | Ro d. 

For a waggon- load of about one hundred bu- 

ſhels of manure, either cinder-aſhes, old 

mortar, hog-muck, rotten horſe-muck, or 

cleaning of the ſtreets, &c. mixed, one Joad 

with another coſts - — 3.4 
A man and a boy a day (little time is to be ſpar- 

ed after the horſes are cleaned and well 

looked after, and the manure unloaded) - x 6 
Turnpike p - - - Q6 
The work is generally done at the moſt leiſure 

time of the year, moſtly in winter, when the 

farmers allow their men a ſtated quantity of 

corn and hay for their horſes when they do 

not work: they muſt have extraordinary, 

on account of the journey, a buſhel of oats, 

which, at twelve ſhillings per quarter, is 1 6 
The loweſt that can be reckoned for chaff and 

hay, is = - - 3 0 
The working the horſes i in drawing fo great a 

weight (frequently four tuns, and generally 

three and a half) can ſcarcely be laid at leſs 

than one ſhilling per horſe (I am ſure I 


would not let my horſes at that rate) PEP 7. 


11 6 


In this account, nothing is reckoned for 


the wear and tear of waggon, harneſs, and 


Ee 4 horſe- 
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horſe-ſhoes, (no trifling articles) and yet 
each load amounts to eleven ſhillings and 
ſix-pence brought home, beſides the after 
expence of ſpreading it on the land. In 
appearance this can never anſwer : but 
no farmer in the country underſtands bu- 
ſineſs better than this man, none raiſes 
ſuch great crops (for he is almoſt con- 
ſtantly manuring ſome. field or other) and 
he is evidently and well known to be 1 in a 
thriving condition. 

He began with a very ſmall farm, and 
now rents above two hundred a year. 

It may, however, admit of a query, 
Whether the above expences are not too 
great for the crops to repay ? 

Whether the money would not be better 
Jaid out in manuring with clay, which is 
to be had every where in this country:? 
Our ſoils are, in general, either a loam, 
brick-earth, or woodcock, and under them 
clay: we can have it thrown out of our 
ditches (by which means alſo our fields are 
drained) at two-pence halfpenny per tum- 
brel-load of thirty buſhels, and filled and 
ſpread at two ſhillings and MIO for 
every twenty loads, 

Q 
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Of Broad-IW, beeled Waggons: 


N MONG the many improvements 

which are daily making in agricul- 
ture, and the inſtruments and machines 
employed in it, that of broad-wheeled 
waggons 1s far from being the leaſt con- 
ſiderable, as they are equally uſeful to the 
farmer and the carrier. 

Great, however, as the advantages are 
which attend the uſe of them, very few are 
built by farmers. I am informed that in 
Kent, and ſome other parts of England, 
they are coming into uſe ; but in Sufolk 
and Norfolk, where there are many farms 
equal, if not ſuperior to moſt in Eng- 
land, 1 know but very few uſed by far- 
mers. 

This is the more ſurprizing, as the great 
convenience of them 1s evident and indu- 
bitable. Any farm that requires eight or 
ten horſes to cultivate it, is large enough 
to prove the advantages attending their 
uſe. If ſuch a farm is ſituated on a great 
road, and within reach of a market-town, 

To from 
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from whence manure may be brought, the 
ſaving by them is yet more conſpicuous. 

1 know, within a few miles, ſeve- 
ral ſubſtantial farmers, who keep from 
ten to twenty ſtout horſes, and are fre- 
quently carrying corn to the neighbour- 
ing towns: ſome of them bring large 
quantities'of manure, at leiſure times, and 
cart-timber, or any other work, which 
carpenters, or others, can employ them 
in; but all is performed with narrow- 
wheeled waggons, which, on our turn- 
pike- roads, are allowed to be drawn by 

only four horſes. 

The practice of the farmer, who 
brought manure at the expence of eleven 
ſhillings and fſix-pence per load, I ſhall 
conſider in the preſent caſe. 

He keeps, I think, fourteen or fifteen 
horſes, ſix or eight of them ſtout enough 
for a broad-wheeled waggon. 

The common load of a narrow-wheeled 
waggon is about ten quarters of wheat, 
twelve and a half of barley, a tun and 
half of hay, and of manure, about from 
ninety to an hundred buſhels. Theſe 
loads are pretty near the general practice, 
whether with four horſes in the turnpikes, 

or 


| 9 

or five or fix in other roads. With corn, 
hay, planks, Sc. two men are always ſent 
to attend each waggon, and a man and a 
boy when manure 1s the load. 

I know but three farmers who uſe 
broad-wheeled waggons, and only one of 
them to the greateſt advantage. 

Eight horſes are always allowed to draw 
them, when they are nearly loaded. 

None of theſe three farmers ever ſent 
more than two men with them, who can 
manage the eight horſes with nearly the 
ſame eaſe as five or fix in a common wag- 
gon: the difference in trouble is but tri- 
fling. As to the load, the ſuperiority wall 
be found to be very great in favour of the 
broad wheels. 

But I ſhould premiſe, that when a far- 
mer builds one of theſe waggons, he 
ſhould, by all means, remember to have 
very ſtout hanging-boards to fix occaſion- 
ally round it, projecting, about fourteen 
or ſixteen inches from the buck *, over the 
wheels, and the ends, When a waggon is 
built of a proper ſtrength, with plenty of 


The buck of the waggon, is the body of! it, which 
contains the load. | 


1rons, 
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irons, theſe projecting boards enable i it to 
hold an immenſe load. 

I have ſeen but one waggon, in a far- 
mer's hands, built on theſe principles ; 
and the loads it conſtantly carried were 
really ſurprizing. 

Such an one will hold two hundred and 
fifty buſhels of manure. Let us 9 
the rg in this article. 

Between ninety and one hundred bu- 
ſhels in a common waggon coſt eleven 
ſhillings and fix-pence : the expence of 
two hundred and fifty in the broad-wheel- 
ed waggon is as follous: : 


my 
w 


Two hundred and fifty bufhels of manure, 
at the ſame price as the other - 

Two men a day 

Turnpike - 

Two buſhels of oats 

Chaff and hay 

Uſe of the horſes 
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From this account it is plain, that fifty 
buſhels of manure are gained by the uſe 
of the broad wheels, clear profit, every 
journey, or better than five ſhillings, ac- 

cording 
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cording to the coſt of it the common. 
way. 

You will eaſily conceive how nnd this 

muſt amount to in a year, in thoſe farms 
where very large quantities are conſtantly 
brought. The farmer I mentioned takes 
almoſt every leiſure day to bring it, and 
has frequently two waggons at the work 

at the ſame time, loſing, in this manner, 
half a guinea a day, for want of a broad- 
wheeled waggon. 

In eighty loads, twenty pounds are 
ſaved clear; and ſeveral farmers I know 
take conſiderably above an hundred jour- 
neys in a year. 

I ſhall next examine the ſaving 1 in a load 
of wheat or barley, carried out in a broad- 
wiheeled waggon. | 
I have known ſuch an one as I have 
deſcribed carry forty quarters of corn at a 
time; but I will eftimate the load at 
thirty quarters. The expences of carrying 
out thirty quarters of wheat, or other 
corn, in a common waggon, are 


Two 
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Tw men two days each journey, - O 12 0 
Their allowance for ex pences on the road, 

each time fix ſhillings 0 18 o 
Three buſhels of oats for ſix horſes ch 

time, one quarter one — at twelve 


fhilli Sy is — — + OH I'* » 
„Three fans of chaff each 1 time, at four- bale 
pence per fan — b 
One hundred of wa each time, at two ſhil- 
lings o 6 0 
Uſe of fix horſes, at two ſhillings Ws "I 
pence each per journey = - „ 
4 17 6 


A common waggon brings a chaldron and 
half of coals, or fifty-four buſhels, for 
which the farmers receive twelve ſhil- 
lings per chaldron : in three journeys 
this is four chaldron and a half to be 
deducted from the expences = - 2 x40 


Remains total expence on OW out 
thirty quarters of corn MT ent. 


The expence on one journey of a broad- 
wheeled waggon, with eight horſes, will 
be as follows: 


2 OOO& 


| | 5 
Two men two days - - - 01 4 
Their allowance — F 
Four buſhels of oats 5 „ 

- a - 0 £ 


Four fans of chaff 


Carry over © 17 4 


— Sn 


— 


* We * our chaff in thoſe wicker fan- baſkets uſed to 
clean the chaff from corn: they hold about three buſhe)s, 
One 


—_— 


2 
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L . 
Brought over o 17 4 
One hundred and a half of hay (this is 


more than the proportion, but I give 
the narrow wheels _ play in every 


article) » 0 2.8 
Eight horſes, at half 2 crown RY -: 4-0 0 


2 0 4 

Back carriage of four chaldron and a half 

of coals, or one hundred and ſixty-two 

buſhels, at 9 2 per chal- 

dron = - 28 0 
Expences - - 25 
Profit on each journey, by means of back | 

Carriage — — „90 


Whereas, in three journeys with the 
common waggon, there is a loſs of two 
pounds three ſhillings and ſix-pence, 
which makes two pounds ſeventeen ſhil- 
lings and two-pence profit on every journey 
with a broad-wheeled waggon. 

An important article this is in a large 
farm, and highly worth the conſideration 
of thoſe farmers who uſe land enough to 

employ eight ſtout horſes. 
Let us ſuppoſe a farmer to raiſe an 
hundred and fifty acres of corn in a year, 
and allow four quarters per acre ; no high 


calcu- 
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calculation, if he is one that employs 
himſelf in purchaſing and bringing ma- 
nure. : 
One hundred and fifty acres, at four 
quarters per acre, are 600 quarters, or 
ſixty journeys with a narrow-wheeled wag- 
gon in a year, which, at two pounds three 
ſhillings and ſix-pence loſs every three 
journeys, amounts to forty-three pounds 
ten ſhillings per annum. 

Six hundred quarters are twenty jour- 
neys with a broad-wheeled waggon; and, 
as I have above proved, that there is two 
pounds ſeventeen ſhillings. and two-pence 
pr ofit by every journey, the twenty amount 
in the year to fifty-ſeven pounds three 
ſhillings and four-pence, or above the 
rice of one of theſe waggons, in a mo 
article in a ſingle year. 
Many are the farmers who raiſe an 
infinitely greater quantity of corn than I 
have ſpecified; ſome, doubtleſs, much 
leſs; but it will be an eaſy matter to cal- 
culate the profit on ny quantity; and it 
will prove very great, in proportion, in 
all farms that employ eight or more 


horſes. 
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The ſame vaſt ſuperiority will be found 


in every article of employment, to which 
theſe waggons can be put. They will 
carry three or four times the quantity of 
a common waggon of hay, ftraw, faggots, 
planks, or other pieces of timber ; and in 
each article the proportion of gain by their 
uſe will remain the ſame. 

If we reckon only twenty pounds in a 
year ſaved in bringing manure, the clear 
profit on that, and carrying out the corn, 
amounts to ſeventy-ſeven pounds three 
ſhillings and four-pence. If we calculate 
the ſaving at one hundred pounds for eve- 
ry article of work in the year, I am per- 
ſuaded it would not be above the truth; 
eſpecially if the farmer (as ſome few in my 
neighbourhood do) carries planks, and 
pieces of timber, or any thing elfe for 
hire. 

I ſhall now inquire into the reaſonabies 
neſs of ſome objections, which many far- 
mers I have converſed with on the ſubject, 
have ſtarted againſt the uſe of theſe excel- 
lent waggons. 

They ſay a broad- wheels waggon is 
ſo huge and cumberſome a machine, that 
it cannot be uſed for any purpoſe in 
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their grounds; no where but in good 
roads. 
A very trivial reaſon for not 1 1 
them, ſurely! A farmer who has eight or 


ten horſes, in all probability, has three 


waggons; many that I know have four, 
without renting very large farms. Two 
waggons, with narrow wheels, are abſo- 


lutely neceſſary for home-bufineſs, and in 


many farms three, in ſome four, When 
no broad-wheeled waggon 1s kept, they are 
built generally very ſtrong for road-work, 
to a much greater price than would be ne- 

ceſſary if they were uſed only at home: 
here would be a great ſaving, in having 


the. common waggons lighter built : and 


as one waggon in moſt farms is very ſtout 
for road buſineſs, the difference would be 
no conſiderable ſum between that and a 
broad-wheeled waggon. 

I have now one with narrow wheels, 
which coſt me twenty-ſeven pounds: I 
can build one with broad wheels for fifty, 


complete in every reſpect : the extraordi- 


nary expence, therefore, would be only 


twenty-three pounds. But, to anſwer all 
doubts, I will ſuppoſe the farmer muſt 


keep 
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keep the ſame number of common wag- 
gons, and the whole fifty pounds expended 
extraordinarily, Let any one of common 
ſenſe judge if ſuch a purpoſe would not 
anfwer, were the twenty pounds per an- 
num ſaved in bringing manure, the only 
profit ariſing from it. The anſwer is plain 
and evident. How much more advanta- 
geous is it then, when ſeventy or an hun- 
dred pounds a year is the gain by having 
one ? 

I have heard Gump other objections 
made to their uſe, but all fo extremely 
trifling, that 1t 1s needleſs to take the 
trouble of anſwering them. 

A broad-wheeled waggon will go in any 
quarter- road, and to moſt towns in Eng- 
land, of any conſideration; even where 
there are no turnpikes, roads good enough 
for theſe carriages, lead. But in the 
county, of which I more particularly 
ſpeak, viz. Suffolk, exceeding good roads 
are every where met with, and in moſt 
places better for quarter-carriages than 
narrow-wheeled waggons. 

Load eight horſes in a broad-wheeled 
waggon, with three times the weight 
which four horſes will carry in a common 
EF'ES - carri- 
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carriage on our turnpikes, and they will 
perform their journey with far more eaſe 
to themſelves than the others; and in 
other roads, where a narrow-wheeled wag- 
gon is jolted, and almoſt racked to pieces 
in deep ruts, a broad-wheeled waggon will 
carry, with eaſe to the horſes, and not 
half the-tear of iron, &c. three times the 
weight which ſix horſes can draw in one 
with narrow wheels. 

The breadth of the wheels gives a ſteadi- 
neſs to the whole machine, and enables it 
to roll along without thoſe violent jolts, 
which ſo greatly increaſe the fatigue of 
drawing narrow wheels; and their not 
cutting into the ground ſuch deep ruts, 


muſt indubitably eaſe the A tos 1 


great degree. 
I have more than once heard them 


found fault with for ſpoiling roads; but 
ſurely with very great injuſtice——for all 
the beſt roads in England are thoſe in 
which moſt of them travel. In croſs-roads, 
kept upon that vile principle of having 
but one track, where one wheel conſtant- 
ly runs in the horſe- path, they may cut up 
the roads; and the ſooner they do it the 


better; that lo barbgrous a manner of :- 
making 
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ls Farming fo often proves an- | 
SO. 


W HEN I began W I was warn- 
VV ed from expecting profit, by two 
different ſets of people ; Firſt, by gentle- 
men, who aſſured me nothing was to be 
made by it, but much, probably, would 
be loſt, if I had rent to pay; ſince few, 
who even farmed their own land, could 
do more than make their rents, and 
keep their horſes, by their farms.—Se- 
condly, the farmers, who have a mortal 
antipathy, to what they call gentlemen- 
farmers, and are ſure to laugh very wiſely 
at thoſe who pretend to know any thing of 
the matter, treated my idea of attempting 
it without /%ng money, as ridiculous, 

No great encouragement this to begin; 
but my inclination to a country-lite, and 
my averſion to the mere idle enjoyment of 
it, overcame theſe prudential cautions; 
and I engaged in farming, with the expec- 
tation of, at leaſt, h/ing nothing by it. 
An indolent practice of buſineſs was not 


my ſcheme: thoſe who would purſue 
RE. 3 
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farming to advantage, ſhould adopt the 
ſentiment of Statzus : 


——Steriles tranſmſimus annos, 
Heac avi mihi prima dies, hac limina vitæ. 


Whenever the buſineſs of huſbandry is 
followed with attention and induſtry, I 
am very well convinced it will prove pro- 
fitable, barring particular exceptions : but 
there 1s ſcarce any purſuit in which more 
money may be loſt, through ignorance or 

negligence. 
The rent of a farm is a very material 
article, though not in this country ſo of- 
ten the cauſe of a want of profit, as com- 
monly imagined. 

In ſome parts of England, I know, the 
rents are ſcrewed ſo high, that the tenants 
are little better ſituated than day-labour- 
ers: but this is not the caſe in Svfolk; 
rent does not bear fo hard upon the farmer 
as his ſtanding expences, 
| Men of tolerable experience, who have 

ſeen any parcel of land at different ſeaſons 
of the year, will judge pretty exactly what 
rent it is worth; and, except in very little 
farms, the property of people in low cir- 

Ff 4 | cum- 
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cumſtences, I know but few inſtances of a 
want of ſucceſs, owing merely to the rent, 

The reaſon is frequently thrown on it: 
but a near examination generally diſcovers 
| ſome bad management, or accidental cir- 
cumſtances, to which a failure may be attri- 
buted, as well as to a high rent: however, 
ſome exceptions there muſt be to the beſt 
founded aſſertions. 

The ſtocking a farm is a point of great 
importance, and requires as much judg- 
ment and foreſight as any other point in 
huſbandry. | 

The bad ſucceſs of great numbers is 
owing to their not having a ſufficient ſum 
of money to begin with, which inevitably 
involves them in difficulties, and reduces 
their profit on every article of their pro- 
duce. Their farms are under: ſtocked; 
they ſell at a conſtant diſadvantage; their 
fields are not half cultivated; and in a 
ſhort ſeries of years, unleſs ſome lucky hit 
ſets them up, they grow poor, in ſpite of | 
all poſſible induſtry, | judgment, and ap- 
plication, | 

Even a low and eaſy rent will ſeldom 
remedy the want of money in ſetting out. 


The 
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The want of judgment, in proportions» 
ing the quantity of each particular kind of 
ſtock to the quantity and nature of the 
lands of a farm, is alſo attended with great 
loſs, | 

For inſtance; if a farm requires four 
horſes, or two ploughs, and the farmer 
keeps only three horſes, or a plough and 
a harrow, his fields cannot be ſufficiently 
cultivated, even according to the ideas of 
culture, common among farmers; and, 
of courſe, in a few years his lands muſt 
be in very bad order, to his great annual 
Me. | 

On the contrary, to over-ſtock himſelf 
with horſes, is to keep what will inevita- 
bly eat him out of houſe and home: the 
expences attending them are very great, 
and if they are not kept conſtantly at 
work, their owner muſt neceſſarily loſe 
by them. But it will not be amiſs to ex- 
plain myſelf more particularly on this 
head. 

I am ſpeaking at preſent of the practice 
of farmers, ſome of whom over-ſtock 
themſelves with horſes, without giving 
their lands extraordinary ſtirrings on that 
account, If a farm, which commonly 


: requires 
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requires three horſes, has four kept, and 
is conſequently ploughed and harrowed 
proportionably more, the farmer will be 


5 no loſer by his fourth horſe; but the caſe 


is very different when he is kept without 
being worked to the wel advantage of the 
farm. 

It is not to 5 at once perceived how 
much is loſt by not having the number 
of horſes proportioned to the land; nor 
can this always be done. 

A farmer may find it neceſſary to keep 
four horſes, and when he has got them, 
it is a chance but he could perfectly well 
manage ſeveral fields more with them; and 
when a man has an opportunity of hiring 
additional fields, then ſhould his judgment 
come into play, to take no more than his 
old ſtock will manage to advantage, unleſs 
he has a ſum of money ready to make an 
addition to it. 

The fame ill conſeq uences attend either 
over or under- ſtocking a farm with all 
other cattle: and it would be to the far- 
mer's advantage, was he always to remem- 
ber, that three beafts, of any kind, well 
fed, pay better than four without their 
bellies full. On the contrary, not to keep 

21 595 | the 
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the ſtock neceſſary, is to ſubmit to a con- 
ſtant loſs. Theſe miſtakes are frequent- 
ly made, to the gn unprofitableneſs of 
farming. 

The proportion of the paſture and arable 
lands of a farm, is of great conſequence 
towards the occupier's n a profit of 
his buſineſs. 

I have already ſhewn how much more 
advantageous the former are than the 
latter; nevertheleſs many farms have 
ſcarcely any graſs, and others none at all : 
the contrary fault, of having too much, 
never came yet within my:obſervation. 

The unprofitable practice of ploughing 
up paſtures, and not laying them down 
again, which is ſo univerſal in this coun- 
try among farmers, whenever their land- 
lords will allow it, tends perpetually to 
1mpoveriſh them. They are all to a man, 
mad after ploughed lands, and would wil- 
lingly break up every acre of graſs in their 
farms. 

So general an opinion among them 
would make one think the practice really 
profitable; but the contrary appears be- 

yond all contradiction to be the truth; 
I mean, 
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I mean, according to the culture at pre- 
fent purſued in this country. 
Two thirds of the land of a farm in a 
rick country ſhould be graſs ; and a little 
one had better all be ſo. The vaſt ex- 
pences of the plough, without doubt, keep 
many farmers poor, who, if their farms 
were graſs, would not run half the 
hazard, and enjoy a much better in- 
come. | ” 
Particular points of bad management, 
for want of ſenſe or knowledge (through 
ſlovenlineſs, idleneſs, or other objections 
to any profitable huſbandry) are not what 
I mean to ſpeak of here; ſince they are fo 
very various, and ſo totally ruinous, that 
no reaſoning can be concluſive, unleſs all 
ſuch exceptions are made. 
The improper quantity of land in 
a farm 1s often againſt the farmer's pro- 
fit. | 
Very large tracts, of two or three thou 
ſand ac es, which are common in Norfalk, 
are too extenſive for one farm. It is im- 
Poſſible for one man to cultivate ſuch a 
quantity of land well: much of it muſt be 
| neglected, 
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neglected, and but little perfectly man- 
aged *. 

Great profit indeed ariſes from moſt of 
theſe farms; but they take a very large 
ſum of money to ſtock and manage them 
properly. 

Very ſmall ones, unleſs the farmer does 
the whole buſineſs himſelf, are equally li- 
able to objection. T he medium, which 
is ever, in proportion, the moſt profitable, 


\\ * 


* No man can accurately cultivate above 200 r 300 
acres; therefore if he gets by a larger tenure, it muſt 
ariſe from ſome over-plus in the terms of the bargain. 
Here the great owner is over-reached, or in other words, 
THE LANDLORD; ſet him think himſelf as ſhrewd and 
cunning as he pleaſes. We will predict the event of 
over-grown farms to England (i. e. farms from 400 to 
500 and 1000 J. annual rent;) and in a few years it 
will be thus; Zenants like fleward; will purchaſe im- 
perceptibly, and as it were inch-meal, every angle of 
their LANDLORDS qui nunc denormat agel um. We ſhall 
have an opulent YEOMANRY and an indigent GENTRY. 
This is no object to the public in general, but it may be 
to individuals. 

Whence ariſes this ;inadvertency in Landlords, | | 
which hurts public population beyond conception? 
Why, in truth, even great landlords may want money 
Hand muſt have i it, acervatim. 

| | CASSANDRA. 


© Mem. Communicat. My very excellent friend means T 
apprehend exceeding large farms, and in a rich foil. 
Farms cannot be {mall in a poor one. 
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is that quantity of land which will admit 
of being ſtccked and farmed without 
the want of either any addition or diminu- 
tion. What I mean is this: 4 

Vet us ſuppoſe a farm to conſiſt of ſe- 
venty acres of land, twenty of them graſs, 
and the reſt arable, in a rich country, the 
land from ten to ſixteen and ſeventeen ſhil- 
lings per acre; the occupier muſt keep one 
ſervant, and if he does not work hard him- 
ſelf, one labourer all the year, beſides 
ſome additional help at buſy times. 

I know there are many ſlovenly men, 
who cultivate (if their management de- 
ſerves that name) ſuch farms with fewer 
hands than I have mentioned ; but their 
conduct can be no rule to good farmers. 
Four horſes are alſo neceſſary for ſuch a 
farm. 

Now, for the ſame ſtanding expences 
of ſervants wages, horſes, &c. the ſame 
number of ploughs, harrows, tumbrils, 
waggons, Sc. &c. one hundred acres, or 
better, might be farmed with the ſame 
proportionable profit : in this caſe, there- 
fore, the tenant of ſeventy acres loſes con- 


ſiderably for want of thirty or forty more. 
9 Indeed 
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Indeed we ſeldom meet with a farm nicely 
proportioned to the ſtock on it. 

There are many very evident reaſons 
- why farming ſhould prove unprofitable to 
gentlemen, who undertake to cultivate a 
part of their eſtates, whether for their 
amuſement or convenience, or, generally 
ſpeaking, even for profit. 

A very fine Norbit farm, of a large ex- 
tent of country, the rent exceeding low, 
and a gentleman willing to be at the ex-. 
pence of marling ; in ſuch a caſe, there is 
no fear of conſiderable profit, even without 
perpetual attention: but in common 
farms, in rich countries, no profit can 
_ ariſe to any gentleman that does not give 
the buſineſs conſtant attention, and deſcend - 
to minutie ; which may be too diſagrecabie 
for him to ſubmit to. 

What I mean by profit, is not making 
the rent which he might receive from the 
tenant without trouble, and without ha- 
Zard ; but that additional ſum which is the 
farmer's profit after his rent and all ex- 
pences are paid. This is ſcarcely ever made 
by gentlemen, who farm either for conve- 
nience or amuſement ; and, excepting graſs 
grounds, I am periuaded they loſe conſi- 
derably 
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derably by keeping land in their hands; 
The plea of raiſing enough for family 
uſe of wheat, oats, &c. is a miſtake ; they 
had better by far buy every article, than 
have any thing to do with the plough. 

When J am told that farming anſwers 
to gentlemen, who I know do not give 
the farmer's attention to the buſineſs, I ne- 
ver believe it, or, at leaſt, am perſuaded 
that no regular accounts are kept. It wilt 
not be difficult to produce ſome good rea- 
ſons for this incredulity. 

It ſhould be remembered, that the 
farms which gentlemen keep in their own 
hands are ſeldom above fifty, ſixty, ſeven- 

ty, or an hundred a year, and not often 

4o much. It is no eaſy matter for a far- 

mer, with induſtry, ſobriety, and applica- 

tion, to make above a rent profit in ſuch a 

farm; and I believe but ſeldom ſo much. 

This is with every advantage of under- 

| ſtanding his buſineſs, applying cloſe to it, 


and doing ſome work (if his farm is ſmall, 


a great deal) himſelf: how unlikely is it 
therefore, that a gentleman, who may 
probably want theſe advantages, ſhould 
make near that "Prone or, indeed, any at 


all! | 
In 
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In the firſt place, a principal part of his 
buſineſs, his buying and ſelling, is tranſ- 


acted by his bailiff, or head ſervant, who 
muſt be paid for his trouble. He may be 
lucky enough to meet with an honeſt one; 
but I would never adviſe any one to let 
the profit of his farming depend on the 
honeſty of other people. Suſpicion, to the 
open generous mind, 1s irkſome and grate- 
ing: but the farmer ſhould ſet out with 
the maxim of Deſcartes——to doubt of his 
very exiſtence, and ſuppoſe every man a 
knave till he finds him honeſt. 

But there are many inconveniences, be- 
ſides theſe, in truſting to bailiffs. 
The gentleman we muſt certainly ſup- 


Poſe to be ignorant of farming; and he is 


then, of courſe, in danger of having an 
ignorant ſervant, without the ability of 
detecting him. However, the fingle ex- 
pence of a bailiff, or a head-ſervant, (which 
are much the ſame) 1s too great to be kept 
conſtantly for a ſmall farm; and in their 
abſence the gentleman muſt depend on 

This 1s evidently no dependance at all ; 
for can it be expected that he will forego 
his diverſions, his excurſions of pleaſure, 
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the company of his friends, the joys of 
ſociety, to attend his farm? I could almoſt 
as ſoon believe, that his wife would re- 
nounce an opera or a ball for the pleaſure 
of dancing attendance on her butter and 
cheeſe in "the dairy, The rural joys of 
romance are pretty much out of date now ; 
and, alas! there is great difference be- 
tween the employment of a farmer's wite 
in Eugland, and keeping ſheep on the 
plains of Arcadia. A Mrs. Spencer 1s not 
to be met with every day. To return: 
There are, even in a {mall farm, a 
thouſand objects which require conſtant 
attendance. 

Cattle of no kind will thrive but in the 
maſter's eye: every variation of the ſea- 
ſon to be remarked ; the lucky moment 
for ploughing, harrowing, ſowing, reap- 
ing, Sc. to be caught, and uſed with di- 
ligence and forcſight ; fences for ever to 
be attended to; and, in ſhort, a million 
of other things, which require conſtant 
thought and endleſs application. 

That ſingle article, the employment of 
labourers, will alone run away with the 
profit of the whole farm. It is twenty to 
one but every labourer coſts the gentleman 

Us near 


5 [ 432, ] 
near 40 l. a year, or double what it does the 


farmer: for he will not only receive his 


pay, as of the farmer, but live (and perhaps 


half his family into the bargain) out of the 
gentleman's kitchen. Nine farming ſervants 
out of ten have a fellow-feeling with all the 
labourers in a gentleman's farm-yard. 
When theſe points are conſidered with 
ever ſo little attention, ſurely the opinion I 
have adopted will not appear unreaſonable. 
The advantages of the farmer over the 
gentleman will be ſeen evidently, not en- 


joyed, indeed, without ſome deſert ; for 


few of the latter, I apprehend, can ad- 
dreſs their countrymen in the words of 
Creſinus: Nec poſſum vobis oftendere, aut in 
forum adducere Iucubrationes meas, vigilias, 
ef ſudores. | 


But ſurely it appears plainly, from what 


I have ſaid, that the unprofitableneſs of 
farming is ſcarcely ever owing to the art 
itſelf, but the miſtakes of thoſe who prac- 
tiſe it. 

As I have been ſo particular in diſtin- 
guiſhing ſeveral points, by which the fol- 


lowers of it loſe, I ſhall now treſpaſs a 


little longer on the reader's patience, and 
give my ſentiments on the cuſtom of gen- 


„„ tlemen's 


„ 
tlemen's farming, in other reſpects than 
that of profit, to thoſe who are not ſolici- 
tous about it, and in relation to it, to 


thoſe whoſe fortunes will not allow an in- 


difference to ſuch a point. 

It is ſcarcely poſſible for a gentleman to 
live in the country without finding many 
inconveniences in not keeping a team of 
farming-horſes, with waggons, carts, &c. 


and other implements uſed in the buſineſs 
of huſbandry. While profit is not conſi- 


dered, there will low a multitude of agree- 
able circumſtances from farming, which 
will have ſome relation to dlmoR every 
particular of a country-life. 

In reſpect of entertainment, what more 
rational, or more amuſing, than country- 
buſineſs, without the anxiety of caring 
for profit ! The public-good calls loudly 
to all gentlemen to keep ſome land in their 
hands, that experiments may be made, and 
modes of agriculture purſued, different 
from the practice of the neighbourhood ; 


for the farmers, at leaſt, to ſee that their 


own cuſtoms are not the only good ones, 
and that there are improvements to be 


made even on their practice. 1 
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All the improvements and new inven- 


tions in agriculture come from gentlemen ; 


ſcarcely one, that I ever heard of, is known 
to have been diſcovered by farmers. 

I do not wonder at this, for I think it 
15 natural enough ; but, at the ſame time, 
it 18 a ſtrong reaſon for gentlemen's farm- 
ing, whether they make profit by it or not. 
The expenſive uſe of manures, introducing 
a garden-culture into the field huſbandry, 
and the culture of turnips, were the effects 
(among a hundred other inſtances) of gen- 
tlemen's farming. 

But if the public-good was not to b 


conſidered, yet the mere amuſement of 
farming, to a gentleman of fortune, who 


has the leaſt taſte for country-buſineſs, 


muſt plead warmly for its practice. Such 


farmers ſoon make a garden of their eſ- 
tates, at the ſame time that they improve 
the value of them. 

What can be more amuſing than expe- 


rimental agriculture? trying the cultiva- 


tion of the new-diſcovered vegetables, and 
all the modes of raiſing the old ones; 


bringing the earth to the fineſt pitch of 


fertglity, and raifing plants infinitely more 


vigorous and beautiful than any in the 


Gg 3 common 


[ 454 J | 
common tillage ; uſing the variety of new 
machines perpetually invented, and ob- 
ſerving their effects; 1n a ſmall extent of 
ground, ſeeing the growth of an infinite 
variety of vegetables, unknown in the 
common practice; perpetually enjoying 
the neatneſs of huſbandry, that /implex 
mumditiis of farming which gives the moſt 
beautiful colouring to every object around, 
and pleaſes the refined imagination with 
the enchanting proſpect of all the elegance 
of nature. | WO. 

Thoſe gentlemen of ſmall fortunes, 
who, if they practiſe any thing of farm- 
ing, find it neceſſary not to be indifferent 
to profit, have many points to conſider. 
Such an one ſhould remember, although 
a farm will afford amuſement, it will not 
yield profit without application. A con- 
ſtant attention to every article is highly 
neceſſary. He ſhould keep the exacteſt 


accounts, and make memorandums of 


what knowledge he can pick up. For a 


few years he muſt employ a bailiff; and 
he will find that every day and hour will 
increaſe his own knowledge, if he is at- 
tentive to the buſineſs. | 
| Let 
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Let him beware of trying experiments 
from books, except in ſmall, It is twenty 


to one but he loſes by them, if he does 
not begin with little patches of ground, to 


gain ſome experience, before he ventures 
on a whole field. All the work that is 
poſſible, he muſt put out to his workmen 


by the piece; if he employs many by the 


day, I aſſert it is impoſſible to make any 


thing of farming. Let him, when he be- 


gins, apply a ſufficient ſum of money for 
that purpoſe ; for he will find it a more 
expenſive buſineſs than he may imagine. 
I repeat it, if he does not keep regular ac- 
counts, he wall certainly be a loſer. 

If he has his choice, he ſhould not think 


of farming leſs than an hundred a year 


in a rich country. 


[WY 


Of the Uſefulneſs f acquiring a TY * 
Foreign Practices in Huſbandry, with ſome 
Hints toward attaining and propagating 
that Knowledge; particularly recommended 
to the Notice of the Society inſtituted for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufa@ures, 
and Commerce. 


GRICULTURE, I believe, is car- 
ried to greater perfection in Eng- 
land than in any other country of Europe; 
_ nevertheleſs, we are certainly very far re- 
moved from that point of perfection to 
which we might arrive: nor is this king- 
dom in general, J apprehend, near ſo 
thoroughly cultivated as the empire of 
China, if we may at all credit the beſt ac- 
counts we have of that region. 
I conceive that ſcarcely half the kingdom 
is at preſent in an actual ſtate of cultiva- 
tion: mountainous and fenny tracts, 
downs, heaths, moors, &c. form an im- 
menſe quantity of land, which few, I be- 
lieve, will think abſolutely incapable of 
culture. 
Agriculture, in the fineſt parts of the 


kingdom, is not known ſo perfectly as to 
render 
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1 
render the cloſeſt attention to improve- 
ment needleſs or unprofitable. If an exact 
regiſter had been kept, for a century paſt, 
of any tract of land, or farms, ſetting forth 
the produce of every kind, we ſhould find 
it in an uniform progreſſion of increaſe. 
The beſt authorities which curious men 
have been able to conſult, diſcover the in- 
creaſe of our growth of corn, which is an 
evident demonſtration of an improving 
huſbandry: and the experience of many 
thouſand intelligent men will ſhew us, that 
we are yet very far from that perfection 
which we ought to ſtrive to reach, 

Nothing can contribute more towards 
ſpreading a general knowledge in agricul- 
ture, and to make known to every part of 
the kingdom the methods followed by all 
the reſt, than a general receptacle of farm- 
ing intelligence, publiſhed frequently. 
But there yet remains a large and im- 
portant ſource of knowledge in this branch, 
which it is impoſſible ſuch a work ſhould 
comprehend fully. 

T fancy there are few renek men 
who will aſſert, that all improvement can 
come only from ourſelves, and that various 


points of knowledge in agriculture cannot 
N 1 be 
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be gained from the practice of foreigners. 
The cultivation of the earth may be in a 
far more flouriſhing ſtate in this kingdom 
than in many parts of Europe, but we 
ought not from thence to conclude, that 
other nations, who have not the peculiar 
bleſſings of liberty and ſituation which we 
poſſeſs, cannot make great and ſhining 
diſcoveries in agriculture, however poorly 
they may contribute to their general good. 
It is not our ſuperior ſagacity to which 
we are indebted for the poſſeſſion of fo 
happy a ſtate of tillage; it is owing to that 
admirable ſpecies of liberty, which gives us 
a being ſcarce known in any part of Eu- 
7gþ2, the ſubſtantial huſbandman k. 
* ſuperior we may be in this 
eſpect to the reſt of Europe, we ought to 
1 1.200 with attention, the innumerable 
methods of huſbandry practiſed by the reſt 
of the world, compare them with our 
own, make experiments of their reſpective 
merits, and, without prejudice, adopt all 


that are good. 


* Whoever conſiders Flanders and Brabant, from 
the year 1600 to 1650, will find as great, or greater 
improvements than England ever made in half a century. 


See Hartlib's LEGACY, 1653. Sir R. Mgſten's 


FLEM, Hus. 1648. 
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Let us make ſober and rational experi- 


ment the foundation of our knowledge, 
and let us determine to admit every me- 


thod, which experiment proves to be bet- 
ter than our own. 5 

If this is really the ſenſible manner of 
proceeding, our buſineſs is to render our- 
ſelves acquainted with the practice of 
foreign countries down to the minuteſt 
particulars. But where is this knowledge 
to be gained? The nobility and men of 


large fortune travel, but no farmers; and 


unfortunately thoſe who have this pecu- 
liar and diſtinguiſhing advantage, this 


noble opportunity of benefiting them- 


ſelves and their country, ſeldom inquire, 
or even think, about agriculture, 

The age at which our Britiſo youth 
travel, is an inſurmountable obſtacle to 
the poſſibility of their country being the 
better for it, If any one in a more ma- 


ture age undertakes the tour of Europe, 


how few give any material attention to the 
cultivation of the variety of land they are 


obliged to paſs over! If a traveller has the 


parts and abilities neceſſary tor ſuch ob- 
ſervation, fewer ſtill have that degree of 
knowledge in farming which is neceſſary 
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1 
to ſee the advantages of any practice, and 
the points in which it promiſes to be ſer- 
viceable at home. 
It muſt be expected, that thoſe who 
travel ſhould conſult the common advan- 
tages reſulting from that part of educa- 
tion: a general and polite acquaintance 
with the knowledge of the times is rea- 
ſonable; and a man of literature, taſte, 
and ſentiment, meets with ſo much to 
catch his attention, and pleaſe his imagi- 
nation, in the acquaintance of the literati, 
and the ſtudy of that profuſion of the 
productions of the fine arts, ſo common 
abroad, that it is to be lamented he will 
not attend much to agriculture. 

It muſt not be thought that a plough 
will come in competition with the glowing 
tints of a Correggio ; ; or the breed of a cow, 
or a ſheep, interrupt the ideas of beauty and 
delicacy raiſed by the view of the Venus de Me- 
dicis.— Travellers muſt facrifice to the gra- 
ces.— Happy for their country if they would 
give ſome little attention to public utility! 

It is to me ſurpriſing, that among the 
men of ſenſe and reflection who have tra- 
velled, and publiſhed their remarks, ſo 


few have thought agriculture worthy their 
obſer- 
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obſervation. Buildings, paintings, ſtatues, 
relicks, and curioſities have been recorded, 
criticiſed, and copied without end. Of all 
the journals of travels I have read, ſcarce 
one gives any idea of the ſtate of agricul- 
ture, and the methods of practice followed 
in the countries it deſcribes. 


But the complete knowledge of foreign 
agriculture, which I could with was poſ- 


ſeſſed at leaſt by one of my countrymen, 
and publiſhed for general advantage, is 
not to be aequired by our young nobility 
and gentry while they travel on the plan 
at preſent generally adopted; nor is it to 
be met with in any book of travels hither- 
to publiſhed. 

Let us ſuppoſe a proper perſon to un- 
dertake the tour of Europe, or a part of it, 
merely to render himſelf perfectly ac- 
quainted with every particular, the leaſt 
worthy of obſervation, in the practice of 
the agriculture, of every country through 
which he paſſes. Such a perſon, however 
he might caſually amuſe himſelf in a city, 
ought to deem the country the ſcene of his 
travels, and every where take up his abode 
in a village. He ſhould, in general, 
avoid the roads purſued by travellers, and 

| take 
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take his rout through provinces where 
foreigners ſeldom appear. He ſhould be 


very flow in his motions, refiding ſome 
time in any place where he finds matter 
for obſervation. If any thing ſtriking oc- 
curs in the practice before him, he ſhould 
attend the culture of the lands, the ſowing 
and harveſt; and manage his rout in ſuch 


a manner, that this plan may not occaſion 


an unneceſſary refidence, nor a needleſs 
diſtant removal from one place to another, 
The foil ſhould always be an object of his 
attention, in every variety, and the grain, 


or graſs, which ſeems beſt to ſuit it. He 


ſhould make drawings of every machine 
and implement of huſbandry that differs 
from thoſe of his own country, and ob- 
ſerve particularly the reſpective methods 
of working them. He ſhould procure ſeed 
of corn and graſs, (and ſome of the breed 
of remarkable cattle) ſending them to 
England, with directions on what land to 
be ſown, and on what graſs to be fed. In 
ſome countries this may be prohibited, but 


it is allowed in many: in a word, the 


whole economy of agriculture in every 
province ſhould be obſerved and minuted ; 


the manner in which lands are rented, the 
g Cove- 
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covenants, the method of cultivating them 
where the landlord farms, and all upon 
3 his eſtates are either his ſervants or his 
15 ſlaves. It would not be amiſs to remark 
*F alſo the methods of making and repairing 
5 the roads in moſt countries; all the effects 
of the laws and police reſpecting the poor; 
not to ſtudy them in books, but to 
view their effects among the very people 
concerned. Some hints might poſſibly be 
caught, worthy the attention of the Bri- 

7:/h legiſlature itſelt. 
On ſuch a plan; I ſhould think it adviſe- 
able to take the rout of Holland and Han- 
ders, In Brabant, the methods of convert- 
ing a poor ſoil to great profit by their 
flax-huſbandry, ſhould be noted; parti- 
cularly between Antwerp and Holland; 
their clover-huſbandry is likewiſe ſaid to be 
very perfect; yielding three good crops in 
one year, though ſown among oats. 
French Flanders comes next, Lorraine, and 
the provinces adjoining; Champagne and 
Burgundy, The ſoil and climate of which 
Provinces ſhould be accurately examined, 
that thoſe parts of our American colonies 
might be the eaſier diſcovered, which bid 
fair for producing their wines, Then the | | 
tour kl 
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tour of Frenche Compte and Lyonors, and then 


acroſs to Normandy, Britanny, Orleanots, 


and Anjou; the marquis of Tourbilly's ad- 
mirable Momoire ſur les Defrichemens, opens 
a fine field of obſervation 1n this province. 
All his noble improvements ought to be 
viewed with the moſt attentive eye: the 
preſent condition of his eſtate compared 
with the unimproved neighbourhood, and 
minute obſervations made on the effect of 
every meaſure he took. To take a ſurvey 
of his territory, with his Eſſay in one's 
hand, muſt be an entertainment of the 
higheſt nature, as well as nobly inſtructive. 
From Anjou, the tour ſhould continue 
through Guzenne and Languedoc, where is 
a ſpring-wheat; then examine Provence, 
and the food of its excellent mutton. A 


late author ſays, the famous mutton that is 


fed between Aix and Arles, is upon © a 
moſt extenſive plain, without a tree or the 
leaſt verdure, or any thing to be ſeen but 
pebble-ſtones ; but it turns out more pro- 
fitable to the proprietors, than if it pro- 


duced wine or corn in the greateſt abun- 
dance, as it is entirely covered with ſheep; 


which, though ever ſo poor, become fat 
in three weeks time, on a little white 


flower, ever in bloom, which grows un- 
derneath 
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derneath the ſtones; to come at which, 
they are obliged to ſcrape with their feet; 
it alſo gives the mutton ſo fine a flavour, 
that it is ſent as preſents, when killed, to 
a great diſtance, as we do veniſon *.“ This 
1s a wonderful plant indeed! However, 
without expecting accuracy, we may ſup- 
poſe the food ſomething uncommon, and 
certainly worthy of attention. Then enter 
Dauphin, Gaſcony, the improvements of 
the heaths of Bourdeaux examined, where 
above 200,000 waſte acres have been 
lately divided into ſmall farms, by a moſt 
patriotic ſociety of improvers, under the 
encouragement of the royal authority, A 
noble example, and worthy of our imita- 
tion. Then to enter Hain, and travel to- 
wards Gallicia; in which province the 
ſoil, and culture and ſpecies of the turnips 
which are raiſed near the ſource of the Min- 
ho, and which ſometimes weigh (as it 1s 
ſaid) y pounds, ſhould be remarked : 
travelling acroſs Portugal, enter Anda- 
luſia, where may be ſeen, particularly, 


'* Gntleman's Guido, en his Tour through France, 
p. 66. c | 
+ Clarig's Letters on the Spaniſh Nation, p. 4- 
V H h Colu- 


= I 

Columella's Lucerne, moſt excellent Sain- 
foine, and a ſpring-wheat: the return by 
Catalonia and Valencia, the latter province 
being the garden of Spain, and the natural 
productions well worthy the attention of 
a farming traveller. 

I have heard Mr. Merci of Bath, who 
ſerved in Spain under the earl of Peterbo- 
row and lord Gallway, and who has reſid- 
ed in moſt parts of Europe, declare that 
Valencia was the fineſt country he ever 
beheld, and the moſt plentiful one to forage 
in; that it abounds with vaſt quantities of 
ſweet nouriſhing graſs, which grows to the 
height of four feet; beſides other graſſes 
equally advantageous. Thoſe who object 
the great difference of climate between 
England and Spain, ſhould remember that 
many of our fruits and moſt uſeful plants 
are the natural inhabitants of much war- 
mer countries; and that lucerne is traced 
even to the hotteſt climes of Aſa. 

Cuttings of vines, from the ſpecies moſt 
promiſing to thrive in our North- American 
plantations, ſhould every where be pro- 
cured. The Spaniſb wheat ſhould be par- 
ticularly conſidered; alſo the breed of 


ſheep, and the methods of houſing them 
1 * 


_ 
for the ſake of their wool. Not forgetting 
the Sembradore; as likewiſe the Cembran- | 
pine, and the A/garobale-tree. 

Returning through France; the Alps, 
Savoy, and Switzerland, ſhould next en- 
gage his attention. The latter country, I 
am informed, will preſent to an attentive 
traveller many particulars in agriculture, 
and the breeding and management of cat- 
tle, well worth a minute obſervation. The 
Memoires of the excellent Berne ſociety 
would furniſh many matters of inquiry, 
which ought to be well examined on the 
ſpot: the names of the places where 
ſeveral noted improvements are to be met 
with, occur in thoſe papers x. 

The proportion between the value of 
land, and the crops it yields, ſhould be 
inquired into. M. de la Harpe, in his 
Cultivateur Enrichi par les Pres Artifi crels, 
fays the land about him, that is worth 
6/7. 55. per acre ſterling, is not bad, but 
good; and it lets in general for 65. 3 d. 
per acre: quere this? Alſo the prices of 
labour the ſame gentleman mentions: 

* All the Memoires of agriculture, publiſhed by 


every ſociety in Europe, ſhould, in ſuch a tour as this, 
be read on the ſpot, and every inſtance 3 there 


examined, 
Hh 2 Main- 
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Maintaining a ploughman, - 1210. 0 
Ditto, a cow-herd, - «0 £0 
Harveſting wheat per acre, - o 6 o 
- — other corn, - = o 3 9 
6 


T hraſhing ber acre, OT 


This laſt 1s very odd work to do by the 
acre. I only hint theſe particulars, becauſe 
they ſhould every where be inquired into, as 


well as the prices of all ſorts of proviſions, 3 


and the proportion of them and the prices 
of labour. The neighbourhood of Geneva 
ſhould be particularly attended to, and the 
reaſons diſcovered why the common huſ- 
bandry is ſo miſerable, in compariſon 
with that of England, as it appears to be in 
the experimental writings of M, de Chateau- 
vieux. The ſtate of the new huſbandry 
ſhould be remarked, and the whole man- 
agement and profit, as ſome hundreds of 
acres were employed in it. 

The ſoil and culture of hemp, in the 
neighbourhood of Nice, ſhould be atten- 
tively examined, as Dr. Smollet* ſays, it is 
the largeſt and ſtrongeſt he ever ſaw. 


* Travels, Vol, I, p. 341. 


4% 
The principal territories in Lombardy 


ſhould next be viſited ; the practice of 


ploughing with buffalo's examined; and 
the advantages and inconveniences of the 


exceſſive long [tahan ploughs minuted. 


The culture of rice remarked, that a com- 
pariſon might be drawn between their 
methods, and thoſe followed in Carolina; 


and an inquiry made (by an attentive ob- 


ſervation) whether the gulture of this nou- 
riſhing + grain cannot be rendered more 
conſiſtent with health. The ſouthern parts 
of Taly ſhould next be taken, and remarks 
made on the different ſtate of agriculture 
in Tuſcany, and the pope's and king of 
Naples dominions; with the reaſons for 
ſuch difference, which it has been remark- 
ed is very great}. And the foil and her- 

bage 


+ The beſt 7ndian workmen weavers and painters at 


Pondicherry, cannot earn above two-pence a day; yet 


upon this he is able to ſubſiſt himſelf, his wife, and 
his children; their principal food being rice boiled in 
water, or wrought up in a paſte and baked upon the 
coals, Mod. Univ. Hiſt, Vol. xi. p. 106. 


+ Upon our entrance into Ty/cany, ſays Mr. Sharpe, 
we were ſurprized at the remarkable change in the ap- 
pearance, both of the country and the people. The 
whole face of Tuſcany is covered with farm-houſes and 
cottages; an object very rare in the Pope's and the 


King of Naples“ dominions; but the cottages here, 


FEY and, 


9 
bage of the Tuſcan paſtures minutely exa- 


mined, their beef being exceeding fine,. 


The effects of the duties on export- 
ed corn in Naples ſhould be minute- 
ly obſerved ; they would doubtleſs furniſh 
many arguments in favour of our 
bounty. Some years ſince at Naples 
there was ſuch an amazing harveſt through 
the whole kingdom, that they had upon 
their hands a quantity to the amount of 
two or three hundred thouſand pounds in 
value, which they could not conſume, 
There was at that time an application 
made for the exemption of the duty on 
exportation, without which the merchant 
could not find his account in ſending it 
abroad; and though the miniſter was in- 
formed by ſeveral, and, amongſt the reſt, 
by an old Neapolitan gentleman of my 
acquaintance, that the revenue would cer- 
tainly feel the good effects of ſo much 


money brought into the country, as fully 


as in the ſhape of a duty on the export, 
he was deaf to all their reaſonings, and 
would not eſtablifh ſo dangerous a prece- 


and, indeed, through all Tzaly, are not as in France 
and England, thatched huts, with walls of mud; they 
are all built of ſtone or brick. Letters feen Italy, 


p. 228. 
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dent, as he thought it; the conſequence 


was, that the corn grew mouldy and pe- 


riſhed, and the next harveſt failed, and a 


dreadful dearth enſued *,” Sicily comes 


next; that iſland is pretty well cultivated, 


being the nurſery of corn, and, doubtleſs, 
ſome uſeful knowledge might be gained 
from its inhabitants. The plantations of 
ſugar-canes on the ancient Mount Hybla, 
between Citadella and Syracuſe, ſhould, be 
attentively examined, and minutes taken 
of their method of culture ; as the ſugar 


they make is moſt excellent; and the heat 


of the climate well attended to, as it is ima- 
gined the Bahama iſlands are too far north 
for this production. 


If the plan be found practicable (which 


I am informed is really the caſe) the beſt 


way to return towards Germany, would be 
by the Turkiſh provinces, on the Adriatic 


Sea, and enter the Auſtrian dutchies, making 


the whole tour of Germany, particularly 


. thoſe parts of it which border on the great 


rivers. The tour of the north ſhould be 


* Sharp's Letters from Italy, p. 224. In another 
place Mr. Sharp mentions the vaſt oumber of Black- 


- guards, &c. in Naples; whereas, in 1758, when the 


Rev. Mr. Harte was there, not a beggar was to be 
ſeen in the ſtreets. See Eſſays en Huſbandry, p. 68. 
Quere ” the cauſe of the alteration. 
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proſecuted through Poland, the paſtures of 
which country ſhould be examined; as 
their beef is equal to that of Tuſcany. Li- 
vonia comes next, Finland, Ruſſia. The 
Ukraine very attentively examined, that a 
perfect knowledge might be gained of the 
climate, and the culture, ſoil, Cc. of hemp 
and flax, that thoſe parts of the B do- 
minions in America moſt proper for their 
production, might be certainly known. 
Then comes Sweden and Denmark, 

The other parts of the globe (none 
ſhould be omitted) would require various 
perſons. The moſt populous countries are 
moſt worthy attention, as that circum- 
ſtance 1s, at leaſt, a reaſon for the proba- 
bility of a lively cultivation, 

Our American colonies ſhould be exa- 


mined with the moſt careful attention; 


for the general 1gnorance in this kingdom, 
concerning their ſoil, productions, culture, 
labour, and living, is ſurprizing : thoſe 
who have travelled over parts of them, 
differing in their accounts as much as 


others who have not been there, in their 


opinions. The whole of their natural pro- 
ductions ſhould be examined, firſt, with a 


view of tranſplantation to Great-Britain 


and 
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and Ireland; and, ſecondly, for the nerfec- 
tion of culture in their natural ſoil, Vines, 
mulberry-trees, hemp and flax, are the grand 
articles which ſhould be ſtudied relative to 
themſelves; and that not only 1 in the cultiva- 
ted parts, but along the rivers Miiſſiſippi and 
Ohio. In many parts of which territories ex- 
perimental plantations ſhould be formed, for 
gaining an accurate knowledge of what 


the ſoil would really produce. The tim- 


ber trees ſhould every where be examined, 
by felling, ſawing, and plaining ; but here 


1 ſhould refer the reader to the incompa- 


rable E//ays on Huſbandry, particularly from 
page 119 to page 146, wherein are many 
extremely valuable anecdotes and remarks 
on North- American culture. 

The contrariety of the accounts of their 
ſoil and productions will appear very evi- 
dent, if Dr. Stork's Deſcription of Eaſt Flo- 
rida, and The Preſent State of Great-Bri- 
fain and North-America, be turned to: both 
authors write of countries they have view- 
ed but they are diametrically oppoſite 
in their accounts. The firſt gives an en- 
comium upon Florida, the other ſays it is 
the vileſt country under the ſun : The one 
ſays it is n the other, that it is the 


grave 
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grave of the human ſpecies. Who is in 
the right we know not; further than the 
accounts which the news- papers give us; 
which are very contrary to what the firſt 
| advances. 

Having mentioned The Preſent State, I 
muſt remark, that the author throughout 
the work is extremely dogmatical in all his 
aſſertions, relative to the agriculture of 
North-America; and yet diſplays in ſome 
particulars, ſuch ſigns of 1gnorance in the 
art, that one knows not how to give cre- 
dit to him in any others. For inſtance; 
page 35, he calculates horſes to conſume, 
each, 20 quarters of oats annually; and page 
37, reckons five or ſix acres totally to main- 
tain each horſe. Page 38, if turnips 
are not fed with ſheep, they exhauſt lands 
more than corn itſelf.” Page 40, he re- 
commends the employing poor and mean 
lands, by ſowing them with beans! Page 
91, he ſays that by harneſſing oxen diffe- 
rently, you may plough hre feet deep! 
Theſe inſtances are ſufficient to prove that 
the author hazards wild aſſertions, without 
the moſt common knowledge for a direc- 
tion. If his experience in North- American 
agriculture is no greater than in the Bri- 
zZi/h, he is poor authority indeed! 

| | A 


I 
A traveller, were he to conduct himſelf 
judiciouſly, would no where find more 
ample ſubjects for his attention, than in 


North-America; nor would the knowledge 


he gained in any other country, be more 
important to this nation. The tour of the 
colonies, well executed, would yield by 
far better foundations for our American 
politicks, than any we can poſſeſs at pre- 
ſent. The grand ſyſtem of plantation 
management ought to depend entirely up- 
on their agriculture ; but if that is not ac- 
curately known, and the nature of the ſoil 
thoroughly explored, all muſt be blind 
work at beſt. 

In this whole tour, an exact and minute 


journal ſhould be kept of every remark 


made on the infinite variety of objects that 
would occur, all the information that 
could be gained from the inhabitants of 
every country *, and ample deſcriptions of 
the whole proceſs of cultivation where it 


Great care in admitting and rejccting muſt be uſed 
when we take the accounts of natives, concerning 
their own country. Some talk big through vanity, or 
partiality ; ſome are miſled through ignorance ; - ſome 
take a pride to impoſe. Al which, poor Ad 1 
experienced in his Book of Travel. MHem. Commu- 
nicat, 


was 
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was found worthy recording; and the au- 
thor, on his return home, ſhould commu- 
nicate this extenſive work to the public, 
as a general ſource of knowledge and 1m- 
provement, and a monument of his own 
abilities, his induſtry, and application :— 
the moſt uſeful book of travels that ever 
| appeared 1 in the world! 

Fully am I perſuaded, that was Jack a. 
tour as this executed by a proper perſon, 
or rather perſons, great and important 
advantages would reſult from it. Species 
of plants, methods of cultivation, and 
many implements and machines at preſent 
totally unknown in England, would be diſ- 
covered, and, after experiments, adopted. 
J may be miſtaken, but in this light it 
ſtrongly appears to me. 

So great and arduous an undertaking, 
to be perfectly executed, would require pe- 
culiar abilities and advantages in the my | 
ſon who attempted it. 

He ought, in the firſt place, to have a 
competent knowledge of the methods of 
cultivation uſed in general in England; 
and this knowledge ſhould reſult not alone 
from books, but alſo ſome years practice, 


that he might be well acquainted with the 
advan- 
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advantages and defects of our preſent 
modes of huſbandry, and our principal 


implements uſed in them: and that he 
might readily perceive wherein foreigners 


have the advantage of us; he ſhould be a 
man of penetration, quick conception, 


thoughtful and attentive; the ſcope of his 
travels would require vigour and activity. 


The variety of people he would have deal- 
ings with would render a pliancy of diſ- 
poſition, patience, and dexterity, equally 
important. He ſhould be a maſter of the 


principal European languages. He ought 


to have ſuch a proficiency in drawing as to 
be able to ſketch, in the moſt accurate 


manner, machines of all kinds, and plants. 


A knowledge of botany would alſo be ne- 
ceſſary for the deſcription of the new plants 
he might think deſerved his attention: 
and, to crown all, he ſhould have an am- 


ple revenue for numerous purchaſes, and 


to ſmooth innumerable difficulties, 

Theſe qualifications, I believe every one 
will allow are neceſſary; but where are 
they to be found ? 1 

The utter improbability, or, I may ſay, 


impoſſibility of this is alſo evident: but I 


do not conceive that the advantages reſult- 
ing 
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ing from the a ſhould be loſt for walit 
of ſome particulars to render the execution 
the more complete. A practical know- 
ledge of Engliſb farming, and a light 
acquaintance with drawing, would be 
abſolutely neceſſary, joined with as much 
penetration, quickneſs of parts, and ſolidi- 
ty of reflection and conduct, as could be 
found. It is very improbable that ſuch a 
man, if he had an ample fortune, would 
engage in the undertaking, and equally, 
unlikely that a rich man would be proper- 
I/ qualified were he willing. 
Much, in ſuch caſes as theſe, if they are 
deſerving attention, is to be hoped from the 
munificent public ſpirit of the Society for 
promoting Arts: good judges of a proper 
perſon to execute ſuch a plan, can there 
doubtleſs be found, and likewile to give him 
proper inſtructions. I flatter-myſelf, that 
we ſhall one day ſee their bounty ex- 
erted in executing ſome ſcheme of public 
utility of the ſame nature as this I have 
etched: their improvements on the ideas 
of individuals in ſuch cafes will doubtleſs 
be ſtriking ; and, however incomplete this 
Eſſay may be, was the plan ever to come 
with- 
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within their attention, it would certainly 
turn out to the benefit and inſtruction of 
the whole kingdom. : 


j 


* 9 * 


SINCE the foregoing was written, I 
have read, with that attention ſo excellent 
a book deſerves, Mr. Harte's Efſays on Huſ=- 
bandry. This moſt penetrating author has 
proved clearly the great advantage which 
muſt attend an accurate obſervation of the 
foreign methods of huſbandry : he ſpeaks 
from his own experience, having travelled 
like a true philoſopher, and good citizen. 
What pity that a man with ſo enlightened 
a genius, poſſeſſing every requiſite I have 
ſketched, ſhould make ſo large a part of 
the tour without publiſhing his travels ! 
From page 62 to page 84 of the E/ays, 
contains a ſpecimen of what the world 
would have enjoyed in ſuch a volume. 1 
have ſcarcely known in the range of litera- 
ture, a work, the want of which I more 
regret. Would the author, even at pre- 
ſent, favour the public with more parti- 
culars that attracted his attention abroad, 

in 
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in relation'to huſbandry, they would form 
an admirable ſecond part to the incompa- 
rable Eſſays. Some few paſlages* give us 
hopes of a ſecond part: it would be a 
public misfortune, if the author ſhould 
change his mind. It is too like preſump- 
tion in me to venture theſe ſheets to the 
preſs after the publication of ſuch a work, 
which ſuggeſts ſo much more than it ex- 
preſſes; but, as I have been particular in 
the project of diſpatching a proper perſon 
abroad, and as I do not remember that 
author mentions ſuch: a ſcheme, I am 
tempted to proceed this once in a path fo 
lately trodden by a very Maghabechi in 
agriculture. I cannot avoid here taking 
notice of the miſerable idea a writer, who 
ſigns himſelf Mago, has of this incompa- 
Table volume. He criticiſes that excellent 
work in an extract from it: but his total 
inattention to its value, and to the ſub- 
ject of it, appears from his finding fault 
that it was not contained in a letter to the 
Muſeum _— Not a needleſs ſyllable 


* See . Eſay I. pages 96, 189, 227. 
Elen! II. p. 83, and 232. 5 
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is in the book, when read by a man of edu- 
cation and taſte for agriculture: but as 
for farmers, who ever ſuppoſed it was 
wrote for their reading? Can any one 
ſuppoſe they can have a taſte for what 
the Efays really are, THE GEORGICS OF 
TE MIND. The author knew too well, 
that they will never, by books, be induced 
to cultivate any thing out of the. common 
road, to addreſs himſelf to them x. How 
little anxious for the improvement of 
agriculture muſt any one be, who can 
regret ſix ſhillings for the Efſays on Huſ- 
| bandry! abounding with a vaſt variet 
of knowledge, the moſt enlarged reflec- 
tions, the moſt uſeful advice; and con- 
taining the beſt, completeſt, and moſt 
ſatisfactory practical directions for the 
culture of lucerne, of any author in 


any language, on that or any parallel 
ſubject. 

Mags's objections are ſcarcely worth 
Notice, and in this caſe can ariſe from 


From which circumſtance it is of little conſe- 
quence, whether they read them or not. See Les In- 
jerefts de la France Mal Entendus, Vol. 1, p. 119. 


11 nothing 
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nothing but his not having ſeen the 
book. 

Much more than this ſlight ſketch 1s 
due to the rare merit of that elegant pen ; 
which produced not only The Eſſays, 
but that noble work, the Hiſtory of Gus- 
TAvus ADOLPHUs tbe GREAT, 


